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T HE bene a language by grammar is ro 
diſagreeable to the generality of young 
people, thar great care ſhould be taken to render 
this method of acquiring it as plain and eaſy as 
poſſible : for as youth are naturally thoughtleſs, 
they ſoon take a diſlike to whatever requires any 
_ conſiderable degree of attention; and hence it 
is, that they often leave off their ſtudy of lan; 
BUAges, almoſt as ſoon as they have begun. 
There are certain phraſes in all languages, that 
may be literally tranſlated into any other, with- 
out hurting either the clearneſs of the ſenſe or 
the elegance of the expreſſion. But there are 
other phraſes, which cannot be ſo tranſlated 
without producingoneorotherof theſe bad effects, 
or both. Theſe laſt are called the idioms of a 
language; and it is in underſtanding and tranſ- 
lating theſe that the chief difficulty. of a lan- 
guage conſiſts. To remove this difficulty, has 
been my principal view in the following per- 
formance. For having examined with attention 
what its that puzzles ſcholars when they begin 
to make French exerciſes, I found it to be this: by 
they want to know the. proper method. of turn- 
ing Engliſh words into French, and they can- 
not find it out by the rules laid down to them 
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think, chat if the rules pointed out to them, the 

atical conſtruction of the Engliſh wards | 
Into F rench, they would meet with much leſs 
r, than they now do, in making their 


_ exerciſes. My meaning will be made more | ae | 


L094 an le. 4 
Suppoſe a ſcholar has che following ſentences 
20 render into French : I know what makes hin 


| *angry; He does what he likes. What prompted 


A ſpirit? What ſors your brother ? We know in 
- what country be is. He aſked him what bis borſes 


Czfar to make war againſt bis country? What is 


aud bounds flood him in a year. What is the cauſe 


e - 
4a 5 * 
3 


: f If you aſt bim what be did it for. | 


As the pronoun wheat may be turned into 


French in no leſs than eight different ways: viz. 
7 eequz, 'ceque, qu eft-cequi, gif eft-ceque, que, quel, 


combien ; how puzzled will the 


| Fketar be; to find out which is 'the tight one 
for every ſentence! He will be 


* 


man pages of his grammar. and 4 . * 
& 2 find what he is looking Ag: 


_ eably will he find it, if the ts delle . 
that wibat is rendered into F rench in the f follow 


Was 


manner; 
irſt, when a queſtion. is not aſked, 151 is made 
by cegui, if it ſtands immediately before a verb, 
wirhout a noun or pronoun nn, and by ce- 
if there is one. Wo we 
" 2dly By q# eft-cequi, when a qu "EY I 
if it 4 e before a verb (except 


N A to &) 9 4 nominative derween 


heſitation. To which are added, Accents and Notes for 


5 E. 3. The Situation and Extent of the ſeveral 


ons. 5. The Explanation, and Uſe of a new Set of Maps, 
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dipverting Tales, fifty Letters on different ſubjects, twelve 


1 Syſtem of Modern Geography : exhibiting, 1. A Defcription- 
of the Figure, Size, Motion, &c. of the Earth; with the 


2. Such Geographical Definitions, Schemes, and Deſcrip- 


| with the Diſtance, Direction, and Difference of Time from 


B 0 152 K 8, Lately Publithe, 


; Pater-noſter-Row. 7 


FOR THE USE OF SHOOLS, 


A N Engliſh Exerciſe-Book to tranſlate into F W 

compriſing all the rules of the French Grammar, and 
other neceſſary Obſervations, aſcending gradually from the 
meaneſt to higher capacities. With a Collection of forty. 


Dialogues, and a general Index. By J. DAUBICHON, 
Profeſſor of the French Tongue in Dublin. The Fourth. 
—.— with large Additions. Price 15, . 6d. 


Phædri Fabularum Libri Quinque; or, the Fables of 1 
Phxdras, &c.. Improved by a method entirely new. Wherein 
the order of conſtruction is ſo natural and conciſe, that the- 
moſt ignorant Scholar may eaſily find it without the lea& 


the true pronunciation and right interpretation of all the 
dioms, Phraſes, proverbial Expreſſions and Grammatical 
igures which frequently occur in this Author. By which! 
aſſiſtance the young Beginner, though not perfeMly acquaint- 
ed with the rules of Grammar, is enabled of himſelf to learn: 
his Leſſons with eaſe and pleaſure, and · without interruption. 
to the Maſter, By JOHN ENT ICK, M: A. Editor and. 
Impr over of Schrevelius's Lexicon. The Third Edition with: 
Improyements Price 1. 6 l. | . 


A View of the Earth: being a ſhort, but comprehenfive- 


Utes and Height of the Atmoſphere, or Air ſurrounding itz 
tions, as form a neceſſary Introduction to this Branch of 

ingdoms, and Nations in each Quarter; their chief Cities ;. 1 
London. 4. An Account of the ſeveral Iſlands, Trade, 
8 Religions, Number of Inhabitants, principal 
Mountains, and Rivers in the World; alſo ſome Obſerva- 
tions on the leſs known Parts, the Trade Winds, and Mon- 
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"*Z"Y'O O K $ Printed for S. Crowpen. 
a d che ſeveral Quarters, drawn according to the 
proved modern Prejections, and regulated by Obſer- 
aons. 6. A Deſcription of Commodore Anſon's Voyage 
Found the World; ſhewing the ſeveral Iſlands and Countries 
> He touched at; and the Places where he took any Prize, 
- particularly che rich Manilla Ship. 7. A new and curious 
— Geographical Clock, which points out the Difference of 

Fime, With the Hour, in the different Nations upon Earth, 
at one View. To which is added, A Deſcription of the 

Terreſtrial Globe: with its Application to a great Variety 
e uſeful Problems. Concluding with ſome curious Phæno- 
mens exhibited upon the Globe in a darkened Room; and a 
-— Few feleR Paradoxes, intended to excite the Attention of the 
Learner. The Whole laid in a Manner fo eaſy and 
natural, as to be underſtood in a few Days. Addreſſed to 
| the & Gentlemen and Ladies of Great Britain and Ire- 
* land. By the Reverend Mr. TURNER, Late of Mag- 

"<alen-Hall, Oxford ; now Rector of Combertan, Vicar of 
ale, Miniſter of Stoulton, and Chaplain to the Right 
Honorable the Counteſs Dowager of Wigton ; Author of a 
View of che Heavens, or an Introduction to Modern Aſtro- 
nomy.; Plain Trigonometry rendered eaſy and familiar, by 
Calculations in Arithmetic only; and the Heavens Sur- 
„and the true Syſtem of the Univerſe Delineated, 
Third Edition, with Large and Uſeful Additions, 
"particularly an Account of the Britiſh Empire. Price 38. 6d. 
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A View of the Heavens, being an 3 to 
Modern Aſtronomy: exhibiting the Number, Order, Diſ- 
tances and Periods of all the Planets and their Moons compo- 
fing our Syſtem; with the Length of the Year, Day, and 
Variety of Seaſons. to the Inhabitants of each Planet. 
Adorned with -Copper-Plates of the Syſtem: Courſe of a 
Solar Spot over the Sun's Diſk, a Map of the Moon, &c. 
nnd a curious Aſtronomical Clock, which ſhews the Hour of 
te Night by the Stars. Addreſſed to the Ladies and Gen- 
”  tlemen of Great Britain and Ireland. By the Reverend 
Mr. TURNER, Author of the View of the Earth, a ſhort 
* 13 Syſtem of Modern G y. The 
Heavens Surveyed, and the true Syſtem of the Univerſe De- 
-" Hneated,: Trigonometry rendered eaſy and familiar by 
' ©  Calcolations in Arithmetic only. A New Introduction to 
|. Book-Keeping, c. A New Edition with Large Additions | 
300000 „ 
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- The Heavens Surveyed, and the true Syſtem of the Vai | 
verſe delineated, ſo as to form a Curious Aſtronomical In- Hi: 


frument : exhibiting the Number; Order, Periods, Abe 
lions, Perihelions, Nodes, &c. of all the Primary Plan 


* Qion : together with an Eaſy a 2 ö j 


of Aſtertaining by the ſame Inſtrumefit, and a new Set 
of "Tables, their Anomalies, Longitudes, Latitudes, Retro- 


tions, Conjunctions, Elongations, and Diſtances «= 


all Times, both Heliocentric and Geocentric ; that is, as 
ſeen from the Sun and from the Earth; and alſo from one 
another. In the Courſe of the Work is met with, a View 
of the Syſtem from the Earth, Elucidating and bee 
the true Cauſes of the Directions and Retrogradations of the 
Planets; and of the various Phaſes they exhibit to us here: 


With the Reaſons of the Tranſits of Venus and Mereury, 4 
over the Sun z— the Times when they happen; and an ealy i 
Method of delineating the Tracks thoſe Planets take ia 
paſling over his Diſk. — Alſo, the remarkable Path which the 

lanet Mars ſeemed to deſcribe in the Heavens in the Fear 
- 2762. The whole adapted to the New Style; and con- 
ſtructed in a manner ſo Eaſy and Natural, as to convey to 
the Your of the Solar 


"By the Reverend Mr, TURNER, Author of a View of i 
Introduction to Modern Aſtrono- Wl 


the Aſtronomical Learner a perfect Kuowled 
Syſtem at firſt View. Addreſſed to 
Britain and Ireland. 


| the Heavens, or an eaſy 
my. A View of the Earth, or a ſhort Syſtem of Modern 
phy, Trigonometry rendered. eaſy and familiar by 


Calculations in Arithmetic only. A New Introduction ta 


| Book-keeping after the Italian Method. Price 33. 6d. 


* a 


Plain Trigonometry rendered eaſy a and familiar, by Cal. | 


culations in Arithmetic on : with its Application and Uſe 
in aſcertaining all Kinds Heights, Depths, and Diſtances 


in the Heavens, as well as upon the Barth and Seas, whe- 1 


ther of Towers, Forts, Trees, Wells, "Ships, Hills, Clouds, 


Atmoſphere, Sun, Moon, Mountains in the Moon; &c. In Wl 
para is alſo ſhewn, a curious Trigonometrical Method of lt: 


4 the Places where Bees hive in large Woods, in 
5 e, more feadily, the falutary Produce of hols 
little Inſectz. By the Reverend Mr. TURNER, Author 
© of a View of the Heavens, or an eaſy Introduction to Mo- 
| Hern Aſtronomy.— The Heavens Surveyed and the true 


Altem 0 of the Vnivecle Delkugazed.” A Ven of the Earth, 
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r'a. + Syſtem of Modern Geography—A New Introdue- 
to Book-keeping, &c. &c. A New Edition with large 
sons and Improvements, with my 9 Iluftrat- 
kg this Subject. Price 35. 6d. 
—A New Introduction to Book-keeping, _— tha Lalla 
ethod, by Debtor and Creditor: in which the Theory of 
hat Art is not only elucidated and clearly explained, but 
ie Practice made eaſy and familiar, by the Addition of a. 
get of Books, exhibiting the various Incidents which, uſually 
gecur in the courſe of Buſineſs. The whole laid down in a. 
anner fo eaſy and intelligible as to be underſtood in a few 
Days. By the Reverend Mr. TURNER, Author of a View of 
he Earth, or a ſhort Syſtem of Modern. Geography.—Plain. 
rigonometry rendered eaſy and familiar, by Calculations. 
a Arithmetic: only. A View of the Heavens, or an eaſy 
Introdudtion to Modern Aſtronomy. The Heavens Sur-. 
eyed, and the true Syſtem of the Univerſe Deli | 
New Edition, Price only 1s. 


"A New and Fafy Guide to the Uſe of the Gi; = . 
the Rudiments of Geography: wherein the Knowledge of 

the Heavens and Earth is made eafy to the moaneſt Capa- 
city. 1. By giving a ſhort and conciſe Account of the four 

Quarters” of the World, with the Diſtance and Situation 
wy the principal Iſlands and Inland Places, and by the 
Solotion of ſeventy uſeful Problems in Geography, Aſtro- 
nomy,. Navigation, c. Written in arniliar Dialogues,. 
in order to render it more caſy, pleaſant, and diverting, to 
the Learners; with fome Obſervations on Mr. Neal's Pa- 
kent Globe. To which are annexed, Three uſeful T eral 2 
. Shewing the Latitude and Longitade of the * 
Piaces from the Meridian of pits ag 2. Shewing the Sun's 
Place, Declination, Time of Riſing and Sergag; Length 
of Day and Night; and beginning and ending of Twilight 
every Week, according to the New Style. 3. Shewing the 
Latitude, Longitude, right Aſcenſion and Declination of 
the moſt eminent fixed Stars. By DANIEL FENNING, 
Author of the Young Algebraift's Companion, and the 
Britiſh Youth's Inſtructor, Univerſal Spelling Book. A New 
Edition with a ſet of Maps, and other Cuts neatly En- 


praved. Price 36. 


A New Grammar of the Englith Language; or, an ca 
Introduction to the Art of Speaking and Writing Engliſh 
ich Propriety and Correctneſs; By D. FENNING, Author 
the Royal Engliſh . Third Edition Im proved. 


; Price 18. 


| B. 4 


or after; and by or oY , If there is one; lj i 
Adly. By 2 e A cr if th noun fin it 
gular, of the maſculine gender; by: quelle, if the 
noun is feminine; and by gue . if the 
noun is plural, &c. 

The ſcholar then will have nothing to a0 but 
to look under what particular caſe what falls, i 4 
5 he will immediately ſee the right method of || i 
3 it into French. | | 
— _ it is obvious, that the eaſieſt and ſhorts ö 
22 of teaching a language is, to ſhew the i 
—_ the words of his mother tongue are | 
conſtrued in the language he is Iearnings/ and ! 
that 1 is the method T have all along followed. 3 ji ih 
Ibis work was greatly approved of by à late Mi 
Earl, celebrated for his wit and taſte-. His || 
Lordfhip's opinion was, that our preſent: grams 1 
mars are better calculated to perfect ſcholars, i 
who have already made confiderable progreſs 1 in Þ 
French, than to initiate them in that 1 1 
Ü have taken care to lay down the roles in as [if 
plain and eaſy terms as poſſible, for it is of the 
greateſt conſequence, that the fcholar ſhould un- 
derſtand them, as ſoon as he reads them. For 
this Put each exerciſe runs upon one rule 
only, when it happens to be long. Then there f 
is a Poig a exerciſe which runs promiſcuouſly 
upon all the rules the ſcholar has learned. This ji 
is done by way of recapitulation, in order to fi 
the rules more deeply in his memory, and o | 1 
make him more ready at uſing of them. 

As this work is upon a plam never attempted 

before (that I know of ) it is not to be expected, 


it ſhould be brought to that degree of  perfec- 


s * 5 
— 1 
. 


don, to which it 1 be carried. I have only 
to ſay, that, after a trial of fourteen years, 1 


deſigned 


ais done in our common books of exe ciſes; 


of never uſing their dictionary, Which always 


are obliged (as they here are to lock in their 
dictionary, they will inſenſibly get a great ſtock 
of words, which they could not learn -otherwite 
without much trouble and at vaſt expence of 
time; and this, beſides, will exerciſe their j udg- 
ment by accuſtoming them to diſtinguiſh the 
different fignifications of words, and 70 pitch 


the ſentence. * 


method of it is not every ſcholar, 
who learns French, that is allowed a dictionary. 


the teachers, but to an ill-timed parſimony in 
the parents, who are unwilling to put themſelves 
to ſo much expence. To ſuch parents I have 
only to ſay, that, if they wiſh their children to 
become good French ſcholars, inſtead of mere 
Imatterers, they muſt not begrudge this neceſſary 
expence-; and that, if they do, they may very 
properly be ſaid (if I may uſe a vulgar but ſigni- 
Heant expreſſion) to be penny-wiſe and pound-ſooliſh.; 
as every ſhilling they lay out upon this branch of 
their education, wichout giving them a ditionary, 


IS 
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found it to anſwer the pumps for which! it was 
1 have : put no e to the Engliſh e 


becauſe by that means ſcholars contract a habit 


proves very detrimental to them. But, if they 


upon that one which beſt ſuits the meaning of 


. I well know, that, according to the common 


This is not owing to any want of judgment ia 


* 


PREFACE. vi 
is abſolutelythrown away : for I never yet knew iſ 
an inſtance of any one's becoming a good French iſ 
ſcholar without the help of a dictionary. Theſe 
parents ſeem rather to gratify their own vanity, 8 
than to conſult their: childrens intereſt. . "'Fhey i 
wiſh to have it to ſay, that their children are 
learning French; but, by denying them the 
means of acquiring it, they appear to me to be 
perfectiy indifferent whether they, learn it or 
nor. 3 5 1 
The judicious reader will eaſily ſee, that this 
work is intended to anſwer the purpoſe both of 
a grammar and a book of exerciſes. But it will 
not ſupply the place, or ſuperſede the neceflity WM 
of a ſpelling- book; for, before the ſcholar is 

ut into it, he is ſuppoſed to be able to read 

'rench with tolerable accuracy: and when he 
can do ſo, he muſt be made perfect maſter of the 
parts of ſpeech ; of which the generality of chil- 
dren are ignorant; and it is chiefly their -ignor- Wil 
ance in this reſpect, that hinders them ever after 
from underſtanding the rules. When the ſcholar 
is advanced ſo far, he muſt learn the conjugation 
of verbs and the declenſion of nouns; and as 
ſoon as he is maſter. of theſe, he may be put 
upon turning into French the exerciſes upon the 
verb to be, and upon the ſubſtantive nouns, page 
46. He will then be qualified to enter upon 
the rules relating to the article, and may after- 


wards proceed to learn the other rules exactly 
in the order in which they lie. 


W py 4, 


n —. 
n 


an dc is, inſtead of mi. 


F. 4, Yead quils oh vent, inſtead of qu ils ent. 


| 


% 
# 


S. 
+ 


i, read nominative for the enminative. 
yo „i la micus policies, inſtead of la plus ro- 


— N 29, read le crgateur, inſtead of Ia erẽareur. 
— 5 '22, 


guad, if there is any tenſe of the verb, e 6 
or of any other verh between the laſt noun 
255 . 
| are not accom to 9 
inſtead of, are accompanied with the verb 


3 1 but if t accompanied ith that 
5 verb; infead of, bur any are nr accom: 


— 27 Rel 10, read elles fem. and eur ms, 
— 05 , ceux.qui crcient. 


+ erl. youd fi vous rencontrez, ibid. 2. 10, m dite 


F eee thatreigned 

: 74.3 t ot party that 

| IH 15, read 1 of denner. ibid. . 
37 read ſuivant que, inſtead of ſuivan que. 
16 inſtead of preſenſe, ibid. I. 

wo 53 4867 3 — of juſqui 


* 


e e inflend of medicine, id. 
ce lead of apr 
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8 Ho O many letters are there in French 2 | 
F wenty-five, viz. a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, J ks | |. 
1, Wy By O, By duds G th Ws Te Xe Yo 2 | | 
1 g 


How are theſs letters divided? 
Into vowels and conſonants. 
2 How many vowels are there? 
A. Six, a, e, i, o, u, y: the other letters are called 
conſonants. 
2; What dal you mean by parts of ſpeech? 

The words we make uſe of to expreſs ourſelves 
in ö or ſpeaking. 

How many parts of ſpeech are there? 

Nine, vix. the article, ſubſtantive (or noun), ad- | 
jeftive, x pronoun, verb, adverb, prepoſition, oonju unc- 
= tion, and interj jection. IS. 4 
* What is an article? . 

It is a word prefixed to a ſubſtantive, dekating 
its different ſtates or relations, ene, the Rory 
the * | BD - 57001 29 
| B '2 What 


- 4 CREE INN 


# SEE 
2. What'is a ſubſtantive? {( 
A. A ſubſtantive is a word expreſſing the name of a 

thing, that can be ſeen or conceived, as the hzuſe, 

virtue, dice. 88 

I What is an adjective ? 
A word that ſhews what the ſubſtantive is, as 

& good man, white roſes. Good and white denote what 

the man and the roſes are. | 


What is a pronoun? 
A pronoun is a word that ſtands for the name of 


a perſon, or a ſubſtantive, as, I dance. It is old, —1[ 

| ftands for my name; and it for the thing ſpoke of. 

. What is a verb ? SS 

| . A verb is a word that expreſſes what is ſaid, or 

| affirmed, of things, as he writes, we ſpeak. „ 
2. What do you mean by adverbs, conjunctions, 


Lr 
{ prepoſitions, and interjections | 

A. Adverbs expreſs ſome circumſtance, quality, or 
manner of the verb they are joined with.—Conjunc-_ 
tions connect ſentences together. — Prepoſitions are 
placed before nouns to ſhew their relation. —Interjec- 
tions expreſs a ſudden emotion or paſſion of the ſoul. — 
Adverbs, conjunctions, prepoſitions, and interjections, 
N all indeclinable; that is to ſay, they admit of no 
article before them. One cannot ſay, the never, the 
 - before. | 


— 


.. 8 
* * — — — 
- 
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: * \ 'HAT is to be obſerved of ſubſtantives ? 
4. That they have two numbers; the ſingular, and 
the plural: each number has four caſes, viz. the 
nominative, the genitive, the dative, and the accuſa- 
* 3 mean by ſingular and plural? 
The fingular expreſſes but one thing, and the 
b 8 or more; as, the man, the boys. 2. * 


| "2 34 
| I How is the plural formed in Engliſh? - 
A. By adding an s to the ſingular, as bird, birds. 
There are ſome exceptions to this rule; ſuch as, child, 
wolf, calf, which make children, wolves, calves. 1 
. By what mark do you know the cafes of nouns? 
By the article that ſtands before them, g 
2. Which are theſe articles ? | 
A. The following ; the, for the nominative and ac- 
cuſative : of the, or %, for the genitive: 10 the, or ſa, 
for the dative; as, | ” 
| Singular, Plural. 
Nom. the King, the Kings. 
Gen, of the King, of the Kings. 
Dat. to the Kinz, to the Kings, 2 
There is alſo another article, viz, a, or an, as fol. 
lews ; nom. a, or an, gen. of a, FA an, dat, ts a, to an 
15 Which are the articles in French? | 
If the ſubſtantive is ſingular, maſculine, and be- 
gins with a conſonant, _— are as follows: 


— 


Nom. le, Rei, the King. 
Gen. du, . 5 du Rei, of the King. 
Dat. , au Roi, to the King. 
Acc. le, le Roi, the King. 


But, if the noun is feminine, the articles are, la, 
de la, a la, la; as, | 
Nom. la Reine, the Queen. 
Gen. de la Reine, of the Queen, 
Dat. à la Reine, to the Queen. 
Acc. la Keine, the Queen. | 
If the noun is ſingular, and begins with a vowel, 
or an h mute, it takes the following articles, “, del, 
aP, as for example: : 


Nom. Fame, the Soul. 
Gen. de Pame, of the Soul. 
Dat. a Pame, to the Soul, 
.- ao FR the Soul. : 
2, Which articles do French nouns ta'e in the-plu- 


ral ? | 
J. All nouns plural, whether maſculine, feminine, 
2 or 


T4 4 
or beginning with a vowel, or h mute, take the fol- 
{ 8 articles, les, des, au; as, 
lural. Plural. 
Nom. les Hommes, the Men. les Femmes, Women, 
Gen. des Hammes, of the Men. des Femmes, of Women. 
| Dat. aux Hommes, to the Men. aux Femmes, to Women. 
les Oifeaux, the Birds. 
des Orfeaux, of the Birds. 
aux Oiſcauæ, to the Birds. 
Have the French no other article? 
. Yes, they have un for the maſculine, and une for 
the feminine; as, . 
Singular. Singular. 
| IN. wn cheval, a horſe, une maiſon, a houſe. 
S. dun cheun, of a horſe. dune maiſon, of a houſe. 
D. a un cheval, to a horſe. d une marſon, to a houſe. 
Hh Proper names of perſons, cities, villages, and places, 
take no article before the nominative, Jar they take de 
before the genitive, and à before the dative; as, 
London, Londres. God, Dieu. 
Of London, de Londres. Of God, de Dieu. 
To London, à Londres. To God, a Dieu, 
\F How is the plural made in French. iP 
By adding an 5 to the ſingular, as la maiſon, les 
maiſens. But if the ſingular ends in ail or al, the plu- 
ral ends in aux, as general, generaux, travail, travaux, 
except bal, carnaval, regal, portail, ſerail, attirail, de- 
tail, eventail, mail, antail, gouvernail, which take 
an s in the plural. f the ſingular ends in , the plural 
takes x inſtead of s. 


* 


E HM A P. III. 


r 


D. \ J HAT is to be obſerved of Bu adjec- 


3 ? 
A. That they are of all genders and numbers; 35, 


| 0 good ma, d good bomann; the good men, the: god women. 


2; Pray, | 


. * 
| 1 
J Pray, is it the ſame with French adjectives ?.. 
No; French adjectives have a ſingular and a plu- 

ral, a maſculine and a feminine ; except thoſe ending in 
e mute, which have the maſ-uline and feminine alike ; 
as, un homme ſage, une femme ſage. 
2. How do they form their plural? ; 

A. By adding an s to their ſingular, unleſs they end 
in x, and then the ſingular and plural are alike in the 
maſculine : but the feminine takes an 5s. 

How do French adjectives form their feminine? 
. We have obſerved, that thoſe ending in e mute 


have their ' maſculine and feminine alike. But the 


others generally form their feminine by adding e ta the 


maſculine ; as, grand, joli, amer, prudent, make, grande, 


Jolie, amere, prudente. | 
85 Do they all follow this rule? 

No; ſome form their feminine according to the 

. . : a * 
ending of the maſculine; as follows: Such as end in 
eur, eux, change r, x, into ſe; as, malheureux ; 5, mal- 
heureuſe : flatteur ; f, flatteuſe : Except the following 
which add an e mute to form their feminine; as, aute— 


rieur, ęxterieur, citerieur, inferieur, interieur, meillicur, 
majeur, mineur, poſterieur, ſuperieur, uiterieur,— The 


following form their feminine, as follows. 


MM | MI... 
Beau, Belle. | Fe, 
Nouveau, Nouvelle. Crud, Cruz. 

| Abſou, -Abſoute. Nud, Nue. 
Benin, Benigne. Verd, Kerte., 
Malin, Maligne. Mou, Molle. 
Frais, Fache. | Public, Publique. 
Jaloux, 22 - Grec, Grecque. - 
Roux, Turc, Turque. 


ouſſe. 
 Diſſeus, Diff, Caduc, Caduque. 
Thoſe ending in /, change F into ve, as vif, vive. 
Thoſe ending thus form their feminine as follows: 
Maſ. Fem. 
c. adds, hes as. Seche. 
25 uc, Long, Longue. 
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„ aa, , as, Cruel, Cruelle. 


52 le, Pareil, Pareille. 
el, le, Mel, Molle. 
ul, le,  Nul, Nulle. 
on, ne, Bon, Bonne. 
en, e, Ancien, Ancienne. 
as, os, es, add, fe, " Gras, Graſſe. 
et, ot, fe, | Net, Wette. 


Thoſe ending in oux, aux, turn the x; the firſt into. 
ce, as doux, douce; the ſecond into /e ; as, faux, {auf 

It is to be obſerved, that the French uſe, bel, vieil, 
before a vowel, or an h not ſounded; as, un bel homme, 


nan bel oiſeau; a handſome man, a fine bird: un vieil of- 


Fcer, an old officer. 3 
1 I What is meant by degrees of compariſon ? 

The increaſing or leſſening the fignification of 
adjectives. Ei 
+ ©. How many degrees of compariſon are there? 

Three; viz. the poſitive, the comparative, and 
the ſuperlative ; as, great, greater, greateſt. 

Q. How are the comparative and ſuperlative formed 
in Engliſh ? ST 5 
A. The comparative is formed by adding er to the 
poſitive, and the ſuperlative by adding %, if the adjective 
ends with a conſonant; as, fall, taller, tall! but, if 
it ends with a vowel, the comparative only adds an 7, 
and the ſuperlative „; as, wiſe, wiſer, wiſeſt. 

Do all adjectives make their comparatives, and ſu- 
perlatives, after this manner ? 
A. No; thoſe of two, or more, ſyllables form them 
with theſe adverbs, more, moſt; as, courageous, mire 
courageous, moſt courageous. _ 


a 
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nA bp. Tu. 


Q. How many ſorts of pronouns are there? 
A. Four; viz. perſonal, poſſeſſive, relative, and de- 


monſtrative. | 


9. What 


L 7 


7 


creatures, and of things. 


p; 


plural. 


Sing. I, thou, he, ſhe, or it. 


They are declined thus: 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 3. We. ö 
Gen. of me, of us. 
Dat. to me, to us. 
Ace. me, us. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. he, they, 
Gen. of him, of them. 
Dat. to him, to them. 
FÜ%ͤ ec 


. As follows: 


Singular. 
Nom. je, moi, 
Gen. de moi, 


I. 


Dat, me, moi, d moi, 
Acc, me, moi, 
Singalar. 


Gen. die toi, 
Dat. te, toi, d toi, 


ACC. te, bus; 


Sin gular. 
Ness l, lui, 
Gen. & lui, 
Dat. Jui, a lui, 
Acc, th, lui, 


the or it. 


1 
What is the uſe of pronouns perſonal? 
They ſtand for the name of rational, or irrationa 


How many of them are there ? 
Six; three for the ſingular, and three for che 


When we ſpeak of inanimate things in-the ſngular, | 
we uſe it; as, the houſe is large, but it is eld. . $ | 


. How are pronouns perſonal declined i in French E 


| ' 

\ 7 
1 
5 7 


11 


Plu. Ve, ye, they. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. thou, ye, er you. 


1 
lf 
Gen. of thee, of you. fl | 


Dat. to'thee, to you. 
Acc. thee, you. 
Cingular. 
Nom. ſhe. 
Gen. of her. 
Dat. to her. 1 
Acc. her. = | 4 


* 
| 


Plural. h 

nous, we. 

de nous, | 
nous, d nous, 
NOUS, 


Plural. 
vous, ye. 
de vous, 
Vous, d Vous, 
vous. 
Plural. 
Hs, eux, N | 
leur, 
leur, d eux, 
les, cux, 


Singular, 


1 1 
— OI 


Nom. elle, ſhe or it. elles, they. 
Gen. Melle, | delles, 
| Dat. lui, d elle, leur, à elles, 
- Ace. la, elle, les, elles, 
Singular. 
Nom. ſoi, one's ſelf. 
Gen. de ſoi, 


Dat. foi, ſe, | 
I Which are the pronouns poſſeſſive? 
A. My, thy, bis, her, its, mine, thine, our, your, 
their, ours, yours, theirs. 
. Which are the pronouns relative ? 
. Who, which, that, what. They are called rela- 
tive, becauſe they relate to nouns or perſons, | 
They are declined as follows : | 


Singular and Plural. 


Nom. who, hich, „ 
Gen. whoſe, of whom, of which, whoſe. of that. 
Dat. to whom, to which, to that. 
Acc. whom, which, that. 


55 Which are the pronouns demonſtrative ? 
A. The following; this, that, * Ya z theſe, theſe, 
plural :—they are uſed when we parficularize or point 
at perſons or things; as, that door, this horſe... 
I How are verbs divided ? 5 
Into regular, irregular, and imperſonal. 
A verb is called regular, when it follows the rules of 
its conjugation in forming its tenſes. It is called irre- 
lar when it deviates from them. An imperſonal is a 
verb which is conjugated only in the third perſon of the 
ſingular; as, it rains, it ſnows, | | 
What is meant by verbs reflected? 
Verbs denoting an action, which reflects on the 
rſon or thing that produces it; as, I hurt myſelf; 
he Ives himſelf. | | | 
I What is to be obſerved of verb? 
A. That they have four moods; viz. the infinitive, 
indicative, ſubſunctive, and imperative; and each 


has tenſes, 
5 ©. What 


1 
e oor romp wow the ev 


OO Os 
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D. What is a tenſe! : | DE 
A. A tenſe expreſſes the time, in which ſomething 
Was, is, Or ſhall be. 
. What do you obſerve of tenſes ? | 
A. That they have two numbers, the ſingular and 
plural; and each number has three perſons, called 
the firſt, ſecond, and third, except the imperative, which 
has only two {perſons in the ſingular, viz. the ſecond 
and the third. a | 
I: By what ſigns do you know theſe perſons ? | 
A. By the pronoun perſonal, or the ſubſtantive, that BN 
ſands before them, as follows: [7 


| Singular, 
Fr. £ 

Second, thou. 
Third, be, /he, it, or a ſubſtantive ſingular, 


Plural, 
_ i | 
econd, s Jo. --. 3 | 11 
Third, 70 e plural; 1] 
As, I love, hon laveſt, he loves, the maſler loves; we 
love, ye love, they love, the maſters love. 1 3 "4 
D.: How many tenſes are there in each mood, 
A. There are five in the indicative ; viz. the preſent, 
the imperfect, the preterite, the future, and the condi- 
tional. ; PO, _— 
The ſubjunctive has two; viz. the preſent and the 
preterite. | 


2 
; 
| 
4 
7 
. 
5 
1 
& 


"The mfinitive has three; viz. the prefent, the par 
ticiple active, and participle paſt or paſſive. , 
The imperative has but the preſent. 3 
©. By what ſigns do we know the different tenſes? 
A. The preſent of the indicative denotes the preſ en 
time; as, I peak. The imperſect has did before it 
as, I did ſpeak, The preterite commonly ends with 
and ſometimes with t; as, he loved, we brought. _ 
The future has /ha!l or quill before it; as, he wi 
come, I. all go. | | 
The conditional has could, would, or aud, betonfi 
it ; as, I. ſhauld, could, or would write. ; 


N L 10 * | 
The preſent of the ſubjunctive takes ny before it, 
Pcs its preterite might; as, he may come, they might 
 fpear. Rs . 
The imperative commands, deſires, entreats, ex- 
Sz as, come with me. It takes let before every per- 
ſon, except the two ſecond ; as, cume thou, let him cones; 
bet us come, come ye, let them come. 4:58] 
— infinitive is known by the ſign to before it; as, 
to ſpear. 5 a 8 
The participle active ends in ing; as, ſpeaking. 
The participle paſt generally ends in d, though 
ſometimes in t or n; as, loved, lept, given. 


8 
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IRE 


8 


A . V. 


th 
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I \ \ HAT is meant by conjugat ons? 

= _ The manner in which regalar verbs are conju- 

| ated, | 

| * How many conjugations are there of French re- 

aular verbs? 11 

4 Ten. | 

©. By what mark do you know the conjugation of 

a verb? . | 

A4. By the ending of its infinitive. 

' IN all verbs of the ſame ending conjugatcd 
ike FP 

A. No; ſome deviate from the general rule; for 

which reaſon they are called irregular. 


8 How do regular French verbs end in the infini- 
ive? | | 


. 
£ 
: 
c 


t 
In the following manner : 


Infinitive. ©, Parts A. Part. pal. 


er, parler, ant, 5 
„ 1 i ant, i. 
tir, ſentir, tant, ti. 
enir, tenir, ant, enu. 


evoir, devoir, ant, 16. 


HE. 


Infiniti ve. Part. Act. Part. paſt. 
6. aire, faire, eſant, act. 
7. inare, peindre, gnant, int. 
; & uire, conduire, uiſaut, uit. 
9. oitre, pparoitre, 2 1. 
10. dre, vendre, 1 du. 


The two following verbs are called — and 
are conjugated wu : 


F Infiniti De. 
Preſent, to have, avoir. 
Part. active, having, ayant. 
Part. paſt, had, eu. 
Preſent.—Indicative. 
Sing ular. of Plural. 
I have, Jai. | Wee have, nous avons. 
Thou haſt, tu as. Ve or you have, vous avez. 
He or ſhe” has, il, or elle a. They have, ils ont, or elles 
ey Imperfeet. HE ant. 
$ engular. 1: Plural. 
I had, Javois. © We had, nous avions. 
Thou hadſt, tu avois. Ye had, wous aviez. 
He had, al avoit. They had, ils avoient. 
Preterite. | 4 
Singular. Plural. 
I had, j eus. We had, nous eumes, 
Thou hadſt, zu eus. Ye had, wous eutes. 
He 9 ien. They bad, ils eurent. 
— Future, | 
Singular. Plural. 


I ſhall or will have, j aurai. We ſhall have, nous aurons. 


Thou ſhalt have, tu auras. Ye ſhall have, vous aurez. 
He ſhall have, il aura. They! ſhall have, ils aurous 


Conditional. 
I ſhould, could, er would have, jaurois, 
Sing, Thou ſhouldſt have, tu aurois, 
He ſhould have, il auroit. 


P lur al, 
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ty 


—̃ Wes mould have, 
Hl. J Ye ſhould have, 


They ſhould have, 


2] 


nous QUIIDNS. 


Vous auriez. 


ils auroient. 


SuBJuNcTIVE Moov. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


I may have, Faiæ. 
Sing. J Thou mayeſt have, u ates. 
He may have, il ait. 
We may have, nous dyons. 
Plu. 1 Ye may have, vous gyex. 
They may have, ils ayent. 
„ Fei. 
I might have, j 'euſſe. 
Jing. J Thou mighteſt have, t erſſes. 
He might have, il ett. 
- We might have, nous euſſions, 
Pu. Ye might have, vous euſſiex. 
* They might have, ils euffent. 
=, i | | Imper ive. « 1 | 
Singular. „ ᷑urxul. 
ate. Let us have, ayons. 
Let him have, qu'il ait. Have ye, ayez. 
| Let them have, qu ils atent. 
To be.—Irfinitive, _ 
. Preſent, to be, etre. 
Participle preſ. being, etant. 
En paſſ. been, eté. 
IN DICATIVE. 
Preſent. 

Singular. ” Plural. | 
T am, Je ſuis. We are, nous ſommes, 
Thou art, tu es. Ye are, wous tes. 
He is, il oft. 


They are, is ſont. 


Imper fe, 


C 3 1 


Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 
I was, j ttois, We were, nous tins, 
Thou waſt, tu Ztois. Ye were, wous ttiez. 
He was, il #toit, They were, ils &toient, 

Preterite. 2 

Singular. | Plural. 
I was, je us. We were, nous fiimes, 
Thou waſt, 1 fus. Ye were, vous fittes. 
He was, il fut. They were, ts Freut. 

Future. 
Singular. Plural, 


7 ſhall or will be, je ferai. We ſhall be, nous ſerons, 
Thou ſhalt be, tn ſeras. Ye ſhall be, vous ſerex. 
He ſhall be, il * They ſhall be, ils ſeront. 


Conditional, 
1 ſhould, could, er would be, je ſerais, 
Sing. J Thou ſhouldeſt be, tu ſerais. 
He ſhould be, X Il ſeroit. 
We ſhould be, nous ſerions. 
Pli Ye ſhould be, vous ſeriez. 
They ſhould be, e #s ſeroint. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Preſent. 
7 agar, iis | w. Plural. 781. 
may je ſois. e may be, nous yon 
Thou mayeſt be, tu ſors. Ye may be, 15 — — 
He may be, il ſoit. They may be, il "I 
| Preterite. | 
| 1 . 3 je fuſſc. 
Sing. 0 Thou 7 4 "a be, bf uſſes. 
He might be, il fut. 


We might be, nous fuſſuns. 
1 We might be, Daus fuſfiez, 
They 22 be, ls fuſſent. 


C Innperurive: 


n 


Imperative. 
Singular. Plural. 
Be thou, fois. Let us be, ent. 


An oo. qu'il ſoit, Be ye, 
jo Let them be, 2 ils ſoient, 


VerBs REGULAR : Pirft Conjugation, er. 


| | 1 nfint tive . 
Preſent, to love, aimer. 
Participle act. loving, aimant. 
Participle paſſ. loved, aimt. 
Inpicarive. | 
= :. Preſent. 
n Plural. 
I love, J aime. We love, nous aimont. 
Thou loveſt, tu aimes, Ye love, vous aimex. 
He loves, il aime. They love, ili aiment. 
1 A To" 4 ef „ 1 
s Singular. * Plural. 


I did love, 7 "aimois, We did love, nous gimions. 


Thou didſt love, tu aimois. Ye did love, vous aimiez. 
He did love, il aimoit. They did love, ils aimotents 


| Preterite. . 
Singular. Plural. 
I loved, J amai. We loved, nous aimames, 
Thou lovedft, tu aimas, Ye loved, wous aimdtes. 
He loved, 114 aima, They loved, its aimerent. 


| Future. 
I ſhall or will love, J aimerai. 
Sing. Thou ſhalt love, tu aimenas. 
He ſhall love, il aimera. 
We ſhall love, nous aimeront. 
Pu. is Ye ſhall love, | vous aimerea. 


— wall I love, =" als aimer ont. 
| 'P Ins 
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Conditional. 
I ſhould, could, or would love, j aimerois. 
Sing. J. Thou ſhouldſt love, tu aimerois. 
He ſhould love, il aimeroit. 
We ſhould love, nous aimerions. 
P1 Ye ſhould love, VOUS. AIMErTER, 
They ſhould love, is aimeratent. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Sen | 
Singular, Plural. 
I may love, Jaime. We may love, nous aimions. 


Thou mayſt love, tu aimes. Ye may love, vous aimiez. 
He may love, il aime. They may en ils ai meut. 


é Preterite. 
5 I might love, . Faimaſſe 
Sing. 3 Thou mighteſt love, iu aimaſſes. 
He might love, il aimat. 
We might love, nous ewe. ny 
Plu. % Ye might love, Vous aim 
They might love, ils atmaſſent, 
Imperative. 
Aae | Plitrali - 
Love thou, aime. Let us love, armont. 
Let him love, gu'il aime, Love yes, aimez. 
Let them love, gu ils aiment. 


There are two verbs Irregular of this capjugation, 
viz. aller, puer. 


Second a ir. 


RRP 
Preſent, to puniſh, ur. 
Participle act. puniſhing, . 
Participle pail, puniſhed, - prent, 


C 2 } | INDIcA- 


1 


 InpicaTIvE. 
Preſent. 
| Singular. Plural. 
I puniſh, je punis. We puniſh, nous puniſſons. 


Thou puniſheſt, tu punis. Ye puniſh, vous puniſſex. 
He puniſhes, il punit. They puniſh, ils puniſſents 


3 Imperfect. 5 
(I did puniſh, je puniſſois. 
Seng. ö Thou didſt puniſh, # — -2 
He did puniſh, 1 puniſſoit. 
| We did puniſh,  mous puniſſions. 
Pla. Ye did puniſh, vous punif, 
.C They did puniſh, ils puniſſoient. 
%% Preterite. 
Singular. Plural. 
T puniſhed, je punis. We puniſhed, nous punimes. 


Thou puniſhedſt, tu punis. Ye puniſhed, vous punites. 
He puniſhed, il punit. They puniſhed, ilspunirent. 


13 Future. 
(I fhall or will puniſh, je punirai. 
Sing. J Thou ſhalt puniſh, tu puniras. 
| C He ſhall puniſh, il punira. 
We ſhall puniſh, nous punirons. 
Plu. 3 Ve ſhall puniſh, vous punirez. 
> They ſhall puniſh, ils puniront. 
2 Conditional. | 
(CI would puniſh, je punirois. 
Sing. 3 Thou ſhouldſt puniſh, tu punirois, 
. He ſhould puniſh, il puniroit. 
We ſhould puniſh, nous punirions. 
Plu. 3 Ye ſhould puniſh, vous puniriez. 
e They ſhould puniſh, ls puniroient. 


Sur 


[ 17 ] 


SUBJUNCTIVE, 
Preſent. 
J may puniſh, je punifſe. 
Sing. Thou mayeſt puniſh, 27 Tor: of 
He may puniſh, il puniſſe. 
We may puniſr, nous puniſſions, 
Plu. 0 Ye may puniſh, vous puntſſiez.. 
They Aa puniſh, ils punifent. 
Preterite. 
I might.puniſh, je prnife; 
ai j Thou mightſt puniſh, 7 2 | 
He might puniſh, il punit, 
We might puniſh, nous puniſſions... 
Plu. 4 Ye might puniſh, vous punt 2 | 
INE might puniſh, ili puniſſen 
Imperative. 
: Sing a . him — FY | 21 putnfſe . 
Let us puniſh, uni ſſons. 
Plu, 1 Paniſh ye, : pune | 
Let them puniſh, | — ils Puniſſent. | 
- Third Conjugation, tir. 
 TInfiuime. 
Preſent, to ſmell, ſentir. 
Participle act. ſmelling, fentant, 


Participle paſſ. ſmelt, 


InpicaTrve. 
: Preſent. 
Sin gular. | | 
I ſmell, je fes. We ſmell, 


Thou imelleſt, tu ſens, Xe ſme}, 


Plural.” 


nous ſentons 
vous fentez, 


He imells, il ſent, They ſmell, 4 entent. 
C 3 


Inperfet?. 


5 18 3 | 
Imperfett, 
I did ſmell, Je ſentois. 
Sixg. J Thou didſt ſmell, tu ſentois. 
He did ſmell, il ſentoit. 
We did ſmell, nous ſentions. 
Plu. 1 Ve did ſmell, vous ſentiex. 
| © They did ſmell, ils ſentoient. 
: Preterite. | 
{1 I ſmelt, Je ſentis, We ſmelt, nous ſentimes. 
| Thou ſmelteſt, tu ſentis. Ye ſmelt, vous ſentites. 
{1 He ſmelt, il ſentit. They ſmelt, ils ſentirext. 
; ; Ss F uture. > 
N 4 Iwill ſmell, je ſentirai. 
| Sing. % Thou wilt ſmell, tu ſentiras. » 
1 He will ſmell, il ſentira. 
1 We will ſmell, nous ſentirons. 
f Piu. 3 Te will ſmell, vous ſentirez. 
| They will ſmell, ils ſentiront. 
: & Conditional. | 
| I would ſmell, Je ſentirois. 
ö Sing. 3 Thou wouldſt ſmell, tu ſentirois. 
| | He would ſme], il ſentiroit. 
| We*”would ſmell, nous ſentirions. 
| Plu. Ye would ſmell, vous ſentirtez. 
| 1 5 They would ſmell, ils ſentiroient. 
F | oe} © SuBJuUNCTIVE. 5 
5 | Preſent. 
J may ſmell, je ſente. 
| | Sing Thou mayſt ſmell, ru ſentes. 
| T. He may ſmell, il ſente. 
1 4 We may ſmell, nous ſentions. 
| | Plu. J Ye may ſmell, vous ſentiez, 


1 


They may ſmell, ils ſentent, 


Priteritt; 


80 1 


Preterite. / 

I might ſmell, Je ſentiſſe. 

ur- Thou mightſt ſmell, tu ſentifſes. 

| He might ſmell, il ſentit. 
We might ſmell, nous ſentifſuns.. . | 
P lu. Ye mig t ſmell, VOUS ſentiſſiex. | ; 
They might ſmell, ils ſentiſſent. 1 
Imperative. | | 
Singular. | Plural. WA 
Smell thou, ſens. Let us ſmell, ſentons, WM 


Let him ſmell, qu'il ſente. Smell ye, ſentex. — 1 
| Let them ſmell, gu ils enter 


The fourth Conjugation, enir. 
Infinittve.. 
Preſent, to prevent, prevent, 


Participle act. preventing, previnant, 
Particigle paſſ. prevented, prevenu. 


InDICATIVE. 
Preſent. 


I prevent, je previens. 
Thou preventeſt, tu previens. 

He prevents, i previent. 
We prevent, nous Prevenons., 
Ye prevent, vous pri venex. 
They prevent, ils previennent. 


Imper fect. 
I did prevent, je prevenois. 
Thou didſt prevent; tu pre venois. 
He did prevent, il prẽvenoit. 1 
We did prevent, nous prevenions, 1 
Ve did prevent, Vous preveniez. 
They did prevent, z/s Pray 


Sing. 


Plu. 


Sing. 


Plu. 


{| Preterite. 
I prevented, . r 
Sg. 12 Thou preventedſt, — privms. . 
He prevented, il prevint. 
We prevented, nous pri vinmes. 
| Os. Ye mevented, vous previntes, 
They prevented, ils previnrent. 
Future. 5 
I ſhall prevent, Je priviendrai. 
Thou ſhalt prevent, 1 priviendres. 


, He ſhall prevent, #1 previendra.. 
We ſhall prevent, nous previendrons, 
Ye ſhall prevent, vous Previendrez, 
They ſhall prevent, ils previendront. 


Conditional. 
| I ſhould prevent, je priviendrois. 
| 8 ing. 1 Thou ſhould prevent, 2 priviendrois; 
He ſhould prevent, il previendroit. 
We ſhould prevent, neus previendrions. 
| Plu. J Ye ſhould prevent, vous priviendriez. 
| They ſhould prevent, ili previendroient. 
SuBJuUNcTIVE, 
Preſent. | 
f 1 12 prevent, ſe previenne, 
f Thou mayeſt prevent, tu Previennes, 
| He may prevent, il privienne. 
1 We may prevent, Nous prevenuons. 
= Pl. J Ye may prevent, vous priveniez. 
by. - They — prevent, ili Preuiennent. 
Preterite. 
ll I might prevent, 7, privinſſ. 
bing. | Thou mighteſt prevent, 1. previnſſes. 
| He might prevent, rl privint.. 
We — ht prevent, nous previnſſions. | 


They might prevent, ils previnſſent. 


Pl. Ye might prevent, vous privinſſiez.) 
| 
| Imper ative, 


f 21 1 


Imperative. | 
5 Prevent thou, previens. 
Sing. Let him prevent, qu'il preuienne. 
Let us prevent, prevenons. 
Plu. f Prevent ye, prevenex. 
Let them prevent, u ils previennent. 


The following verbs make their compounds with 
etre, and not with avoir. Convenir, deventr, diſcon vs 
nir, parvenir, provenir, venir, ſurvenir, revenir. 


The fifth Conjugation, evoir. 


Infinitive. 
Preſent, to owe,  dewvoir. 
Participle act. owing, devant. 
Participle paſſ. owed, du. 
Indicative. 
Singular. Pilar - - -. 
I owe, je dois, We owe, nous devons, 
Thou oweſt, tu dois. Ve owe, vous deve. 
He owes, il doit. They owe, ils doivent. 
= | Imperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 
I did owe, Je devois. We did owe, nous devions. 


Thou didſt owe, tu devois. Ye did owe, vous deviez. 
He did owe, il dævoit. They did owe, ils devoient. 


Preterite. 
Singular. Plural. 

TIT owed, je dus. We owed, nous dumes. 
Thou owedſt, tu dus. Ye owed, wous dutes. 
He owed, il dut. They owed, ils durent. 

| Future. : Fr 
" I ſhall owe, je devrai. 
Sing. 1 Thou ſhalt owe, tu devras. 
© He ſhall owe, il devra. 


n 
Plu, 
" 


0 t 2 7 

|| (We ſhall owe, nous deurons, 
4 Pl. Ye ſhall owe, vous devrez. 
| | They ſhall owe, ils devront. 
1} 0 


| _ 1 Conditional. 

1 (I ſhoult owe, je devrois. 

$11 Sing. 4 Thou ſhouldſt owe, tu devrois. 
| T He ſhould owe, il devroit. 
t We ſhould owe; nous devrions. 
F. 1 Ye ſhould owe, vous devriex. 
(They ſhould owe, ils deuvroient. 

SvsjuncTIvE. © 
Preſent. 


| Singular. 5 Plural. 
I may owe, Je dotve.. We may owe, nous devions. 
Thou mayſt owe, tu dives, Ye may owe, vous deviez. 
He may owe, il doive. They may owe, ili doivent. 


i 2 
? | 
4 

* 
= 


F Preterite. : 
| I might owe, je duſſe. 
Sing. ! Thou mighteſt owe, tu duſſes. 
| | He might owe, i diit, 
al We might owe, nous duſſions. 
j | Pla. | Ye might owe, vous duſſiez. 
They might owe, ils duſſent. 
Imperative. 
Singular. Plural. 
Owe thou, dos. Let us owe, devons. 


Let him owe, u il doive. Owe ye, derez. 
\ | 5 Let themowe, gz ils doivent. 


The ſerth Cunjugation, aire... 
Hinitibde. 


Preſent, to do, faire. 
Participle act. doing, Feſant. 


Farticiple paſſ. done, fait. 


InDICAs 


L 23 3 
INDICATIVE. 
Preſent. 


tu fais, 
i 

6 Imperfect. 
Singular. 


Je feſois. 


I did do, 
Thou didſt do, tu feſois. 


He did do, al feſoit. 
5 Preterite. 
Singular. 
je fis. 
tu fis. 


ill fit. 


J did, 
Thou didſt, 
He did, 
-_ Future. 
Singular. 
I ſhall do, Je ferat. 
Thou ſhalt do, u feras. 
He ſhall do, il fera. 
He ſhould do, 


Conditional. 
We ſhould do, 


I ſhould do, 
Thou ſhouldfſt do, 
Plu, | Ye ſhould do, 
| They ſhould do, 


SUBJUNCTIVE, 


Preſent. 
Singular. | 
T may do, je faſſe. 


We do, 
Ye do, 
They do, 


We did do, 
Ye did dd, 


Vous ſãee g. | 4 
Fhey did do, ils feſcient. | 


We did, 
Yedid, 
They did, 


We ſhall do, 
Ye ſhall do, vous ferez. 
They ſhall do, il ferom. 


| je ferois. 


il feroit. 


We may do, nous faſſims, 
Thou mayſt do, tu faſſes. Ye may do, vous 
They may do, illi faſſent. 


Plural. 
nous feſons.. * 


vous faites, 
ils font. 


Plural. 
nous fefrons, 


Plural. 
nous fimes. 


vous ſites. 


ils firent. 


Plural. 


nous ferans. 


u V er ois. 
nous ferions. 


vous feriez. 


Plural. 


32%. 


Preterite, 


14 


Preterite. 


| 87 ngular. Plural. 
| Imig ht 8 je fe. We mig ht do, nous fi = | 


Thor might do, zu en. Ye mig ht do, vous 
| He might do, They mioht do, ili Men. 


Imperari. e. 
Si: ular. | Plural. 
Do th fats. Let us do, Feſons, 
Jet him do, ui faſt. Do ye, aites, 


Let them do, gu'ils faſſent, 


The ſeventh Conjugation, indre. 


* nfinitive . a 
Preſent, to join, Jjioindre. 
participle act. joining, Jjoignant. 
Participle paſl. joined, joint. 
Indicative o | | | 
Singular. | Plural. 
oin, - Je joins. We join, nous joignons. 
77 hou joineſt, 7u joins. Te join, vous joignez. 
He joins, il joint. They join, ili jeignent. 
Imperfett, oy 
| Sougular. Plural. 
I did join, je jeignois. We did join, nous joignions, 


Thou didit; join, tu joignois, Xe did join, vous joigniez. 
He * join, il joignoit. They * join, ils * 


Preterite. 
Singular. 3 8 
I joined, je joignis, We joined, nous joignimes. 
Thou joinedſt, tu joignis. Ye joined, vous joignites. 
He joined, il joigmt, They joined, ls joignirent. 


Future. 
8 I ſhall jo Joins 7 je joindrai. 
; Sing. 1 Thou ſhalt join, tu joindras. 
He ſhall join, ill joindra. 


Plu, 


1 28 1 


We ſhall join, nous joindrons. 
Ply. Ye ſhall join, | vous joindrex. | 
They ſhall join, ils joindront. 19 
Conditional. : + 
I ſhould join, je joindrois. | 
Sing. 4 Thou ſhouldſt join, ru joindrois. 1 
He ſhould join, il joindroit. 19 
We ſhould join, nous joindrions. iy 
Plu. ö Ye ſhould join, vous joindriex. 1 
They ſhould join, ils joindroient. it | | 
SUBJUNCTIVE, 14 
| Preſent. 1 
F may join, Je jorone, 1 
Sing. ! Thou mayſt join, tu joigne. | | 
| He may join, il joigne. 1 
We may join, nous joignions, 6 
Plu. J Ye may join, vous joigniex. | 
They may join, ils joignent. 
. Preterite. 
I might join, e joigni ſſe. 
Sing. 7 Thou uulghth join, 2 
| He might join, i joignit. 
We might join, nous joigniſſions. 
Plu. Ve might join, Dou joigniſſiez. 
They might join, 275 222 
| 1 Imperutive. 
*. Join thou, eins. 
Sing. 1 him join. ny eigne. 
| Let us join, - * jo;gnons. 
Plu. } ou VVV 
T7 et them join, pu ils joignent. 


Verbs of the eighth Cznjugation, oitre. 
Infinite,.. . | 
Preſent, 7 to know! connoitre. 
Participle act. knowWiag, connoiſſani. 
Participle paſſ. known» connu. 


1 Indicati ve. 


1 26 3 


Indicative. 


Singular, Plural. 

1 know, je connois. We know, nous-connotſſons. 
Thou knoweſt, tu connois. Ye know, vous connoi ſſex. 
He knows, il connoit. They know, ils connoiſſent. 

i 1 Imperfect. | 
t I did 1 4 Je connoiſſots. 
Sing. 3 Thou didſt know, tu connoiſſois. 
He did know, il connoiſſoit. 
We did know, nous connoi ſſions. 
Plu. 1 Ye did know,  wous connoiſſiez. 
They did know, ils connoiſſorent. 
| Singular. Plural. 
I knew, je connus. We knew, nous connumes. 


Thou kneweſt, tu connus. Ye knew, vous connutes. 


They may know, 


He knew, il connut. They knew, ils connurent. 
| Future. 5 | 
IT ſhall know, je connoitrai. 
Sing, 3 Thou ſhalt know, tu conncitras. 
He ſhall know, il Tonmattra. 
We ſhall know, nous connoitrons. 
Plu. 1 Ye ſhall know, vous connoitrez. 
They ſhall know, ils connoitront. 
1 Conditional. . 
& 1 ſhould know, je connoitrois. 
Sing. ] Thou ſhouldſt know, tu connoitrois. 
He ſhould know, il connꝛitroit. 
We ſhould know, nous connoitriont. 
Pla. 3 Ye ſhould know, vous COmnoitriez. 
They ſhould know, ils connoitroient. 
133  SUBJUNCTIVE. 
28 Preſent. 
7 T may know, Je connoifſe, 
Sing. J Thou mayſt know, tu, connorfſes. 
I He may know, ill connoiſſe. 
kk We may know, nous connoiſſiuns. 
Pl. 4 Ye may know, vous connoiſſiex. 
8 ils connoiſſent. 


Pre- 


3 


3 Preterite. 
I might know, 
Thou mightſt know, 
He might know, 
We might know, 
Ye might know, 

, T hey might know, 


The ninth Conjugation, uite. 


; Infinitive. 
Preſent, to produce, 
Participle act. producing, 
Participle paſſ. produced, 


5 InDICATIVE.. 


| Preſent. 
I produce, | 
Bing. ö Thou p: oduceft, 
He produces, 
Me produce, 

] Ye produce, | 
They produce, 
„ Imperfect. 
5 I did * ny 


Phu. 


Sing. 3 Thou didſt produce, 
He did produce, 
We did produce, 

ö Ve did produce, 
They did produce, 
Preteriti. 

(l produced, 

3 Thou producedſt, 
He produced, 

D 2 


Imperative. 
Know thou, connois. 
Loet him know, 9 il c noi. 
Let us know, cennci ſſ ns. 
Know ye, connut}/ez.. 


Let them know, gu'ils connotſſents 


je produiſgs.” 
il produit, i 


je connuſſẽ. 
tu connuſſes. 
il connut. 


nous cannu Fons. 


vu COMMUſſie%e- 
ts connuſſent. 


produire. 
3 pr d 7 nt. 
Produit. 


je produi s. 
tu produis. 
il produit. 

nous produiſons. 
vous produi ſex. 


ils produi ſent. 


je produtſois, 
DE 
il produiſoit. 
nous produiſions. 
vous produiſiex. 


ils produiſoient. 


tu produiſis. 
Plu. 


1 28 ] 
We produced, 

Ve produced, 

They produced, 


Pla. 


| - Future. 
I will produce, 
Thou wilt produce, 
He will produce, 
We will produce, 
Ye will produce, 
They will produce, 


g Conditional. 
I ſhould produce, 


He ſhou'd produce, 
We ſhould produce, 
Ye ſhould produce, 
They ſhould produce, 


SUBJUNCTIVE, 


P reſent Tenſe. 
I may produce, 
Thou mayſt produce, 
He may produce, 
We may produce, 
Ye may produce, 
They may produce, 

Preterite. 

I might produce, 
Thou mightſt produce, 
He might produce, 
We might produce, 


Let him produce, 


Thou ſhouldſt produce, 


. J Ye might produce, 
They might produce, 
IMPERATIVE. 
ä Preſent. 
Sing. | Produce thou, pro 


4 10 grodui ſe. 


nous produi ſimes. 
Dous produiſites. 


ils produiſirent. 


je produirai. 

tn produiras. 

il produira. 
nous produirons. 
vous produirez. 
ils produiront. 


fe produirois. 

tu produirois. 

il produiroit. 
nous produirions. 
vous produiriez. 
ils produiroient. 


je produiſe. 
3 

il produiſe. 
nous produi ſions. 
vous produiſiex. 


ils produiſent. 


Je produi ſiſſ. 
ti pnoduiſiſſes. 
il prodiuiſit. 


nous produi ſiſſions. 


vous produtſiſſtez. 
ils b 


auts. 


Plus 


11 
Let us produce, produiſons. 
Plu. b 


Produce ye, produiſen. | 
Let them produce, gu'tls praduiſent. 


The tenth Conjugation, dre. 


. Infiniti ve. | 
Preſent, to ſell, vendre. 
Participle act. ſelling, vendant. 
Participle paſſ. ſold, vendu. 
INDICATIVE.. 
Prefent.. 
Singular. Plural. 
J ſell, je vends. We ſell, nous vendons. 
Thou ſelleſt, tu vends. Ve ſell, vous vendez, 
He ſells, 1 vend. They ſell, ils vendent. 
Impe Fect. 
| Singular. Plural. | 
I did ſell, je vendois. We did ſell, nous vendions. 


Thou didſt fell, ta vendors, Ye did fell, vous vendiez. 
He did ſell, it vendoit. They did ſell, ils vendoient. 


Preterite, 
Singular. | Plural. | 
I fold, je genais. We ſold, nous vendimes. 
Thou ſoldeſt, tu dendis. Ve old, vous vendites. 
He ſold, il vendit. They fold, ils vendirent. 
Future. 


Singular. | Plural. 
1 ſhall fell, je vendrai. We ſſhallbſell, nous vendrons. 
Thou fhalt fell, t vendras. Ye ſhall ſell, vous vendrez. 
He ſhall ſell, il vendra. They ſhall ſell, ils vendront. 


Conditional. 
f I ſhould ſell, je vendrois. 
Ling. / Thou ſhouldſt fell, ru vendrois. 
He ſhould ſell, il vendroit. 
We ſhould ſell, nous vendriont. 
Pla. Ye.ihould fell, - vans vendriex. 
They ſhould ſell, illi vendroient. 


D 3 | Sus. 


N 
1 
: 
f 5 
= 
N | 
41 
3 
2 ; 
35 
; 
4 4 
* J bi 
4 N 
{ | 
" 
2 = 
. 
1 
1 
1 
1 8 
1 % 
— * 
4 


30 J 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
12 Preſent. 
FC I may fell, Je vende 
Sir g. 7 Thou mayſt ſell, tu vendes. 
ge may fell, '- I vende, 
— We may ſell, nous vendions. 
Plu. } Ye may ſell, Vous vendiex. 
They may ſell, ils vendeni. 
Preterite. ö 
I might ſell, Je vendiſſe. 
Sing. ö Thou mighteſt fel], tu vendiſſes. 
He might ſell, il vendit. 
| We might ſel], nous vendiſſions. 
Pla. Ye might ſell, venus vendi ſſiez. 
| They might fell, ils vendiſſent. 
Imperative, 
87 Sell thou, | vends. 
* Let him ſell, gu il vende. 
Let us ſell, vendons. 
Plu. ö Sell ye, ma. 
Let them ſell, gu ils vendent. 


| VERBS REFLECTED. 

Theſe verbs are conjugated with two pronouns per- 
ſonal before every perſon ; the one nominative, and the 
= other accuſative, as follows: je me, tu te, il ſe, nous 

nous, Tous Vous, ils ſe, If a queſtion is aſked, the pro- 

noun nominative comes after the verb, and the 

other before it, as, Do I riſe? Me leve je? It is 

to be obſerved, that all verbs reflected, and the follow- 

ing, make their compounds in French with the verb etre, 

not with avoir, as in Engliſh: aller, abordew, accourir, 

arriver, diceder, deſcendre, entrer, monter, mourir, naitre, 
' partir, retourner, ſortir, tomber, and their derivatives. 


; Infiniti ve. | 
| | Preſent, to riſe, ſe lever. 
1 Participle act. riſing, ſe levant. 
| Participle pail. riſen, levi 


Inpicas 


— | C 3¹ 1 


IN DICATIVE. 
Preſent. 
Singular. i Plural. | 
I riſe, je me leve. We riſe, nous nous levons.. || 
Thou riſeſt, tu te leve. Le rife, vou vous lever, | | 
He riſes, il ſe lève. They riſe, is fe. levent. 
Imperfect. 
I did riſe, je me levors. 
Sing, ö Thou didſt riſe, tu te levois. 
He did riſe, il ſe levoit. 
We did riſe, nous nous levions. : 
Plu. ö Ve did riſe, vous vous levies, j| 
They did riſe, , ſe levoient. if 
Preterite. 1 
Singular. Plural. 15 
I roſe, je me levai, We roſe, nous nous levdmer. 


Thou roſeſt, tu te levas. Te roſe, vous vous Jevates, 
He roſe, il fe leuvu. They roſe, ils fe levirent, 


| Future. 
I ſhall riſe, je nie lèuerai. 
Sing. % Thou ſhalt riſe, tu te lèueras. 
He ſhall riſe, il ſe Rvera. 
We ſhall riſe, nous nous leveronr. 
Plu ö Ye ſhall riſe, vous vous lèverez. 
They ſhall riſe, ils ſe Itveront. 
Conditional. ns 
I ſhould riſe, je me [verors, 
Sing. 3 Thou ſhouldſt riſe, tu te Izverors. 
| He ſhould riſe, 1 ſe [twerott. 
We ſhould riſe, nous nous Itverions, 
Plu. j Ye ſhould riſe, vous vous leveriez, 
They ſhould riſe, illi ſe lèveroient. 
SUBJUNCTIVE, 
NE Nen. 
c I may riſe, je me ve. | 
Sing. 1 Thou mayſt riſe, Zu te lèves. 5 
He may riſe, il ſe ltves a1 
% 4 P tu, 6 


| 0 2 F 
We may riſe, nous nous levions. 
Pla, [ Ye may riſe, vous Vous lèviez. 
They may riſe, ili ſe levent. 
Preterite. 
I might riſe, je me vale. 
Sing. ſ Thou mightſt riſe, = te levaſſes. 
| He ga riſe, = ſe levat. 
We might riſe nous nous leyaſſions. 
; Plu. ] Ye might riſe, — vont vous levaſſiez.. 
1 Fhey might riſe, ls ſe levaſſent. 
1 ; r 
81 Riſe thou, leue toi. 
Let him riſe, qu'il ſe Ive. 
Let us riſe, levons nous. 
Pu. oi Riſe ye eve vous. 
chem riſe, 8 ſe levent. 
J have riſen, _ Je me ſuis levi, &c. 
J had riſen, Jie m'atais, or je me * lere, & . 
I ſhall have riſen, Je me ſerai levt, &c. 


|; I ſhould have riſen, je me ſerois leve, &c. 
I may have riſen, Je me ſois leve, &c. 
I might have riſen, je me fufſe leu, &c. 


Vers IRREGULAR. 
In nfinitive. 


bl Preſent, do go, as. - 
\ Participle act. going, allant, . 
[ Participle paſſ. gone, alli. 
= InDICATIVE. 
4 Singular. 5 Plural. : 
| | go, je vais, We go, nous alloys, 
| \ hou goeſt, tu vas. Ye go, vous alles, 
| id We goes, il vs. 2 80, ili vont. 


„„ 
eee 


1 
Imper fe. 
| Singular. * 3 
I did go, jallas. We did go, nous allions, 
Thou didſt go, tu allois. Ye did go, vous alliez. 
He did go, il alloit. They did go, ils alloient. 


Preterite. 
Singular. | Plural. 
] went, J allai. We went, aous allames. 
Thou wenteſt, tu allas. Ye went, vous ailatas. 
He went, il alla. They went, us allerent. 
Future. | 
Singular. Plural. 
I ſhall go, 7 'irai. We ſhall go, nous iron. 
Thou ſhalt go, tu iras, Ye ſhall go, vous irez. 
He ſhall go, 1 ira. They ſhall go, ils iront. 
Conditional, 
Singular. Plural. 
I ſhould go, 7'irois. We ſhould go, nous irians. 
Thou ſhouldſt go, fu irois. Ye ſhould go, vous iriex. 
He ſhould go, il iroit. They ſhould go, 71s iroient. 
| Imperative. 
Singular. | Plural. 
Go thou, | vas. Let us go, allons. 


Let him go, gu il aills. Go ye, allez. 
Let them go, u' ils aillent. 
Compounds 


1 have gone, je ſuis alle, &c. 


1 had gone, Fj etois alle, &c. 
I ſhall have gone, je ſerai alle, &c. 
I ſhould have gone, je ſerois alle, &c. 
I may have gone, je ſors all', &c. 


I might have gone, je fuſſe allt, &c. 
. je — tu pus, 1 1 in the indicative. 
Envoier makes j enverrai, j enverrois, inſtead of j; en- 
voierai, j envoierois. | | 

All the other verbs in er are regular. 

To go away, en aller, is a reflected verb. 8 
I go away, je men vais, tut en-vas, il Sen va, Bc. 


VIERIS. 


X 1 


'VeRBs IRREGULAR in ir, tir. 


1 Inſinitive. 
Preſent, - to acquire, aguerir. 
Participle act. acquiring aquerant. 
Participle paſſ. acquired, 491 18 


Indic. I acquire, jaquitrs, tu aguiers, il aguitrt : 

nous AquUerens, vous aquerez, its aguicrent. a 
A I did aquire, / 'aquerots, tu aquerais, i a- 

te nous aquerims, vous aqueriez, ils aqueroient. 
. I acquired, 7aguis, tu aguis, il aguit nous 
agui mes, Dorus aguites, ils agu rent. | 
Fut. I ſhall acquire, j aguerrai, tu aquerras, il 

@ © noms aguerrons, VOUS AQUETTER, ils aguerront. 
Cond. I ſhould acquire, j aguerroit, tu aguerrois, il 
aquerroit: neus en vous aquerriez, ils ener- 
roient. | 

Sub. I may acqu ire, Jaguierre, tu aquierres, al a- 
quiere : nous + oh vous aquicriez, ils aguierent 
_ Pret. I might acquire, aquiſſe, alle aquit . 
aqui eier, aguiſſent. 

mper. acquire, aguiers, qu'il aguierre: aguerront, 
agquerez, qu ils aqu errent. 

Conguer ir, is only uſed in the infinitive, imperfect, 
and preterito. 


To boit. - 
Infinitive, to boil, Bouillir. 
Participle act. boilingz- Bouillant. 
Participle paſl. boiled, © Goullli, 


Indic. 1 boil, je bous, ous, out nous bouillons, eZ, 
ent. 

Imperf.. I did boil, je bouillots, ois, oft + nous beaillions, 
Jez, oient. a 

Pret. I boiled, je bouillis, is, it : nous bonllimes ites, 
arent. 

Fut. I ſhall boil, je bouillirai, ras, ra. nous  bouillt- 
rons, rex, ront. 

Condit. I ſhould boil, je bouilliris, rois, roit ;. nous 
| bouillirions, riez, roient. 
Subj, I may boil, je bouille, n, e: naus. bauitlions, 


ent. 
hs Pret. 


1 ; 
Pret. I might-boil, je bouilliſſe, es, it: nous bouilliſſions, 
i/ſiez, iſſent. g rt 
Imper. boil, bous, u' il bouille : Bouillions, bouilliex, 
quils beuillemt. „ 
To run, courir. 


Participle act. running, courant. 
Participle paſſ. run, couru. 


Indic. je cours, ours, ourt : nous courons, ex, ent. 
Imperf.. je-courots, ois, oit e nous courions, iez, vient. 
Pret. je courus, us, ut: nous courumes, utes, urent. 
Fut. je cdurrai, ras, ra: nous courrons, rex, ront. 
Condit. je courreis, rois, reit: nous courrions, riex, roi- 
a. „ | 
Subj. je courre, res, re: nous courrions, iez, ent. 
ret. je couruſſe, uſſes, ut nous couruſſions, uſſiex, 
uſſent, | 
Imper. cours, qu'il coure : courons, courez, qu ils cou- 
rent. | | | 
After the ſame manner are conjugated the following 
verbs, accourir, concourir, encourir, diſcourir, parcourir, 
recourir, ſecourir. bk, e 

To gather, cueillir. 

Participle act. gathering, cueillant. 
Participle paſſ. gathered, cueilli. 

Indic. je cueille, es, e nous cueillons, ex, ent. 
Imperf. je cueillois, ois, oit nous cuillions, iex, oient. 
Pret. je cueillis, is, it: nous cueillimes, ites, irent. 
Fut. je cueillirai, ras, ra: nous cueillirons, irex, ront. 

Condit. je cueillirois, rois, roit: nous cueillirions, Ties, 
. 55 „ | 

Subj. ze cueille, es, e nous cueillions, iex, ent. 
Pret, je cueilliſſe, es, it: nous cueillifſions, iſſiex, iſſeut. 
Imper. cueile, qu'il cueille: cueillaus, cuedlez, qu'ils 


cueillent. 
— Io fleep, dor mir. 
Participle act. fleeping, dormant. 
Participle paſſ.  flept, adurmi. 


_ Indic. je dort, ors, ort: nous dormons, ex, ent. 
Laps je dormois, ois, ait nous dormions, iax, oient. 
Pret. je dormis, is, it. nous dormimes, ites, _ 
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Fut. je dormirai, ras, ra: nous dormiroua, ren, ront. 


Condit. je dormirois, rois, roit : nous . riez, 
roient. 

Subj. Je dorme, es, er nous dormions, Jew, ent. 

Pret. je dormiſſe, i Mes, it: nous dor miſſions, iffiez, iſſent. 

Imper. ders, qu'il dorme : dormons, am 6 ils dor- 
— 


To run away, fuir, FONT 
\Patticiple act. running away, Fuyant. 
Participle paſl. run away, fui. 


Indic. je Fuis, ns, uit uous fiyons, ex, ent. 

Imperf. je frpois, ois, oit nous fuyions, iex, oient. 
Fut. je fuirai, ras, ra - nous furrons, rex, ont. 
Condit. je fuirois, rois, roit : nous fuirians, riex, roient. 
Subj. je ſiche, es, e: nous fupions, iex, ent. 

Imper. fuis, ui 4. uyons, ez, quils fuyent. 
Inſtead of uſing the preterites of the indicative and 
ſubj unctive, ſay, je pris la fuite, je rage: la fuite. I ran 


away. 

8 | _ die, moaur ir „ | D'S 
Particip le aR. dying, mourant. 
Participle pail. dead, mort. 


. Indic. je meæurs, eurs, eurt : nous mourons, ez, meurent. 

_ Imperf. je mourots, rois, roit : nous mourions, ries, 
riert. 

Pret. je mourus, us, ut: nous mourumes, utes, zrent. 

Fut. je mourrai, ras, ra: nous Mourrons, rex, rent. 

Condit. je mourroiis, rois, rait nous mourrions, riex, 
roient. 

Subj. je meure, es, e: nous mourions, riex, meurent. 


1 Pret. je mouruſſe, uſſer, _ nous mourufſions, uſſicz, 


Imper. Meurs, gu i meure : mourums, mourez, qu 1 
meurent. 

IJ .0o open, owvrir. 
Indic. 7 "owvre, es, ee NOUS OUUYONS, ex, ent. 
Impert. FJ ouvrois, ois, oit : nous owurions, Tex, oient. 
Pret. Hl f euuris, is, it: nous ouurimes, ites, irent. 
Put. J owortrat, Tas, 14: nous ouvurirons, rex, ront. 
Condit. Fouvrirois, wit, roit: nous ouvririons, r 


4% 37 1 . 
Subj. j he , es, er nous ouvrions, lex; onvrent. 

Pret. /ouvriſſe, i/fes, it : nous ouvriſſions, Mea, 5 

Imper. ow qu il ouvure : ouvront, ORUTEZ, gu "ts ouv- 
rent. g 

Condrir, ſeulfrir, offir, diiotiorir. recouvrir, are 
conjugated like —_—— 

Fo inveſt, revitir. 5 

Participle act. revttant. —Participle paſſ. re tu. 
Indie. je revits, ets, et: nous revetons, ez, ent. 

Imperf. je revctois, ois, oit : nous revetions, iex, oient. 

Pref. je reverts, 15, it: nous revitimes, ites, irent. 

Fut. je revetirat, ras ra nous revetirons, rez, ront. 

Condit. je revetirots, rois, rait. nous revetirions, riex, 
poient. 

Subj. fe reutte, es, e. nous reuitions, itz, ent. 

Pret. je revitiſſe, i Ges, it : nous rev#tifſions, iſſiez, iſſent. 

Imper. rev#ts, qu il revete -. revetons, revetez, qu ils 
revetent. f 
| To fit down, 5 aſſeoir. 

Indie. je n' aſſieds, ieds, ied : nous nous aſſcyons, eyex, 
cyent. 

Imperf. je m'aſſeyois, ois, out e nous nous afſeyions, itz, 
sient. 

Pret. je n affis, is, it: nous nous affin mes, iter, rent. 

Fut. je maffierat, ras, ra: nous nous ae FeYONS, rex, 
ront. * 


Condit. fe m *affierois, "ers rot nous nous afficrions, 
riex, roient. | 

Subj. je maſſtye, eyes, eye nous nous aſſeyions, iez, ent. 
. je waffiſſe, fe „ it: nous nous ali Mons, i ſiex, 
20 
Imper. affieds toi, u "Us De F affeyens nous, ayes 
* 72 105 0 afſeyent, » 

IJ To be able, pouvoir. 

Participle act. pon vant. Participle paſſ. pu. 
Indic. je puis, eus, ent : nous pouvons, ex, peu vent. 
Imperf, Je pouvots, ois, oft : nous pouvions, iex, oient. 

ret. Je pus, ns, wt + nous pumes, utes, urent. 

Fut. LI bourai, rat, ra: nous ' pougene, rex, ront. 
0 'E 9 


* 
* 


' 


188 J 2 
Condit. . Jy pourets, * rott * nous e riex, 
E orent. 3 
p Je Fre 77 e: nous puiſtont, lex, ent. TO 
Pret. je pulſe, es, ut nous puiſfions, Mer, en. 
be worth, valoir. 
Partici ple aft. "walent—Partcigle paſſ. val, 
Indic. I am worth, je vaux, aux, aut. nous valons, 
ez, ent. 
Imperf. I was worth, Je valois, ois, FOB nous ' voll 
2e%, oient. 
Pret. I was worth, 7 valus, us, ut : nous value: 
utes, urent. 


Fut. 1 je vaudrai, . dra: nous vau- 
drons, rex, ront. 

Condit. Je vaudrois, rois, roit nous Vau- 
drions, iex, vent, | VVV 
Subj, Je vaille, es, e: nous valions, iex, 
ent. 

Pret. © Je value: wuſſes, at. nous wvaluſ- 
fons, uſſiex, uſſent. 

mper. vun, qu 11 vaille: valons, dalex, 
cu'ils vaillent. 


To ſee, voir. 
Participle act. voyant.—Participle paſſ. vn. 
Indic. vois, 01s, ot nous Voyons, ex, voient. 
ape! 3 je voyots, ois, ot : nous voyions, wat otent. » 
Pret, je vis, is, it: nous vimes, ites, irent. 
Fut. je ve: rai, ras, ra: neus ver rons, rex, Font, 
Condit. je uerrois, rois, roit: nous verrions, rie, ront. 
Subj. je voie, es, e: nous voyons. ie, ent. 
Pret. je viſſe, ies, it + nous viſſions, Nea, 
Imper. vois, qu'il voie: voyons, voyez, gu ils . 
In like manner are conjugated the derivatives of this 
verb, and among the reſt prevoir and pour voir; except 
that theſe two laſt in the future and conditional make 
prevoirai, prevorrois, Pourvoirat, pourwoirois.— Pourvoir 
makes in the Preter tenſes, je pourus, fe pourvuſſe. 
To be willing, vo 
Participle at. being < + woulant. 
FP irficple paſſ. bern willing, voulu. | 


Indic, 


[ 39 ] 


Indic. je veux, eux, eut : nous voulons, ez, veulent. 
Impert. je woulats, ois, oit : nous voulions, itz, oient. 
Pret. je voulus, us, ut: nous voulumes, utes, urent. 
Fut. je voudrai, ras, ra: nous vaudrons, drez, dront. 
Condit. je voudrois, rois, roit : nous voudrigns, arict, " 

arotent. EL | 
Subj. je veuille, es, e: nous voultons, 12%, veuillent. | 
Pret. je vouluſſe, uſſes, ut : nous vouluſfions, uſſiez, 1 ö 


ſent, 


To move, mouvoir. . | 
Participle act. momwant. 
os Participle pal, mu. | 
Indic, je neus, eus, eut-: nous Mouvens, ex, menvent, | 
Imperf. je mouvois, ois, oit nous mou biens, 10%, oient. 
Fut. je mauvrai, ras, ra nous mouvrons, vrex, vront. 
Condit. je mouvrois, rois, roit : nous mou vrions, vrieg, {| || 
vroient. e 6 „ ; 
Subj. je meuve, es, e: nous mauvions, 18%, ent. 
per. neus, qu il meuue: mou vons, Vez, vent. 
To know, ſavoir. 
Participle act. ſachant. 
Participle paſſ. fu. 
Indic. je ſait, ais, ait: nous ſavons, ez, ent. 
Imperf. je ſauois, ois, oit: nous ſavions, iex, oient. 
Fa Je ſus, us, ut: nous, ſumes, utes, urent. 
ut. je ſaurai, ras, ra: nous ſaurons, rex, ront, 
Condit. je ſaurois, rais, roit : nous ſaurions, riez, roient: 
Subj. je ſache, es, e. nous ſachions, ez, ent. 
| Pret. je ſuſſe, ufſes, ut: nous ſuſſions, uſſiex, uſſent. 
Imper. ſache, qu'il fs, Jos ns, ez, guts ſachent. 
As o pleale; pierre. | 
Participle act. Plai ſant. 
1,09; Participle paſſ. ple. 
Indic. je plais, ait, ait: nous plaiſons, ex, ent. 
Imperf. je plaiſois, ois, oit : nous plai ions, iex, oient. 
Pret. je plus, us, ut: nous plumes, utes, urent. 
Fut. je plairai, as, ra: nous plairons, rex, ront. 
Condit. Je plairois, ois, oit; nous plairions, riez, roient. 
Subj. Je plaiſe, es, e: nous plaiſions, iex, ent. : 
P ret. Je pluſſe, uſſes, 2 nous pluſſons, iex, uſſent. 
Bft. 2 


Imper. 


R 


* 


of 


2 


Ingle! Plats, qu'il plaiſe * plaiſons, ez, u ils 2 * 
Taire, deplaire, are conjugated like this ver 
| To drink, Boire. S 
Participle act. buvant.. 1 
Participle — bu. 
Indic. je bois, ois, oit : nous e uoez, bei rent. 
I mperf. je buvois, ois, ott : nous buvions, uviez, ucoient, 
Pret. je bus, us, ut : nous bumes, utes, urent. 
Fut. je boirai, ras, ra: nous boirons, rez, ront. 
Condit. Je boirois, rots, ot e nous boirions, riex, roient. 
Subj. je boive, wes, ve : nous buvions, viez, boivent. 
Pret. je buſſe, uſſes, ute nous buſſuns, uffie, uſſent. 
Lane. Bols, qu'il boive + buvons, buvez, qu'ils boi vent. 
| To believe, crore. - 
Participle act. believing, croiant. 
Participle paſſ. believed, cru. 
Indic. je crois, ois, oit : nous croions, iez, olent. 
Im ys fe croiots, ois oit : nous croions, iex, oient. 
Preter. je crus, us, ut: nous crumes, utes, urent. 
Fut. je croirai, ras, ra: nous croirons, rex, ront. 
Condit, je croirois, rois, roit nous 5 riex, 
roient. 
Subj. je croie, es, e: nous croions, iex, oient. 
Pret. je cruſſe, es, it : nous cruſſions, Mex, ent. 
Im per. Crois, qu'il croie : croions, ieæ, g 1 en 
To be born, naitre. 
Participle act. naiſſant. N 2 7 
| Participle ER Os 
Indic. je nas, ais, ait: nous naiſſons, ex, 11 
Imperf. je naiſſois, ois, oit :? nous naiſſions, iex, oient. 
ret. Je naguis, ig, it nous naguimes, ites; uirent. 
Fut. je naitrai, ras, ra: nous naitrons, trez, tront. 
Condit. je Raltrers,. ois, ot. nous naitrions, triez, 
trotent. | 
Subj. Je naiſſ, es, ee nous naiffions, iex, ent. 
Pret, je naquiſſe, es, it: nous naquiſſions, uiſſicz, wiſe 


ſent, x: 
| To ſay, dire. 
Participle act. diſant. 


Participle paſſ. dit. Indic. 
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Indic. je dis, is, it : nous diſons, dites, diſent. 
Imperf. je diſois, ois, oft: nous diſions, 1ez, oient. 
Pret. je dis, is, it : nous dimes, ates, irent. 
Fut. je dirai, ras, ra: nous dirons, rex, ront. 
Condit. je dirois, rois, roit : nous dirions, riez, roient. 
\ . Subj. je dife, es, e. nous 22 iex, iſent. 
Pret. je diſſe, es, it : nous diſſions, iſſiex, iſent. e 
Imper. Dis, que 1 dife : diſons, dites, quits diſent. 
After this manner are conjugated, contredire, ſe dedire, 
medire, maudire, interdire, predire, confire, redire. 
Es __ CES 7s: 
Participle act. Hſant. 
3 Participle paſſ. u. 
Indic. je lis, is, it : nous liſons, ex, ent. 
Import je liſois, ot, oit : nous liſions, iex, oient. 
Pret. je lus, us, ut: nous lumes, utes, urent. 
Fut. je lirai, ras, ra: nous lirons, rex, ront. 
Condit. je lirois, rois, roit: nous lirions, riez, roient. 
Subj. je liſe, es, e- nous liſious, ez, ent. 
Pret. je luſſe, uſſes, ut: nous luſſions, uſſiez, uſſent. 
Imper. Lis, qu'il life : liſons, liſex, qu ils hſent. 
Elire, ſuffire,” circoncire, relire, are conjugated in the 
ſame !! | 


„ IB... 
Piarticiple ackt. viant. 
= Participle paſl. ri. 
Indic. je ris, is, it : nous rians, riex, rient. 
Imperf. je riots, ois, oit: nous ritons, riiex, rent. 
Pret. je ris, is, it: nous rimes, ites, irent. 
Fut. je rirai, ras, ra: nous rirons, rex, ront. 
_ Condit. je rirois, rois, roit : nous ririons, riex, roient. 
. Sub. Jt 12," , & :nons rien, ie. ent.” 
2 Preter. je riſſe, es, it: nous riſſions, [ex, ent. 
Imper. ris, qu'il rie: rions, 11ez, quis rient. 
Ci WIR. RPTv- . ** 
Participle act. ᷑crivant. 
eee pail.” . 
Indic, jtcris, is, it: nous tcrivons, vez, tcrivent. 
Impe f. Fecrivois, eis, oft nons ᷣcrivions, Viez,. Voent. 
Pret. V icrivis, is, it c- nous ᷑crivimes, ites, irent. 


E 3 Fat 


: 4] 

1 Fut. / crirai, rar, ras nous tcrirons, rex, ront. 
9 Condit. # &crirois, rois, rott.; nous ecririons, riez, roient. 
Subj. J ecrive, es, & : nous tcrivions, Viez," vent. 
Pret. jr wiſe, ifs, it : nous tcriviſſions, Hex, ent. 

Imper. #cris, qu'il icrive: &crivons, Ver, 7 ils ger. vent. 

After this manner are conj ie. „ tranſe n fouſerire, 

cr 


f proferire, mjcrire, 2 pl eſcrire. 
o live, vivre. 
participle act. uirant. 


Participle paſſ. vecu. 

Indic. je vis, dis, vit nut vivons, ez, ent. 

- Imperf. Je vi bois, ois, eit nous vivions, iex, rent. 

- Pret. je vecu, us, ut : nous Vieumes, utes, urent. 

Fut. je vivrai, ras, ra: nous vivrons, vrez, vront: 

Condit. je vi vrois, rois, roit nous vivriens, vriez, 

vroient. 
Subj. je vive, es, e: nous vivions, Viez, vent. 
Pret. je vec He, uſſes, ut: nous vecuſſions, uſſiez, uſſent.. 
Imper. vis, qu'il vive : vivons, vivez, gu I. vi bent. 
Revivre, ſurvivre, are its derivatives. 
Teo follow, ſuiure. 
Participle act. ſuivant. 
Participle paſſ. fuivi. 
Indic. je ſuis, wis, uit. nous ſuivens, ex, ent. 
Imperf. je ſuivois, eis, oit : nous ſui-1ons, iex, oient. 
Pret. je ſurvis, is, it : nous ſuivimes, ites, irent. 
Fut. ze ſui vrai, vras, vra: nous ſuiurons, vrez, vront. 
Condit. je fat vrois, vrois, vroit: nous 5 ſutvrions, « vriex, 
vroient. 
Subj. je fe Ve, es, e. NOUS ſuivions, view, vent. 
Pret. je ſurviſſe, Hes, it neus ſutviſſions, iſſiez, iſſent. 
ns 4 fats, qu'il ſurve : ſui vons, ſurvez, qu "ths furvent. 
Pour ſutvre, EE enſurvre, frire. 
prendre. 

Participle act. Foo” Farticiple paſſ. pris. 
Indic. je prends, ends, end: nous prenans, ez, ent. 
Imperf. je prenois, ois, oit: nous prenions, 1ez, oient. 

ret. je pris, is, it: nous primes, ites, irent. 

Fut. je n, ras, ra: nous Prendrons, . 
RES A Wt * 
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roient. 
Subj. je prenne, 65, er nous prenions, ier, ent. 
Pret. je priſſe, Ns, it: nous priſſions, iſſiex, i ent. 


Condit. je eee wit, roit : nous Nui, riex, 


Imper. prend, qu il prenne : prenons, prenes, qu 'ils 


prenent. 

Apprendre, comprendre, entreprendre, ſt an prendre, re 

n Apr are its derivatives. | 
To 


break, rompr VET 
participle act. rompant. 
Participle paſſ. rompu. 


Indic. je romps, amps, ompr nous rompons, ex, ent. 
Imper. j fe rompais, eis, oit : nous romprons, iex, oient. 
Pret. je rampis, is, it: nous rompimes, ites, irent. 
Fut. je ramprai, ras, ra - nous romprons, rex, ront. 
Condit. je romprots, rois, rott < 
roint. 

Subj. 4. rompe, e, er nous 3 iex, en. 
Pret. je rampiſſe, %s, it.: nous rempiſſions,1 


Ten romps, qu'il rompe : rompons, pez, gu'ils rompent. 
men interrompre, are its derivatives. 


o beat, battre.. 
" Participle act. battant. 
Participle pal. battu. Ak 
Indic. Je bats, ats, at: nous battons, ez, ent. 
Imperf. je hattois, ois, oit : nous battions, iex, oient. 
Pret. je battis, is it: nous battimes, ites, irent. 
Fut. ze battrai, ras, ra : nous battrons, trez, tront. 
| Condit. je e rein, roit . nous battrions, triez, 
tra | 
Subj. je batte, es, er nous battions, iez, ent. 


Preter. je Oantiffe, iet, it: nous battifſions, | We, 


i ent. 


Abattre, 5 — eambattre, /*ehattre, hens. re- 
battre, are iderivabives. | 1 
| To put, mettre. 


uo e I 


J'iffant. | 


Imper. bats, il hatte.: . battons, battez, u' ils battene. Will 


Participle act. 
Participle paſſ. 


* — * 
* 3 7 1 
3 i 4 a 


mettunt. 
mi. 


1 i 
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Indie je meti, ett, err nous mettons, ea, ent. 

E Je mittois, ois, oit: nous mettions, . N | 

Pret. je mis, is, ite nous mimes, es, irent. a 

Fut. je mettrai, ras, 7a: nous mMttrons, res. whe 

Condit. je mittrois, ois, oit + nous. ane trier, 

troient | | 

Subj. je mitte, es, e nous mittions, iex, ent. 

Pret. je miſſe, iſſes, it : nous miſſions, iex, Ment. 

Imper. mets, qu'il matte mettons, tex, qu'ils mettent. 

All the derivatives of this verb are conjugated like it. 

To conclude: condjers. . 

Participle act. - concluant.” 

By Participle paſſ. cincl. 

Indi ie. je conclus, us, ut nous concluons, ex, ent. 

Imperf. je concluvis hoes oit nous concluions, lex, con- 

aluoient. 5 . 

Pret. je 3 us, . nous . utes, urent. 

Fut. je conclurat, ras, ra nous conciurons, rex, ront. 

- Condit.,, je en e roit e nous rr Ages 4 diex, 


Subj. je conclue, a, e nous 1 ex, ent. 
3 je — uſes, + 2 nous gn, , 


— es Weed | 
N No einne; convaincre. 5 
Participle act. 1 fl 
Participle paſf. - *- convaincue' > 
Indie: ie * ane, aint e nous | convainguons 
ent. 
Imperf. je comvainquois, als, ot nous | convainguions, 
eZ, oient. 


_ je eoewaingquir, 5 *; : ons „ Aeta iter, 


F. ut. 54h PRI, uy ra + nous \conveincrone, rex, 
Condit je envaincrois, roirs roi: nous convaincrions, 

eZ, voient. ; 

Subj. je nr a, 4. : 0s candainguions, iez, 


— 
* 
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4-3 
Preter, je convainguiſſe, guilſes, e nous unvcin 


gui bans, 1ez, 1ſſent. 

Imper. Convaincs, quil convaingue : * combreguades ae 

gu 'tls. ent. - 

Vaincre, is- conjugated like it. TO 

To ſew, coudre. 
Participle act. couſant. ; 
Participle paſſ. couſu. 

Indic, je and, ouds, oud nous couſons, ez, ent. 
Imperf. je couſois, ois, oit : nous couſions, iez, arent. 
Pret. je conſis, is, it: nous couſimes, ites, irent. 

Fut. je coudrai, rats, ra: nous coudrons, rea, rent. 1 
\ Condit, ze —_—— ited reit nous coudrions, viex, 

roient. 5 

Subj. je couſe, es, ee nous couſions, rex, enn. 

Pret. je coufiſſe, ifſes, it: nous couſiſſions, iſſiez, iſſent. 

. _ qu'ul couſe : couſons, couſez, wn ils _—_— 1 

o grind, moudre. 
8 act. moulant. 
Participle paſſ. maul. 
J Indie. je mouds, ouds, oud : nous moulons, ez, 2 a 
Imperf. je mowlois, ois, 'oit - nous meuliams, iex, vient. 
reter. je moulus, us, ut : nous moulumes, utes, urent. 
Fut je moudrai, ras, ra: naus moudrons, rex, ront. 

Condit. e be ws ait nous nee 
roient. Bs 1 

Subj. 7e mint, es, e nous e iea, .. 1 

Pret. je mauluſſe, uſſes, it : nous mouluſſions, iex, ent. 

ee muds, qu il moule'; moulons, ex, gu "Us moulents 
8 | Fo reſolve, "ors 3 U ; 1 

1.5 bk N Participle act. ri ſolvant. * 

ei gaidipie, paſſ. reſelu. Dy 

Indic. ze refous, ous, out : nous refolvons, ez, ent. 

Imperf- j Je riſolvois, ois, ait nous refolvions, itz, oient. 

Pret. Je refalus, us, ut : nous riſ lumes, utes; urent. 

Fut. je reſeudrai, ras, ra > nous riſoudrons, rex, rant. | 

Condit. je reſoudrois, rois, roit: nous 8 7:4 
roient. | 

© Subj. je reſolve, es, e. nous rifotvians, iex, en., -n 
ret 


PP 
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Imper. riſout, wil refolve © funny" eng gu wil _ 


| Seudre, abfoudre, diſſudre, are conjugated "IG 
Verps IMPERSONAL., © 


11 There is, ly a. There was, il y aveit, or il y eut. 
Li. There ſhall: the; #1 aỹ,,jVe There ſhould be, f/ auroit. 
There to be, yavoir. There being, y ayant, There 
bas been, 9 — It muſt, 7/ faut. It Will be neceſſa 
al / faudra. It was neceſlary, 11 falloit,, or il fal ut. Tie 
4 | would be needful, i /audroit. It has been — il 
fai It ſhall be neceſſary, i faudra, &c, It may 
be Ou . 10  faille. It mi might be n 10 * 


| 

| 
FB 
vl 

4 


— 


WS of the ling 0 be, comes before a 
\ ape . it is not expreſſed in French; the 
participle is then put in the ſame tenſe of its ve b and 
in the fame perſon that to be is. As I am going, or [ 
go, Je vais. I was eating, or did eat, je mangots. 
_— vey e or J have e travelled, 70 41 . 
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1 E X E R CIS E s. 3. 1 
| * . 2 ou Thou art: doing. He is coming. 
ms 0 are reading. Ye are ſmelling. The are owing. 
| 8 was learning. Thou waſt walking. "He was idrink- 
ing. We were laughing. Ye — ſpeaki ng. T hey 
— Aneing, We We ſhall be 3 g. They will be 
e may be talking. Le might be reading. 
You — 7 be talking I had been ſhewing, He had 
been reading. They 9 * , Ye 

may have been drinkin 96.468 bad | 

K N upon ee Baa, eee ga 74 
The father. The ſiſter. The ſoul. The man. 
T he bird. The ſoldiers. The houſes. The birds. 
The men. The ſiſters. Of the bread. Of the 8 

Of the houſe. To the winter. To the daughter. IT 


e father. To the ſoul, Of the fathers, Of the 
| mothers. 


4 


& TY” 


. 


Co} 
mothers, Of the images. Of the hedges. To the 


horſes. To the letters. To the hiſtories. To Lon- 


don. To Paris. To Cæſar. To Pompey. The 
maſter of the houſe was coming. I had been readin 


the laws of God. Ye are writing the hiſtory of the 


wars of Philip. They had ſent a letter to the queen, 
and to the princeſs. 


The merchants of the city of 1 have preſented 


a petition to the king. We adored the creator of 
heayen and earth. We wrote to Mr. Campbell a letter. 
They were ſpeaking of Geneva. They ſent to Rome 
the 3 of the garden. A horſe was going to war; 


he met an aſs who was groaning under the weight. A 


cock was ſcraping upon a dunghill ; he found. a jewel. 


A wolf perceiving a lamb, who was drinking, ran to | 


him. He got upon the horns of the, goat, and jumpt 
out of the well. A fiſherman having caught a little 
fiſh. The cow, the ſhe-goat, and the ſheep, went into 
partnerſhip with the lion; they took a ſtag ; the lion 
divided the prey; he gave to the ſheep, and to the 
goat. The glory and honour of the nation. 

Thou h it is impoſſible to give ſure rules about the 
genders of nouns in French, becauſe eyery thing is he 
or /he in that language, yet - 1 think the following will 
not be amiſs. 


All fu bſtantatives ending as follows : are. general ly 
feminine, 5 
Aie, eure, iſe, ion, on. 
Ale, aine, iſſe, ue, une. 
Ace, ence, te, ougue. 
2 Af, enſe, 1que, ure. 
5 e, ie, ine, tie. | 
Eille, ie, tre, te, 
Alle, ille, ire, cire. 
Ure, eullle, oie, for. 


CHAP: | 
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| 4, or WY is never expreſſed in French before th en 
e 3 minative, and accuſative, in the following caſes. 
When it comes after proper names of perſons, 
2 eu denoting a perſon: unleſs it is preceded by 
verb to be, and followed by who, whom, that, a pence, 
or an adjeftive in the poſitive degree ; ; but if it is in the 
comparative, it muſt not be expreſſed,” 
Mr. Lee, a banker in the Strand. 
.. Te, Banguier dans le Strand. 
Voltaire is a Frenchman. . 
Voltaire eff Francais. (os 
His father is a failor. 
_— Son pere e matelot. | 
Lewis, Prince of Baden, a Ribs Guat 
BE  Lous, Prince de Bade, General 9 
The mother is a millener. of 
La mere eft coefeuſe. 
l Pricce: 
Neron etoit un mechant Prince. 
Newton was a greater mathematician than Deſcartes, 
. Newton etoit plus grand mathematicien gre ie 
His father is a pattern of virtue. 
Son pere oft un modelle de vertu. 
| Mallborsugh was a General, who Es took his 
meaſures ſo well, that he was never beat. 
| Marlborough etoit un General, gui prenoit toujours fe fs bien 
fe meſures, qu'il na jamais ett batty. 
Her uncle is a member of the houſe of commons. 
Son oncle eſt membre de la chambre des communes, 
2. After the verb zo be, preceded by a pronoun perſonal. 
But if the pronoun is made by ce in French, which 
happens very often, à or an e then be expreſſed, as 
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But, when the noun coming before the genitive qualifies the 
_ foregoing noun, the article is not expreſſed, 


1 


I am 
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Jam a phyſician—7e ſuis medecin.' | | 
e was a Captain of horſe— Il etoit capitaine de zavalerie. | 
He is as experienced a ſoldier, as a cunning ſtateſ- 
man—11 eft aulſi habile capitaine, que ruſe politique. 
He is a pattern of -probity—C'e/? un modelle de probite. | 
3. After names of kingdoms, countries, counties, cities, 
provinces, places, ſhips. But if they are accompanied 
with the verb to be, a or an mult be expreſſed, as 
Macoco, a kingdom of Africa. 
acoco, royaume d Afrique. 
Babylon, a city of Chaldea—Babilone ville de Caldet. 
The Barfleur, a ninety gun ſhip. 
Le Barfleur vaiſſeau de quatre vingt dix pieces de canon. 
HFle entered Silelia, a province belqnging to the houſe 
of Auſtria, 


11 entra en Silefie, province qui appartient @ la maiſon 
47 A Uf. che, . 


Macoco is a kingdom of Africa, | | 

Macoco eft un royaume d Afrique. | 
Babylon was a city of Chaldea. 4 

Babylone etait une ville de Caldes. 

The Barfleur-is a ninety gun ſhip Le 22 9 un 
vaiſſeau de quatre vingt dix pieces de canon. 

4. Before nouns of number—In the title of a per- 
formance In exclamations; and after in, into, When 
they are rendered by en, as 

He killed a thouſand of them Il en tua mille. 1 

A treatiſe on diſeaſes—Traztz? ſur les maladiets: | 

What a genius! Quel genie“ „ 

Jupiter turned her into a ſnake. | 

Jupiten la changea\en ſerpent. 

5. In the beginning of a ſedomd and third dard of a 
ſentenge, when it relates to the firſt; as 

Baron Goerts, after the death of Charles, was con- 

| demned by the ſenate of Stockholm to be beheaded :» an 
inſtance of revenge rather than juſtice; and a cruel 
affront to the memory of. a, king whom Sweden Jet 
admires : 
Le Baron de Goerts, aprts la mort de Charles, fat con- 
5 damn par le ſenat de Stockholm d avoir la tits tranchet; 
F 


| exemple 


T1 0 
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Wl excmple de vengeance plutet que de juſlice; et affront cruel à 


WI heading of Baron Goerts. 


la memorre d'un roi que la Swede admire encore. 
An inſtance, and a cruel affront, relate to the be- 


6. After the verbs to become, devenir; To paſs for, 


SE citcemed, to be reckone 


beer pour; To turn, ſw, or devenir; To be 
3 


taken for, or looked upon, 


WE to ſurrender. But if the noun: is followed by who, 

whom, or that, a genitive, or an adjective in the poſi- 
me tive degree, it muſt be expreſſed ; but if the adjective is 
in the comparative degree, it is then left out; as 


He paſſes for a Scotchman—7! our Ecolſois. 
| A turned a proteſtant. 41 > w/o | 

Ar. Laval ſe fit proto 1 3X 
Te Prince of Heſſe was looked upon as a good 


Te Prince de Hiſſe etoit regard? comme un bon General. 


7 


'| The Duke of Marlborough is reckoned a greater 
Commander than King William Le Duc de Marlbo- 
= rough paſſe pour plus grand Capitaine que le Roi Guillaume, 
He paſſes for a man who has more money than wit. 
D le tegarde comme um homme qui a plus & argent que 
wear ; --- 3 
2 ch Before a noun. of title, dignity, office, buſineſs, 
relating to a noun or pronoun preceded by a verb de- 
| noting creating, appointing, making, cletive, chuſ- 
ing, declaring, proclaiming, ſaluting; as | 
1A Tue ing made him a Knight of the Garter.” 
Le Rot le fit Chevalier de la Farritire. „ 
=_ The Duke of York having declared himſelf a Roman 
Catholic - Le Duc de York & etant diclars Catboligue. 
In other caſes, a, or an, are generally ere d they 
are often underſtood in Engliſh, but they muſt be ex- 
preſſed in French, except when they fall under the above 


—_— 
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After the verbs to buy, to ſell,-to coſt, to give for, 
to be worth, @, or an, is rendered by le, la, l, * 
ES | A h | . 


* 
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the noun of weight, meaſure, or the thing bought, or 
to be bought or fold, 
A, or an, in the ſenſe of each,-every,—per, is rendered | 
by par ; as 
He gets a guinea a week. 
11 gagne une guinet par ſemaine. 
We paid a ſhilling a mile. 
Nous payames un chelin par mille. 
He has twenty pounds a year a vingt pieces par an, 
He ſells cyder at a ſhilling a bottle, 
I! vend le cidre un chelin ls Buutcille, 
Oyſters are worth a penny a piece, 
Les huitres valent un ſou la pitce. 
1 hat cloth coſts a guinea a yard, 
Ce drap coute une . ce 2 4 


Ru LE ä 
De is never expreſſed in F rench in the following | 


; caſes ; 
1. After, or before proper names of perſons, except 
- when it ſerves to diſtinguiſh one perfon from another} 


- who goes by the ſame name, or is added by way off 

ſurname, or iſtinction; but if i it is followed by a rod 
| 
ö 
| 
| 


- lative, it muſt be expreſſed, as 
Venus, the Goddeſs of Love Venus, Daa de Þ Amour. 
Harold, the ſon of Earl Godwin 
Harold ls du Comte Godwin. 5 
Fauſtulus, the King's ſhepherd, in Remus and 
Romulus at the foot of a tree—Fauſtulus, berger du Roi, 
trouva Remus & Romulus aux pitds d'un arbre. 
1 mean Mr. Howe, the General, not the Admiral. 
e veux dire Mr. Howe, le General, non pas P Amiral. 
r. Harris, the phyſician, is dead, but Mr. Harris 
a Coviifetlor, is ſtill alive Mr. Harris, le medicin, e 
mort, mais Mr. Harris Pavocat eft encore vivant. 
Charles the Bold, and Peter the Great. 
Charles le Hardi, '& Pitrre be Grand. 
Vauban, the beſt engineer in the world, conducted 
the fi e e 5 le meilleur i ingenieur du monde ; conduifgl 
le ſii ge. 


F 2 Marſh. | 


1 
Marſhal Renchild was called the Parmenio of the 
Alexander of the north On appelloit le Martchal Ren- 
child le Parmenien de Þ Altxandre du nord. 
Margaret of Valdemar, the Semiramis of the north, 
Aarguerite de Valdemar, la Semiramis du nord. | 
The King of Pruſſia is the Cæſar of our age. 
Le Roi de Pruſſe' eſt le Ceſar de notre fiecle. | 
2. After names of cities, towns, places; but if they 
are accompanied with = verb to be, or a . 
the muſt be expreſſed; 
London, the capital of England. 
Lendres, capitale d Angleterre. 
Babylon, the reſidence of the Kings of Aſſyria. 
Babylone reſidence des Reis & Aſyrie. 
London is the capital cf England. 
Londres eſt la capitale d * 
Babylon, the beſt policed city in the world. 
Babylone la ville du monde la plus policte. 
Before comparatives, and the adverbs more, Ieſi; 
| alſo before nouns ordinal coming after the names of 
perſons, Obſerve that, in ſpeaking of kings, vinces, or 
the day of the month, the noun ordinal in Eng- 
liſh muſt be turned by a cardinal in French, except 
A and ſecond; as George the Third and Henry the 
Seventh; turn thus: 
George Three, and Ben! Seven. 
- George Trois, & Henri Sept. 
George the Firſt, and Frederick the Second. 
George Premier, & Frederic Second. 
4. After in, or into, rendered by en; but, if they are 
rendered by dans, the muſt be ex preſſed. 
Nie, In, or into, are made by en defere nouns 
without an article; as a 
In France Eu France. | 
In time of peace n tems de paix. 
In other caſes, the is commonly expreſſed. 
Nai .. 
| Though nouns have no article before them in Engliſh, 
they require ie, la, J, les, before the nominative and ac- 
Tn culative in French, according to the number and _ 
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ef the noun, except in a few caſes hereafter mentioned, 
France, England, and Spain have made peace, 
La France, I Angliterte, & Þ Eſpagne ont fait la paix. 
Gold, ſilver, fame, honours, and dignities, are un- 
certain and periſhable—L'or, a/ gent, la renommee, les hon- 
neurs, & les dignites ſont des choſes incertaines & Peri{ſables. 


J love wine, cyder, and beer. 
Faime le vin, FA cadre, & la bierre. 
x 241534 © [1,51 ROE PTIONS. 

1. Before names of perſons, cities, villages, towns, 
places, months, and the days of the week, the article 
is not expreſſed; as | 
Ceæſar conquered Pompey — Ceſar vainguit Pompie. 
London and Paris are very populous. 1 

Londres & Paris ſont fort peuples. 0 | 
Come on Thurſday—Penez Feud:. 

2. After the following words, /ome, (whether expreſſed: 
or underitood ) mayy, ſeveral, in, into, rendered by en. 
Alſo after adverbs of quantity (fee the 8th Rule) and 
after nouns of number, all forts of pronouns, and the 
following words, with, nor, neither, by, out of, through, 
without; but if theſe laſt words come before nouns of 
countries, or nouns with an article, le, la, “, les, muſt,” 
be enn W . is 25-4 

She has many children — Elle a pluſieurs enfants, 
I had twenty guineas Pavers vingt guinees... 

She has neither money nor friends. 

Elle n'a ni argent ni amis. ESD 
We retired with-glory and without loſs. 
Nous nous retirames.avec gloire & ſans perte. 
- . They made peace with France. 
II. firent la paix avec la France. 
Without the aſſiſtance of his friends. 
Sans Paſſiſtance de ſes amis. a ä | i 
3. Before nouns that ſerve only to qualify the fore- 
going noun or pronoun; that is, to ſhew what that noun , 
or pronoun is or was, or what it is not. Alſo when the 
article a, or an, is underſtood before the noun or pro- 
noun. There are alſo a great many nouns that take no 
article after certain verbs. (See Chap. XIX.) 
Mien are ſinners — Les hommes ſont pecheurs. 
1 George 
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George the Third, King of England. 
George Trois, Roi d' Angleterre. 

Mr. Pitt was not then Secr*tary of State. 

Mr. Pitt wr etiit pas alors ſecretaire d'õtat. | 

= lord Stairs, brother-in-law to my lord B=—e, 

ord Stairs, beaufrere de milord B-——e. . 
Mr. Crawford, General of Horſe. 

Mr. 1 General de Cadalerie. 

Sinners, King, ſhew what the foregoing noun is, and 
& is underſtood before Secretary, General. 


. 
When the word ſeme is expreſſed, or can be put 


before a noun in the ſenſe of part, bit, piece; that is, 


when the noun does not expreſs any number or quan- 
tity, nor implies a totality or the whole ſpecies of what 
is mentioned, that noun muſt be put in the genitive in 
French; except when it comes with an adjective (which 


is to be placed before the ſubſtantive in French), for 


then we muſt only put de before the adjective. 

Give me ſome bread——Dennez moi du pain. 

Give me ſome good bread Donnez moi de bon pain. 

I-ſaw women and men dancing. 

e vis des femmes & de; hommes qui danſoient. 

1 have ſeen handſome women in England. 

y vu. de belles femmes en Angleterre, 
I had pears and orange. 

Favois des poires & des oranger. 


— tat. 


Rust VI. | | | 
The genitive is often made in Engliſh by adding an 
to the ſubſtantive, which is then placed before the 
nominative; but the nominative muſt come firſt in 
French; as | bo 
The King's palace, ;. e. the palace of the King. 
Le palais du Roi. x, | 
My father's houſe—La maiſon de mon pre. 8 
Note, Sometimes the nominative and the genitive 
come together like a compound word without an /: in 
that caſe, if the genitive will admit of, we put de in 
| EE D French; 


1. 

French; but if it requires of the before it to make ſenſe 
au, dela, deP muſt be uſed; as 

Wine-merchant, i. e. Merchant of wine. 

Marchand de vin. 

Barley-ſugar (Sugar of barley) — Sucre d orge. 

J had a gold watch (a watch of gold.) ” 

avois une montre d'or. 
A marble- table (A table of marble). 
Une table de marbre. 


Silk-ſtockings (Stockings of ſilk) Des Bas + ſole. | 


- "Fhe ſirest-deot (The door of the ſtreet). 


La porte de la rue. 
The parlour-window (The window of the parlour), 


La fenttre de la falle. 


O. If the firſt noun denotes: country, it muſt '' 


be rendered by a ſubſtantive in French, though it is an 


adjective in Engliſh ; as 
Spaniſh wool (Wool of Spain) La laine da Efpagne. 


| Eng liſh cloth (Cloth of England )-Lze drap d Angleterre, 
The French Ambafſador ( T he Ambaſſador of France). 


L' Ambaſſadeur de France. 
3 the firſt noun will admit neither of, nor 0 


the, This happens when it denotes the form, the uſe, | 
or manner ef being, of the thing ſpoken of: à muſt then 
be uſed inſtead of du, ' dela, del'. A wind-mill (we 


could not ſay a mill of wind) Vn maulin @ vent. 
Fire- arms — Hrmes d fun. 
Gun- powder Ponare d canon. 
Dining room — Saile 4 manger. | 
Diamond-ring—Bague d a diamaids. | 
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Of, from, not followed by a, an, the, are rendered ag | 
follows: by de, inſtead of du, dela, del”, ues, in the fol- | 


OY caſes : 


efore, pronouns, names' of perſins, cities, towns, 


bie months, days, and after words denoting want, 
 fearcity, fort, kind ; as 

The courage of Alexander and Cæſar. 

Le Courage d Alixandre & de Ceſar. 

The month of May Le mois de Mai. 


g 
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We were ſpeaking of my father and of your fiſters. 
Mus parlians de mon pere & de vos ſæurs. : 
That kind of apples Cette forte de pommes. 
For want of money— Faute d argent. 
"I citizens of Paris Les beurgesis de Paris. 
Before nouns of number, on names of kingdoms, 
Back. + 4 provinces, counties, places; coming after a 
noun of title, dignity, employ, office; or after words 
denoting arriving, bringing, expecting, coming, ex- 
pelling, driving, going out, returning, recalling, re- 
ceiving, ſending, ſetting out, writing; and after the 
words county, city, court, crown, coaſts, duchy, earl- 
dom, empire, hiſtory, family or bouſe, 3 
erh: Kin revolution, parliament, throne. : 
The King of England, France, and Ireland. 
Le Raid. . de France, & d Irelande. 
The Ambattadors of England and Holland... 
Les Ambaſſadeurs d 4 & de Hollande. 
I brought it from Germany--FePai apportsd Allemagne: 
They returned from France—1!s reuinrent de France. 
He expects a letter from Italy. 
=. 4 attend une lettre d Italie. 
[ ' 


He laid waſte Normandy, a province of France. 
l raragea la Normandie, province de F. rance. 
In the courſe of twenty years. : 
Dans le cours de vingt an. | 
The cities of Egypt are large and ane. 
Tes villes dq Egypte ſont grandes & bien peupliecs. © 
3 After nouns ring. a, or an, before them: 
bought a hogſhead of wine. 
r une barrique de vin. i 
e is a prodigy of courage and, policy. 
C'eſt un prodige-de courage & de politique. 
A diſh of aſparagus Un 1 d aſper ges. 
- She has a cabinet of med 
| Elle a un cabinet de medail. 41 «: 
4. When the noun coming, after 4 duelle or cha- 
1a eriſes the foregoing noun; 3 that is, whe: ic ſhews 
what it is, the matter it is made Ci, or what it 
contains. 
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This rule depends entirely upon judgment. Many 
find it difficult to diſtinguiſh when the ſecond noun 
qualifies the firſt, or when it does not. For the ſake of 
ſuch learners I wilt make the following obſeryation. 
 O/. When the firſt noun is preceded by a, or an, the 
' ſecond generally qualifies it (ſee the 2d caſe). When the 
- firſt noun is preceded by the, or if it has no article before 
it, the ſecond generally qualifies it, if it ſignifies only 
an indeterminate-part, quantity, or quality, of the thing W 
ſpoken of; but if it means the 2ho/e, or the whole 
. ſpecies of what is mentioned, then it does not qualify i 
it; therefore of muſt be rendered by the genitive, except 
when it falls under the. ſecond caſe. | 
The above obſervation. may have ſome exceptions z 
but, in general, it will hold good. F and from are | 
alſo rendered by de, after ſome adjectives. (See them, 
Chap. II.) | | ; | 
Cromwell had taken the name of Protector, and not 
that of King—Cromuwell avait pris le nom de Protefeur,, | 
& non celui de Rai. 5 _— 
He formed himſelf upon thoſe patterns of virtue and 
probity— II ſe forma ſur ces modiles de vertu & de probit'. 
He has ſold the cabinet of medals which his father 
had left him Il a vendu le cabinet de midailles que ſon pre | 
lui avoit laiſſe. 75 ; Fon We or | 
I ſaw a man of war Vai vu un vaiſſeau de guerre. 
Protector ſhews what the name was; of virtue, ſhews | 
what the patterns were; therefore the firſt noun is qua- | 
lifted by the ſecond. But, in the following examples, 
the ſecond noun' ſignifies a totality, or the whole of 
what is ſpoken of; therefore F muſt be made by the 
genitive. : * ä 
The Creator of heaven and earth is the God of 
Chriſtians La Ci eateur du ciel & de la terre eſt le Dieu 
des Chu ms. N 
The clemency of Princes is often but policy. _ 
La Clemence des Princes n'eſt ſouvent qu une politique. 
Italy is the garden of Europe. þ | 
L'Italie eft le jardin de P Europe, 


* 
The 


0 I 

Fhbe price of bread and meat is exorbitant. 
Te prix du pain & de la viande eft exorbitant. = 
The king of animals would not diſgrace himſelf dy 
. killing him—Le roi des animaux ne voulut pas fe deſbonorer 
en le tuant. | 4 | T + | ; K #4 | | 
. The fear of death, and the love of life; are natural 
to men La crainte de la mort, & Pamour de la vie, ſont 


= C 


naturels aux bemmes. 
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4 | RVULE VIII. 
Die muſt be put in French before participles or ad- 
, zectives, coming after cegue, what nueIανj:,e ſomebody 
per ſenne, nobody rien, nothing —guelęue choſe, ſome- 
thing. The following words alſo require de before the 
next Noun, if it has no article; but if it has one, the 
noun muſt be put in the genitive : Abendance, autant, 
* effez, beaucoup, combien, d'avantage, jamais, guires, moins, 
Pen, plus, point, tant, trop, nombre, Alſo after the 
verb, te grow, ds muſt be put before a noun of meaſure. 
What I find ridiculous in it. | a 
Cegue j'y treuve de ridicule. | 
He has as many guineas as ſhillings. 
Ua autant de guindes que de chelings. ' 
. - I faw nobody killed or wounded. 
mai vu perſonne de tuẽ ou de bleſſe. 
I fee nothing remarkable in it. 
7 n'y vois rien de remarguable, .. t Z3 
_ He has more friends than his brother. 
Aa plus d amis que fon friere. 
They grew nine inches every month. 
I croiffoient de neuf pouces tus les mai t. 


-. EXERCISES veon AR TICLES. 
nn 2 - 
Locke was an Engliſhman. Mr. Hord is an enſign 
in a regiment. The father is a merchant. Locke Was 
a t philoſopher. The father is a rich merchant. 
The ſon was a lawyer, but now he is a ſchool-matt-r. 
Villars was then a General. Villars was a General who 
».xctrieved the affairs of the kingdom. Mr. Handel i“ 
or” | | | a greater 


ud 


a greater muſician than Mr. Smith. Solomon was 2 
wits Kin He is an honeſt man. She is a milliner. 


He killed an Engliſhman, Conde, a Prince of the 


blood, attacked the enemy. Carthage, a city in Africa. 


London, a city of a great trade. London is a city 


of great trade. Geneva is a republic. There were a it 
thouſand foot againſt an hundred horſe. The Royal | 


George, an hundred _ ſhip, failed yeſterday for 
Gibraltar. The Ramilies is a fine ſhip. To ſecure 


herſelf againſt his reſentment, ſhe poiſoned herſelf: an ' | | 
expedient pietty common then. Catinat, a French | 
General, was looked upon as an officer of great merit. 


My father was a parſon, he turned a lawyer, and ſoon 


after he was elected an Alderman, He paſſes for a 


great orator, He has been created a Duke. He was 


ooked upon as.a man who had done great ſervice to the 

nation, Soon after he was made a Knight. I had an 
apple and a pear. Mr, Laval, a relation of Mr. Brown, 
relates, 


See RuLE II.) 


He ſold the fowls for a crown a dozen, and the 
pigeons for ſix-pence a-piece. We bought the cloth 


for ten ſhillings a yard. Butter is worth fifteen-pence 
a pound, If I could get ten-ſhillings a day, I would 
de ſatisfied ; but I hardly get ten ſhillings a week. My 


brother has a thouſand pounds a year. We paid half a 
crown a head forour breakfaft. I pay a guinea a month. 
Mr. Lee is a phyſician. Voltaire is a great poet. I 


was then a captain. 


{ See Rorx III.) 


Jupiter and Pluto, the ſons of the god Saturn. Mar- 


garet Valdemar, the Semiramis of the north. Mr. Wallis, 
the phyſician, is dead, but his brother, the parſon, is 
alive. Alexander the Great. Frederic ſurnamed the 
wiſe. Ariſtides, the juſt, was an Athenian, Rome, 
the reſidence of the Popes. - I faw Lewis the Fourteenth, 


called Lewis the Great. George the Firft and Second. 
George the Third is a good Prince. I arrived the fifth 


of the laſt month, Rome is the reſidence of the Popes. 
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Paris, the capital of the kingdom, was bebeged. Nr. 
Parker, the attorney, is turned a preacher. I admired 
the Brutus who conſpired againſt Cæſar. I was in the 
room. Henry the Fourth was a great Prince. The 
more * gets, the more he 7 — The Reder he 
grows, the poorer . 


(See Rui IV.) 


Lok) batred, pride, avarice, corrupt men, Geneva 
is a city between France and Italy. Cæſar was mur- 
dered by Brutus and Caſſius. I had five guineas and 
three half crowns. Come on Monday or Tueſday, 
She ſpeaks. without reaſon. Impudence is a difgrace, 
He has neither friends nor foes. He killed my brother 
out of jealouſy. He was made Captain. When I was 
in Italy and in Spain, I was taken for a ſpy. Mr. 
Vendome, General of the French, took Madrid the 
capital of the kingdom. He keeps many horſes and 
dogs. I have two boys and three * He ſpeaks 

with authority. She loves money. My father wrote to 
General Conway, maſter of the ordnance, and to Mr. 
Sharpe, grocer, in the Strand. They came before 
dinner. Time will come. If I did love wine, beer, 
| cheeſe, and butter. If ſervants were maſters. They 
are liars, Love virtue, and deteſt vice. Parnaſſus and 
| Helicon. were two mountains. England is a fine king- 
| dom. he ſoldiers being maſters. of the City, ran to 
| plunder, 


(See Rur zs v. md VI. ) 


They had friends and foes. She knows people who 
| Urink- r 4 dl rum, and beer, before dinner. Wie fell 
good cheeſe. Give ſome apples to your ſiſter. They 
| Fought parrots, apes, and other animals. The King's 8 
palace, and the Queen's gardens. He came in by che 
| parlour-window, and went out by the kitchen-door. 1 
| bought. a filver watch and cotton ſtockings. He loves 
Engliſh. beer and French wines. We ſel} Dutch quills 
| for two ſhillings a dozen. Mr. Brown was a ſtay-maker, 
| but now he is a cyder-merchant. They fold deer-ſkins, 
powder- 


» 
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powder-boxes, coffee-mills, and glaſs - candleſticks. 
The King made preſents to the Generals. Gameſters 
are thieves who rob unpuniſhed. Engliſh cloth is very 
fine. The Engliſh ambaſlador preſented a memorial. 
My lord Stairs, the King's ambaſſador, made remon- 
ſtrances to the Court of, France. 


(See Rurks VII. and VIII.) 


Alexander, the ſon of Philip, King of Macedon, 
The riches of the city of London. My father's houſe 
and my uncle's gardens, In the month of September, 
I have in my garden a ſort of pears. James the Second 
was driven from the thrones of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The empire of Germany. He reads the 
Hiſtory of England, Spain, and France. Philip the 
Fourth, King of Spain. As the King was returning 
from Germany with the Duke of Portland. They ſet 
out from Eſſex the ſeventh of October. He received 
the parcel of letters. They ſent for oranges from Spain. 
He expects his father to-morrow from France. We 
drank a glaſs of wine and water. Jealouſy is a mixture 
of love and hatred, I love a man of ſenſe, Cæſar was 
a man of courage and prudence. The French were 
driven from Italy and Germany, He arrived yeſterday 
from Vienna, the capital of . They brought 
flour and wheat from America. Having examined the 


nature of animals. He publiſhed a collection of ſen- : 


tences and witticiſms, He had a great many friends. 
What I find ſurprizing, Fhe wear of lace and cam- 
brick is very. common. He has too much impudence. 
That country has mines of gold, ſilver, diamonds, and 
rubies, The Queen of ene the aſſiſtance f 
England, Holland, and the King: of Sardinia, How 

many children has your brother ? I have eat ſomething 
good. The Cardinal of Richlicu humbled: the houſe of 
Auſtria, He was a member of the houſe of Peers. If 
you was a man of honour. The King of that country. 
The fate of men. There is in ſeveral counties of Eng- 
land a ſort of plant. They have the ſhadow of virtues. 
They took many pieces of cannon. He has wrote the 


Hiſtory of Europe. He had an army of fifty thouſand 
men. The love of independency, and the ſpirit of 
party which reigned then. We were drove upon the 
coaſts of England. Athens was then the center of taſte, 
wit, and learning. The hatred of vice, and the love 
of virtue. I bought eighteen yards of ribbon. There 
were an hundred gates of braſs. Mr. Fagel, a man of 
rare merit, told the Duke of Marlborough. They 
| propoſed ſeveral forms of government. He had begun 
the revolution of England. The price of proviſions 
was ſo exorbitant. I ride twice a week. The Queen 
of England, widow of Charles the Firſt, was then in 
France. = Hie wor cg] 9 i 

/ AL EXERCESES. 
When Alexander the Great returned from the Eaſt, The 


| - Ambaſſadors of the Carthaginians' and of other cities of 
Africa, Sardinia, Spain, and Sicily, went to Babylon, the 


ſeat of the Kings of Aſſyria. I ſaw in the King's gardens, 
gold flatues, braſs columns, pictures, marble-tables, and 
kae fiſh ponds. Alexander having taken Dionides, a famous 
irate, Remus and Romulus, who were the founders of 
ome, were the ſons of Rhea Sylvia and Mars. Charles 
the Twelfth was a virtuous Prince, but, like other men, he 
had failings. The love of honour incites men to noble 
actions. The two Generals divided Aſia and Egypt. A 
little before Nero's death, Vindex, Governor of the Gauls, 
rebelled. I ſent hares and partridges to Mr. Martin, a 
Banker, in Lombard-ſtreet. 'The great Conde, a Prince of 
the blood, performed wonders in Flanders ; he defeated the 
Spaniards under, the command of General Mercy, a brave 
and experienced General. George the Third, King of Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland, is arrived from Hanover. Mr. 
Hoar, the phyſician, is nephew to Mr. Hoar, - the ſcheol- 
maſter. *Mr. Lewis is a parſon, and his ſon, an apothecary, 
When I came from Rome, I paſſed through Switzerland and 
France. Addiſon was Secretary of State, There is fome- 
thing ſurprizing in the Hiſtory of the Duke of Guiſe. He had 
more courage, and leſs ' prudence,” They ſent bread, 
meat, cheeſe; and good clothes, to poor people. The Earl 
of Stair was a Scotchman, and was eftecmed a good 
„ PP are 01 
. | | | by. Pluto, 


* 
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: Pluto, Jupiter's brother, carried off Proſerpina, daughter 


of Ceres, the Goddeſs of Harveſt, as ſhe was gathering 


flowers on Mount Etna in Sicily. Having taken up arms, 


they made inroads into the provinces of Normandy and Picardy. 


Raſhneſs is the property of youth, and prudence of old age. 
They brought the golden fleece from Colchis. The iron and 
braſs cannon were taken, God invites finners to repentance. 
When they came on the ſea-ſhore, they perceived the Queen's 
army. You are a German. She was a milliner. The length 
of France from Cape St. Vincent. Baron, a famous actor, 

ew hands. The Emperors of Rome did give their daughters 
in marriage to ſenators. Soldiers are affen reduced to bad 
bread. He was a ſailor. There are a thouſand inſtances of 


: gave leſſons to people of diſtinction. Trade was then in 


Princeſſes, who have married plain noblemen. 


Intemperance, and a phyſician, are two great enemies to“ 
life. As they were the King's ſervants. Virtue procures 
friendſhip, but vice produces quarrels and hatred. Lycurgus, 
a Lacedemonian, was a famous law-giver ; he aboliſhed the 
ule of gold and ſilver; as the ſource cf all manner of evils : 
he was the brother of PolydeQes, and the ſon of Eunomus, 
King of Sparta, a city of Greece. Shepherds came in crowds . 
with baſkets of flowers, and offered honey, and other things, 
to the gods, The Duke of Guile, a French nobleman, was 
killed by the King's order. They ſent for Spaniſh ſnuff 


from Madrid. They were made priſoners of war. Paris, 


the ſon of Priam, King of Troy, went into Greece, and 


1 carried off Helena, the wife of Menelaus. The Greeks 


marched againſt Troy, under the conduct of Agamemnon, 
King of Mycenz, and Menelaus's brother. The rape of 
Helena was the cauſe of the fiege of 'Troy, which laſted ten 
2 A Frenchman havin Filled an Engliſhman, was 

urnt alive. I am the ſon of Ulyſſes, King of Ithaca, re- 


| plied Telemachus. He had ſtudied philoſophy and geo- 


graphy. Malta, the center of the war between the Turks 
and Chriſtians. He was ſeated on his ivory throne, holding 
a golden ſceptre. What a noiſe for nothing! Fhey bought 
repeating watches for twenty guineas a-piece. I ſaw the 


. CyTlops, monſtrous giants who devour men. He ſells filk- 
ſtockings and handkerchiefs. The Duke of Grafton, a 
Knight of the Garter, came yeſterday from Eſſex. He was 


a Captain, when he was appointed Governor of Jamaica, 
The power of honeſty is ſo great. The deſire of glory, 
* To muſt be made by de, i 
TY 2 liches, 


F 


ny power, and pleaſure, is a diſeaſe of the mind. John” 
King of France, was taken priſoner by the Black Prince, th* 
fon of Edward the Third, King of England. We are 
ſervants. You are the ſervants of Mr. Hill. They bought 
brick and wood-houſes, from Mr. Lewis. The principality 
of Orange belonged to William the Third, King of Eng- 
land, 3 the Firſt, King of England, France, and. 
Ireland, is arrived from Scotland. My ſon Is 'a book- 
biader, Y 
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2 II. 


RULES UPON ADJECTIVES. 
I. 


Adjectives muſt agree in number and gender with the 
ſubſinatives, and be repeated before every noun ; as 

He has a good father and mother. 

Ia un bon pere et une bonne mire.* 


Rursz II. 


When an adjective agrees with two or more ſub- 
ſtantives of the fame gender and number, it muſt be put 
in the plural; 

© The mother ad daughter are happy. 

Za mere & la fille ſont heureuſes. 

But if the ſubſtantives are of different numbers or 
genders, the adjective agrees with the laſt, if it is not 
preceded by fome tenſe of to be. < 

He has the eyes and mouth open. + 

t a tes yeux et la bouche quverte. 

If there is any tenſe of the verb to be, between the 
| Laſt noun and the adjective, the i muſt be 
put in the maſculine plural; as 

'The father and mother are dead. 

Le * et la mere font marts. 


Rurz III. 


French adjectives muſt be placed after their ſubſtan- 
tive, except the following which are placed before; 


. __ ® Participles paſſive follow the rules of adj Kives, having a maſ- 
Ae and feminine. 1 | 
| Br ave, 


SHOE 1): 
Brave, beau, bon, cher, 2 1 grand, vieux, gros, 
jeune, michant, mauvais, petit, ſaint, 
| ont 1V: 
When adjectives of dimenſion, ſuch as high, thict, 
 wvide, long, &c. are accompanied with the verb to be, de 
is put both before the noun of meaſure and dimenſion in 
French; but, if they are not accompanied with that 
verb, de is put before the noun of dimenſion only. 
Obſerve, that to be muſt be then rendered by avoir, and 
the above adjectives are commonly rendered by their ſub- 
ſtantives in een ws. £54 K 
A ditch ſix feet deep, that is, a ditch of ſix feet of 
depth Tn ft de fix pieds de 9 is 


ſix feet deep; the ditch has fix feet of depth Le e a 
ſix pieds de profondeur. 
| RULE: V. 


When a. genitive comes after partie, foule, moitié, 
multitude, nombre, ſorte, eſptce, troupe, the adjective 
agrees with it, in number and gender. | 
A part of the caſtle was burnt. 
Une partie du chateau fut bruls. | 
I ſaw half of the ſoldiers killed, or taken. 
Fe vis la moitie des ſoldats tuẽs ou pris. 


— 


— 


EXERCISES ure ADJECTIVES. 


(Ses RuLesT. and III. 8 


Mr. Morris is an honeſt man, and Mrs. Morris is an 
honeſt woman. The leſſon is ealy. The box is round. 
The daughter is pretty. The mother is happy, and the ſon 
is always merry. The orange is ſweet. The buckles are 
black, and the garters are white. The houſe was fine. 
The beer is good. The cow is fat. He had a ſharp quarrel. 


The girl is come. The room is long. The wife 1s jealous. 


"SS 


The ſtreets are narrow. He has a handſome wife and 
daughter. 3 


8 TEE X13 | 
The father and ſon are dead. The pen and ink are 
good. Adam and Eve were created innocent. The 
army was defeated. They had received bad news. Great 
Generals have committed great faults. The foul is 
- Unmortal, The window is narrow, but the ſtreet-door 
int | G 3 „ is 
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is wide. She brought green peaſe and dry figs. Spire, a 
famous city in Cong, — . e. The 
horſe and mare were old. The brother and ſiſter are hand- 
ſome, but the mother and the aunt are ugly. Ve found the 
miſtreſs and the maid dead. She had the knees and legs 
white. The city and the camp were taken. They {ell fine 
_ filver-buckles. They*fouud the glaſſes and bottles broke. 
She wasbeloved. 5 | 5 
( See Rutes IV. and V. 


I ſaw a man ſeven feet high. The ſchool is thirty feet 
Jong and fourteen broad. 4 part of the wood was loſt. 
They bought a cane three feet and a half long, and three 
inches round. Half of the houſe was demolifhed. A great 
number of ſoldiers were taken prifoners. Bats are a kind of 
nocturnal birds. A crowd of barbarians ruſhed into the town. 
Half of the foreſts were deſtroyed. Half of the vineyards 
were frozen. They built a brick wall two miles long, and 
twenty feet high. The well was fifty fathoms deep. There 
are walks in the garden two hundred yards long, and thirty 
broad. The walls of Babylon were built with large bricks; 
they were fifty cubits thick, and two hundred high. They 
were defended by one hundred and fifty towers placed at an 
equal diſtance. The city was twenty leagues in compaſs, 
with an hundred braſs-gates, fifty large ſtreets, and as many 
quares, containing ſtately palaces, magnificent buildings, 
and delightful ens. An unanimous conſent among ci- 
vilized nations, has eſtabliſhed in Europe cuſtoms called laws 
of war, cuſtoms unknown to other nations. The court of 
France became leſs lively and more ſerious, after the King 
led a life more retired. 9 1 | 1 

Intereſt, pleaſure, and glory, are the three motives of the 
actions and conduct of men. Reaſon and ſelf- love are two 
irreconcileable enemies. Lewis the Fourteenth made great 
efforts in Flanders. The maid is induftrious. I admire the 
ingenious thoughts of the author. There is gregt danger in 
ſuch enterpriſes. I love freſh'walnuts. The King and the 
Queen were crowned. He had the arms and legs naked. 
They brought from Italy many new faſhions. The man and 
the woman were examined. He had the wriſts and tongue 
cut off. Rules 7 5 to be founded clear and evident 
principles. The French and Engliſh fleet met the fifteentn 
of May. The walls of Babylon were two hundred feet high, 


and ſeventy-five thick. They have received the agreeable 
3 AY | news 


-% 


ne after it. 


a r 


news of a victory gained by the King of Pruſſia over che | 
Auſtrians, commanded by Count Daun, a brave and ex- 
perienced General. 


— — 


f the COMPARISON f ADJECTIVES.| 
RULE s EE | 


-T he comparative is made in French, by putting thel 
word ek before the politive ; as wiſer; plus ſage=lj 
greater, plus grand. | 
" WWE foperſative is made by-placing before plus, the 
article of the ſubſtantive, | if the ſubſtantive comes before 
It. - 


The. dreateft King, le plus grand R:i.—The moſt 
amiable woman, /a pl * aimable N Of the largeſt 
cities, des plus grandes villes. — To the greateſt Princes, 
aux plus grands — — The hiſtory of the moſt famous} 
nations, Phiftorie des plus cblibres nations. 
But if the ſubſtantive comes in French before the 
adjective, as it generally does, e, la, or les, muſt then 
de put before Plus, though the noun is in the genitive 
or the dative; as, The cuſtom of the moſt barbarou | 
nations La coutume des nations les plus barbares. | 
There is only one exception to this rule; and that is, 
if the noun or adjective has before it, one, a, or an, we 
muſt put des inſtead of le, la, les, before plus; as, It is 
a cuſtom of the moſt barbarous—C'e/# une coutume des 
7 barbares.—It is one of the moſt barbarous cuſtoms 
Ceft une des cautumes des plus barbares. © | : 


Ruzsz II. 
When in comes after a ſuperlative, it is not exp reſſed i 
in French; but the noun coming after it, is put in the 
genitive; as, The moſt learned man in the world L | 
Plus ſavant homme du monde. 


- RvLEe III. 


Dan, coming aſter a comparative, or the words 
more, leſs, better, is rendered as follows: 
By gue de before an infinitive, and by gue ne befor i 
any other tenſe : que comes before the nominative, and ji 


1 5 ö i 8 i ; | It 


r 68 T 
+ Iris more eaſy to ſpend money than to get ie, 
1% plus aſe de dipenſer de Fargent ou Ten gegner. 
| He is older than he looks. — 

Hl eft plus vieux qu'il ne paxoit. 

But if the foregoing verb or adj Kite requires a before 
abs next infinitive, it muſt be uſed inſtead of de, and if 
to can be turned by for to, in order to, pour muſt be 
uſed inſtead of a, de; as, When we conſider that the 
world is more apt to cenſure than applaud - Quad on 
confidere que les h:mmes ſont plus portes a blamer 4 d ap- 

laudir. 
pp We take leſs pains to become happy, than to make 
others believe that we are ſo—. Nous -nous tourmentons 
moins pour nous rendre heureux que pour faire crore aux 
autres, que nous le ſommes. 
2. By gue before conjunctions; and when it comes 
in the ſame ſentence with xo ſooner : 

Tou are happier than if you was married. 

Vous etes Plus heureux que ſi baus etiez marie. _ 

: 3: By que before nouns. and pronouns. | But if they 

are Followed by a verb in any other tenſe than the in- 

finitive, it is rendered by gue ne. 

He is taller than my brother. 

* Tl eſt plus grand que mon frere. 

4 | Werner tha my N ſays. 

et plus grand que mon frere ne dit. 

She is 1 than 1— Ell. 2% plus FW 2 moi, 

4. By d before nouns cardinal. 

He got more than ten pounds by =: 

11 y gagna plus de diæ livres. 

5. By que de between two ſubſtantives, or between 

plus, moins, and a ſubſtantive without an article. 

E He has more money than wit. 

Ia plus d argent que d eſprit. K 136: 

Has he any wit? -t- il de Peforit 2 

Ves, he has 2 than money. 

ut il en a us que d argent. 1 * 

wy x O wy; ew „ | 

Verbs coming after a ſuperlative, and preceded by 

at, are put in the ſubjunctive in F rench; if they are 
. in 


FS - 
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[ 69 J | il 
in the preſent of the indicative in Engliſh, or the pre- 1 
terite or their compounds, that is then rendered by 9, 
if it ſtands immediately before the verb without a noun 
between, and by ue, if there is one. 1 
The moſt learned man that is. i 
Le plus ſavant homme qui ſoit. : 
The beſt man that I know. g 
Le meilleur homme que je connoiſſe. 
Explain it in the beſt manner you can. Mo 
Expliquez le mieux que vous puiſſiez. | iv 
That, is often underſtood in Engliſh, but it muſt be 
carefully expreſſed in French; as if 
The beſt reaſon you can give. 
La meilleure raiſon que vous puiſſiez donner, 


- 0-4-6 RR C.+.8 $$ [1 
| On the COMPARISON FF ADJECTIVES... il 
ed (ce RuuLE I. and Il.) 1 
A wolf perceived a lamb who was drinking much lower. 
The lion is the ſtrongeſt and the moſt courageous of all 
animals. Mrs. Eewes was one of the moſt rational women 
in Madrid. The Alps are the higheſt mountains in Europe. 
1 ſent finer preſents to the moſt agreeable and amiable lady in 
London. The right hand is the ſtrongeſt. My father 1s . 
richer and older. 50 N | 
Your ſiſter is handſomer, but ſhe is prouder and richer., 
The ſhorter the days, the longer are the nights. He had} 
done greater and more important actions. I prefer, ſays the 
cock in the fable, a corn of barley to all the precious ſtones 
in the world. He was one the richeſt men in thei 


{See RuLes III. and IV.) ; 
To ſuffer rather than to die, is the motto of men. He is 
worſe than yoh think. We are happier than if we lived in 
town. The King of France is more powerful than the King 
of Spain. The Engliſh are more polite than the French 
think. The greateſt victory that he gained whilſt he hadi 
the command of the King's armies. The worſt that can 
happen. Woollen manufactures. bring into England, 
greater and a more ſure revenue than the mines of Peru 
If you take the leaſt pains you will ſucceed. . He is not taller | 
than he was. 7 1 5 | 
- = They 


| | 


| 
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1 T 
They live in a ſtate worſe than death. When we arrived 
W.to the neareſt lake, we ſaw a multitude of frogs. They 


3 


—— 


rie reduced to the laſt extremity. The dog let go the 
boar becauſe he had bad teeth. Preſents have always cor 
rupted the fidelity of the moſt difintereſted people, and who 
appeared the moſt attached to their duty. A frog bolder 
than the others approached the King. The greateſt Generals 
that ever lived have committed great faults. An hundred of 
the moſt-diſtinguiſhed Sabines were made ſenators. She was 
the richeſt heireſs in Paris. They were ſpeaking of the moſt 
learned and ingenious man in Europe. It is more glorious 
to conquer than to be conquered. He paſſes for the moſt 
& honeſt man that is. 642 
The Romans were making great preparations againſt An- 
tiochus, King of Aſia Minor, and the moſt powerful Prince 
in the Eaſt. In the moſt remote parts of France, there is a 
kind of plant called zerob. She is prouder and more haughty 
than if ſhe was the richeſt and handſomeſt woman: in town. 
He had done many ſervices to the moſt ungrateful people, 
that I know. Aſia is a great deal larger than Europe. He 
mould apply to more learned people. He has leſs money 
than he ſays. The beſt quality that a man can have, is to 
be civil and obliging to the moſt uncivil and n 
people. The beſt wine is fold for a crown a pint. Mutu 
nevolence is the greateſt bond of human ſociety. The 
greateſt folly you can commit. Lewis the Fourteenth was 
the greateſt politician France ever had. He wrote the hiſtory 
of the moſt ancient and famous monarchies in Africa. Men 
are ſubject to all forts of infirmities. My father gave 
more money than I thought. He found the exerciſe eaſier 
than he thought. They have more foes than friends. He 
has leſs friendſhip for the brother than for the ſiſter, He is 
rouder than when he was in Italy. They aſpired to greater 
Honours... The. moſt pernicious of all vices is ſlander: it is 
often the ruin of the moſt honeſt people, i creates diſcord 
among the moſt intimate friends. Your brother is more 
diligent, more ſtudious, and takes more pains, than you. 
Religion is the moſt important ſubject that can employ the 
minds of men. Annibal formed the boldeſt project that ever 
Seneral had dared to conceive. Cardinal Fleury was one of 
the moſt agreeable men in the court of France. The moſt 
fooliſh and ridiculous faſhion that he brought from France. 
The more difficult an enterpriſe is, the more glorious. The 
| beſt troops in the world are ſometimes conquered, 
k I as | F.. 
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BOP. CHAP; mn 
Of the REGIMEN F ADJECTIVES. BB 
e mw | 
Of, with, from, for, at, are rendered by de; but 
but if they are followed by an article, they are rendered 
in French by the genitive; after the following ad- 
jectives, and all thoſe denoting ignorance, deſire, care, 
plenty, forgetting, fullneſs, emptineſs, fear, guilt, i 
want, remembrance, es | Lk 
Aiſe, accabli, accuſe, aſſuré, avide, abim#, content, 
capable, combls, contrit, cantent, charms, certain, chargé, 
couvert, curieux, dout, digne, dangereux, enragt, eputſe, 
environne, excede, entourre, enfle, en etat, ennuy?, fache, fa- 
tigue, indigne, indigns, incapable, ſur le point, incertain, 

1 ſurpris, joyeux, libre, las, laſſe, mecontent, melt, orne, part, 

pouruu, ſur, 4 redevable, raui, a la veille, taxs. 
The above adjectives require de before the next in- 
finitive, as alſo all thoſe preceded by the imperſonal 

il eft—it 16. | 3 3 


* 


RuLE II. | 4 
Adjectives bgnifying advantage, aptneſs, diſad- 
vantage, due, difficulty, diſpleaſure, fitneſs, likeneſs, 
profit, pleaſure, relation, reſiſtance, ſubmiſſion, govern 
the dative of nouns, and require &@ before the next in- 
finitive. The following do the ſame. © © 
Acdroit, iſe *agreable, agile, aſſidu, alerte, affreux, adoannC, 
bon, beau, charmant, comparable, contraire, condamns, 
conforme, doux, deſagrẽable, d ligent, enclin, exact, em- ö 
preſſe, Hroiable, habile, horrible, hardi, facile, ingenleux, 
inſenſible, lent, oppoſe, occupt, nuiſible, porte, ſujet, prompt, 
admirable, pret, ardent, propre, pareil, ſemblable, ſenſibles 
and all nouns of number. , oo Es try Lond 
| 1 5 Koz en! III. n 
The prepoſition in is not expreſſed after the above, 
adjectives, and when it comes before a participle actiye, 


— 


* But, if aiſc is pteceded by the imperſonal i / ef, it requires the de, not 
; it is the fame with facile. „ 5 F 


1 
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t is ie at b a, and the D is revdered b z 
the preſent of the infinitive. ' Witb, of, Pong are al 
| rendered. by de before participles. | 
| * are buſy in writing—ls font eher a derive. 


"REY E X E R CIS E s. 
| {See RuLls I.) 
The fin was covered with Engliſh men of war, and Ba 
| Wh of the ſhips appeared like a: foreſt. Life is full of 
miſery, inquietudes, and troubles. Telemachus was,over-' 
Wwhelmed with grief. He preached ſeveral ſermons adorned 
with a moving eloquence. The caſks are full of wine and 
brandy. She was deep in debt. You are accuſed of lying. 
ni were tired with walking and drinking. The King's 
» though an excellent Prince, was incapable of com- 
rd the Emperor's armies in Italy. Few people are 
pleaſed 3 their condition. They were enraged at the 
meaſures of the miniſtry. I am very ſorry for your misfortune. 
He was ſurpriſed at a viſit fo little expected. The city is 
| — with ramparts, and a large ditch W feet 


| £ (Ale RuLs II. _ III.) ; 
The ambition of Princes is often. hurtful to the ſubjedts. 
Prince ought to be flow to puniſh, and quick to reward. 
he King and the nation are equally inclined to peace. As 
ye were ready to go out, we heard the news of my brother's 
death. There is a | pa in doing good. Cæſar was dex- 
Ferous in all ſorts of exerciſes. Vou are more ſenſible of cold 
and heat than I thought. He is ingenious in all ſorts of arts. 
They are always ready to dance, to play, and to ſing. They 
are buſy in ſettling. the affairs of ſtate. Men and women are 
ondemned to die. ; Z 
When Princes are ſurrounded with flatterers, they are liable 
> commit the groſſeſt errors. The caſk is full of my brother's 
Pine. She was worthy of the eſteem of ſo great a man. 
he Duke of Guiſe, ncttled with the anſwer of the General, 
quitted the army. A ploughman ſeeing the Archbiſhop of 
ologne go by, atten fob with many ſoldiers, burſt out a 
laughing. The Duke, nettled with this reproach, replied in 
a paſhon. The cities of Egypt are numerous, large, po- 
pulous, full of magnificent temples and ſtately palaces, adorned 
with ſtatues and columns. We are more ſenfible of pains than 


of Pleaſures. There is a great in teaching diligent 
| | ſcholars. 


$ 


| 
| 


ſcholarsz. The fields are covered with ſheep, The bodies 
of animals are alſo covered with other animals. The pic 1 
and boxes were crouded with gentlemen and ladies. We ſee 
the ſea, lakes, and rivers, teeming with numberleſs kinds of 
living creatuies. We find every mountain and marſh, will- 
derneſs and wood, plentifully flocked with birds and beaſts, 
The place was furniſhed. with arms, money, and powder, 
He was very glad to ſee his father on I am tired with 
reading. It is dangerous to go out when it rains. She was 
pleaſed. with your preſent. - She is always ready to dance, to 
play, and to fing. The Carthaginians were buſy in re- 
cruiting the army commanded by Annibal. The Roman 
Ambaſſadors, ſatisfied with the reaſons of Jugurtha, always 
ſapported with large ſums of money, returned to Rome. 
Jugurtha had been charged with putting to death, Hiemp- 
ſal, a Numidian Prince, by the- moſt cruel and barbarous 
torments, I am ſatisfied with the behaviour of my ſon. A 
man who is deep in debt, is in continual inquietudes. He 
is unworthy of the notice of an honeſt man, though he is 
loaded with praiſes by ignorant people. The King's picture 
is adorned with =o, and other precious ſtones. France 
being exhauſted of men and money, ſued for peuce. My 
uncle has married Mrs. Stuart. They ſeem very much 
pleaſed with one another. T1 


Of PRONOUNS PERSONAL. 
3 RUE LE FP - 
When the following pronouns ſtand as nominatives 

to a verb, and there is no other nominatiye to the ſame 
verb, they are rendered as follows: _ 

„ by je as Leat—je nee 

Thou by tu as thou ſpeakeſt—# parles 

He ba / as he writes. irie 

They, maſe. by ils as they love ili aiment. 

; 8 ASHE „ tpi 6. 
When che above pronouns. come together, or meet 

with another nominative prefixed to the ſame verb, and 
when they are not nominatives to any verb, and after 
the imperſonal, it id, it was, cf, Cetoit ; they are 
rendered as follows z - . > 

| ; & | 


* 74 * | | 
I by noi at the end of a ſentence; by moi 38 followed 
* * a verb, if the other nominative is followed by a 
verb; and by moi nous, if it is not.—Obſerve, that nous 
is ſometimes ſeparated from moi, in order to be 88 
before the verb. 
Thou, by %; he, by lui; they, f 7 eur; as | 
I) be ſiſter, the mother, and I, 
I ſfeeur, la mere, et mai. ? 
He, they, and I—Lui, eux, er moi. TT is N 
lui. It is they — Ce ſont eux. | 
He ſmoaks, and I play, fume, et moi ye joue. 
My brother and I play at cards. 
Mon frere et moi nous jouons aux carte. 
The ſiſter, I, and the mother, went to the play. 
' La foeur, moi, et la mire, nous allames d la comedte, 
| He and they are good friends, . 
Lui et aux font bons amis. 
His brother and he are dead, 
Son frere et lui font mor ts. | 
My ſiſter and they are gone out. 
Me ſeeur et eux ſont ſortis, 4 
The maſter is taller than he. 
3 eft plus 8 5 | 
The pronouns the, we, us, ye or you, they, ſem. 
are always rendered in French by elle, nous, vous, elles. 
Obſerve, that thou, us, ye, are never expreſſed in 
: g rench, in imperati\ ES. 2 
n 
When a queſtion i is aſked, je, tu, il, ele, nous, vol 
ils, elles, are placed after the verb in fim ple tenſes, and 
between the auxiliary and the participle in the com- 
inds ; as. 
Do L ſpeak ? parle je? Has he ſpoken ? at- i par. ẽ? 
In this caſe, if the verb ends with a vowel, we always 
put a t between the verb and the pronoun; as 
Has the ſaid ? a-t-elle git? Does he ſpeak? parle-t-:/? 
f © Obſerve, that when we make uſe of /-ce-gue, to alk 
a queſtion, as is very common in French, the pronoun 
l is not put after the verb, but remains befare it; as 5 
| | A do 


1 

Do] ſpeak French? — Ef-ce-que je parle Francois? 

Has he ſpoke ? E- ce-gu' il a parlm. 

| 5 RULS-L1V, 

When a ſubſtantive is the nominative to a verb, in an 
interrogative ſentence, it muſt be placed before the verb, 
and a pronoun nominative of the third perſon, of the 
ſame number and gender, muſt be put in French after 
the verb, or after the auxiliary, though there is none in 
Englith ; as 5 | 

Is the King coming? Le Roi vient-il? 

Are my brothers come ? 

Mes freres font ils venus? Except, 

1. When there is a pronoun of the fitſt, or of the 
ſecond perſon ; as 

Are my father and I blind? 

Mon pere et moi, ſemmes nous aveugles? 

Do yau and your brother learn French ? 

Niuus et votre frere, aprenez vous le Frangois ? 

2. When we uſe e/t-ce-que; as 1 

Is the King coming: —&#/-ce-que le Roi vient? 

Is the Queen dead ? Ei ce-gque la Reine eft morte ? 
' Eft-ce-que is of very great uſe-in French, for aſking 
queſtions, as it can ſerve in all interrogative ſentences. 
- 0 N ä 


Pronouns perſonal, when uſed as nominatives, muſt 
be repeated before every verb in French, when they are 
in different tenſes, when one paſſes from the affirmative 

| to the negative, and from the negative to the af- _ 


\ 


firmative ; as „ 

. I ſay, and will always ſay— Je dis, et je dirai toujours 
, „ iir 5 WELD | 
4 When it is the nominative to a verb, and relates to a 


noun maſculine, it is rendered like he, and like e if 

os || the noun js feminine; as 15 „ 

N There is the knife; it is new. | 
Voila le couteau; il eft neuf. 
Take the-orange ; it is good. 
Prenez Porange ; elle eft bonne. 


H 2 


18 Wb 
5 RULE VII. 
He, ſhe, they, in the following caſes, are generally 
rendered thus: ZI 
I. By ce, when they ſtand before any tenſe of the 
verb te be, followed by an article. | | 
2. By ce likewiſe before the ſame verb, followed by 
S 2 noun plural. CP 
She is a charming girl—C*/ une charmante fille. 
She is an angel—C"e/? une Ange. 
They are officers — Ce font des officers. 
They are the beſt troops in the world. 
Ce font les meilleures troupes du monde. . 
3- By celui, celle, ceux, celles, coming before who, 
that, or any of their caſes, when they are uſed in an 
indeterminate ſenſe, not relating to any body mentioned 
before, and only implying any perſon, one, or any body; 
but, if they relate to any body mentioned before, they 
are then tendered by lui, elle, eux; as 
He who practiſes virtue lives happy. 
Ce ui qui pratique la vertu dit beureu nr. 
i am ſurpriſed Mr. Lamb got married; he, who was 
Jo much againſt matrimony — Je ſuis ſurpris que Mr. 
Lamb ſe ſort marit ; lui, ui etoit ſi fort cantre le marriage. 
Fe, in the firft caſe, means any one; in the ſecond, 
it means only Mr. Lamb. ic | | 
f | . 
The pronouns I, thou, (he, the, it,) they, coming 
after the words here, there, are rendered by me, te, (le, 
la,) les, and muſt come fiſt in French, The verb 1. 
be, is not then expreſſed; as 3 5 
Here I am, me voici. There ſhe is, la voila. There 
he is, le waila. Here it is, le, or la voici. There they 


 RuLEe IX. 


To me (is rendered) me) To us 7 275 
To thee on te {To you 0. 
Joo him, to her lui J To them J kur, 

Except in the three following caſes, where they are 


rendered thus: | þ 
: | | . 3 


— 


a 


EN 


Tome )) a .  JTous ) 1 anus 
To these 8 by ö a toi {To you by | a vous 
To him, to her alu, d elle] To them a eux, 
1 Afﬀter the verbs—to think, to go, to come, to run, 
to run to, and after the imperſonal, it 18 Bf . &c. 
and verbs reciprocal and neuter; as 
He came to me, il vint d moi. I was going to yous 
. allors a Tous. | 
2. When they are not accompanied with a verb. 
When a verb governs two or three datives in the 
ſame ſentence ; as 
He ſpoke to me and to him I. parla d a moi & d Ts. 
He wrote to my. brother and to me. 
Ill eerivit à mon frere & d moi. 
Obſerve, that to is often left out in Engliſh before 
the ſaid pronouns, but it makes no difference in the 


French; as | F | 
He gave me the brea ; 
He e the bread to me F Am donna ie Pain. 
Obſerve alſo, that to me, to thee, are made by moi, toi, 
with an imperative, without a negation, and are placed 
after it; and by me, te, with a negation, and come 
before the imperative; as 
Giye me the bread Donne moi le pain. 
Don t give me the bread Ne me donne pas le Pain. 


Reer t X. 


The pronouns in the accuſative caſe are rendered as 
follows: 


ee Her, it, em. e 
Thee a by te 1 hem | a by Cees, 
Him, it le 

Except in the two fowlloing caſes, where are 
made by moi, toi, lui, elle, elles. 

1. After prepoſitions; as, after me, après moi. Before 
him, avant lui. Before them, avant eu. For her, 
pour elle” Por them, pour elles. 

+ Mz, thee, are alſo rendered by mei, toi, after an imperative withont lj N 


a negation, and are placed after it; but, if the imper- tive is attended with 
a negation, they are made by me, le, and are placed dein tu imperati e, 


and wi the negation, -- by 


1 
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2. When they meet together, or are joined with a 
ſubſtantive in the accuſative ; and when Xn come after 
the conjunction and, not followed by a verb. 
He invited m Giter, him, and me. 
dl iaviia ma » Av, & mor 
'R ULE XI. 


The pronouns me, te, lui, le, la, leur, les, ( nous, Gals, 
in the accuſative, or dative, are always placed immediately 
before the verb; except when they come with an im- 
perative without a negation, for then they are placed 

after it; but if there is a negation, or if the imperative 
is in the third perfon, they are placed before it. The 
Pronouns moi, tdi, d moi, d tai, d lui, & elle, d nous, d 
vous, 4 eur, 4 elles, are always placed after the . 

He knows him, il le cennoit. I have ſeen them, je les 
ai vut. He loves nie, il m'aime. Give her to him, 
donnez la lui. He don't love me, il ne maime pas. 
Don't give her to him, ne la lui donnez pas. Let him 

take it, gi le prenne. He told them, il leur dit. Give 
me the k, donne moi le livre, Don't give me the 
book, ne me Anne pas le livre, He took them, i les 
prit. Has he taken them ? es a-t-il pris? Defire him 
to walk in, priez le dentrer. Send it to him, enUNyez 
le lui. He ſent it to him, il le lui envora. Don't ſend 
it to him, ne & lui envoyez pas. 8 
Ru l E XII. * 


All the pronouns, datives, and accuſatives, are re- 
peated before their verbs in French, though they are 
not in Engliſh; as 

I love and eſteem him, je Paime & Peftime. 

When two of the above pronouns come together in 
the ſame ſentence, they are placed in the ollowing 


order: 
Me, te, nous, vous, always come before lui, kur, le, 


la, "tes, —Le, la, les, always come defore , leur, mo, 


ti. 

| He gave him to me, il me le d.—1 promiſed him 

do her, je le lui ſs romis. - I ſent them to dens je les leur 
ervoiai.— T0 will give it to * il vous is donnera.—vShe . 


ſhewed - 


— 


„ = 
ſhewed them to him, elle les lui montra. ive it to me, 
dime le moi.— He will fend it to us, il nous Penterra., © i 


RuLE IT. | 

Him, her, them, being joined with tube, that, or any 
of their caſes, are made by celui celle, ceux, celles, fem. i 
and to bim, to her, to them, by d- ce-lui, à celle, a ceux, 
a celles, fem. Of him, of her, of them — de celui, de celle, 
de ceux, de celles.. They are placed after the verb. 1 


5 LE % EE KK C4: 4 
Ur PRONOUNS PERSON AE. 
1 (See Rutes L and II. = 
J am ſpeaking. He was going. We have been ill-aſed. WM 
| You are miſtaken, They were further than I. He and 1 
fent fine preſents to Mr. B. He writes, and T read. They 
were wiſer than they. The fiſter and he are mortal enemies. 
We denied a!l, but they have owned all. He was then in 
Germany, and I was in England. You are richer than they. 
I, who have always done my duty. He was drinking, and 
they were playing. She, he, I, and my couſin were danc- 
ivg. The mother and he were dead. They, and my father, 
(See Rutes III, IV, V, and VI.) © 1 
Is he learning the leffon ? Does ſhe fpeak Engliſh? Am 
F an Iriſhman ? Are they come? Has he piven bread and 
money to poor people ? they love Engliſh beer? Is the 
Queen handſome? Did the man ſpeak French? Are we 
the firſt, My brother and I. Was the father an officer? 
J faid then, and fay now the fame thing. I ſaw the King's 
palace: it is very ugly. Are the filters and he returned 
from the Eaſt-Indies * Is the houſe old? no: it is new. 
Are they and I come here to be ill-ufed? Drink ſome beer: 
it is good. Are Engliſh horſes dear in America? Are the. || 
lriſh honeſt? Fo: | 
Fee Rurks VII. ard VIII.) . 
The Duke of Bedford died laſt year; he was the richeff 


F 
o 


nobleman in the Kingdom. Mr. Hughes's daughters are 
married, They were pretty girls. He who fits in the efbow 
chair, is a biſhop ; but he who is ftanding, is che Earl of 
March, He was the handſomeſt man in the court when he” | 
was young. They who entered the camp firk were rewarded. | 

3 8 The 


| 


1 80 J * 
„The lady who ſings, and ſhe who dances, are ſiſters. They 
are the moſt ſprightly girls in the town. Mr. Hart is wholly 
retired from the world; he, who was ſo fond of pleaſure, 
leads now a recluſe life. Will the Engliſh ſuffer ſuch an inſult; 
they, who are the maſters of the ſea ? - You have called the 
maid, There ſhe is. Where is the book? There it is. 
Where are they? Here they are. Would Miſs Law marry 
a footman ; ſhe, who is ſo proud? r 
(ee RurEs IX, X, XI, XII, and XIII.) 

She ſpoke to me. They ſaid to him. He ſent them noſe- 

ays. We were coming to you. He made her a prei. ne. 
{ fe came back to me, and told me. Lend'me a guinea. 
Don't ® plague me. She ſpoke to her, to him, and to me. 
Will you ſend the books to him or to me? I will ſend them 
to him. Will he ſend me the books? There ſhe is; ſpeak 
to her. There he is; but don't ſpeak to him. Is it to me, 
or to him, you ſpeak? They gave a reward to him who 
"diſcovered the plot. Give the noſegay to her that ſpeaks to 
vou. | 


| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


dee RuLes X, XI, XII, and XIII.) 

He called me. She came before me. I like him. We 
were with him. He married her. He will go out with her. 
She hates them, yet ſhe lives with them. They love the 
fifter and him. Don't uſe me ill. Beat him. He will ſend 
her to me. Send her to me to-morrow, We ſent him to 
them. Ye will give him to ber. Will you give them to 
bim? Give it him. It you will ſell them to me, I will buy 
them, and ſend th m. to her. They hate and deſpiſe him. 
You: have offended the father and me. Have you ſhewed 
them to him? She old it to me this morning. He will 
Fend it to us; then I ſhall bring it to you. Sell it to him, 
or to them. Invite him who ſent you-money. | 


— — 


—ü— — 


GENERAL. EXERCISES apor Pronouns PERSONAL. 
Few people prefer the blame that is uſeful to them, to the 
praiſe that betrays them. Do you, ſpeik of him who has 
> robbed me? In vain the unfortunate mother intreated her. 
| You lent me a book when you and I were in London; there 

it is: I like it much; for it has taught me very curious 
things. He who sold it to me had found it. They who 
employed them as uſeful inftruments for wicked purpoſes, 
Does t, or not, is ne before the verb, and pas aſter it. | 


abandoned 


— 


1 

abandoned them, when they ſaw them in the hands of 
juſtice. - I bought the birds, and he brought them home. 
Has the King made him a Knight? Have they bought him 
apples and pears? I ſuffer, and he too. 

They ſhewed me the houſe : it is fine. The mother and 
they were in the houſe when it took fire. Did the man 
ſpeak to him? He and I drank white wine, but they drank 
red, Is the houſe let? Is Miſs Carr married? The father 
bought him a filver watch: is it a good one? ſell it to me. 
He has played with him. Does Mr. Brown keep- good 
horſes? Truth is agreeable ; let us ſeek it. My uncle and 
I are good friends. Speak to them in Engliſh. Don't ſpeak. | 
to them in Engliſh. She lived with her ſometimes. Has. | 
the maſter promiſed it to him? Make them go out. 1 
called her; ſhe anſwered, here Lam. The King made him 
a Knight of St. Lewis, and gave him a regiment; a reward | 
worthy of a King, and well deſerved. | 

I ftayed with them, but he went away. She made me 
beat him. Was Mr. Mill with me > She had wrote him a 
long letter. Did he fet out before me? Don't awake her. 
Re Wo -- | 4 

He played, and they danced country dances. Believe 
her ; ſhe tells you the truth. 'They killed and buried him in 
'the fand. He adviſed and perſuaded her. Did he pleaſe“ 
her? She, I, and he have feen it. It would be eaſy to me 
to be avenged of thee. Has my brother ſent them to you 
He has ſeen my couſin and him. When my father and J are 
in the country, he reads Latin books, and I go a-ſhooting 
We afked them, if they had applied to him or to me: 
| Would you truſt him? It will be difficult to them. She 

who believed it is Miſs A——. The gentleman ſpeaks t 
you; anſwer him in French, and dere bim to come to dine 
with them; your brother and he are old acquaintances. 

It will be eaſy to them to do it. I will ſend it to him, 1 
he like it Let him keep it, or elſe let him ſend it to m 
again, Has the Emperor made him a General and a Prineſ 

of the Empire? Tread, and he writes the exerciſe. Is thy 
pen good? very good. Will you have it? She hates an 
abhors me. Was he a merchant or an officer ? Have the 
ſeen him with her? They who hate him, are enemies 
merit. He was fick and they too. We were going to hin 
but we met him coming to us. I ſaw tigers and leopard 


Pate goverrs the dative, 


* 


| E 
1 are very fierce animals. Could you do it without 
| m. | | a + 


EE | E 
+. People, they, we, any body, men, are rendered by on, 
when they don't relate to a particular noun, or pronoun 
mentioned before ; that is, when we ſpeak in general, as 
They love roaſt beef in England: ] 

On aine le beuf roti in Angleterre. 

People think ſo, on le creit. A... | 
"TIES 7 wv ir 11: - ? 
When one is the nominative to a verb, that is, when 
it means @ perſen, it is rendered by on; as 4 
One would think, en crorroit. | 
I . ; 5 
WMhen it is the nominative to a verb paſſive, and does 
* not relate to a noun mentioned before, it is rendered by 
en; the verb muſt then be turned by the active voice; as 
It was thought (turn) they did think, en croyoit. 
It has been ſaid (turn) they have ſaid, on a: dit. 
But, if it relates to a noun, it muſt be rendered and 
placed like hm, or her; the verb is alſo rendered by the 
Active voice, and on is put before it; as e 
There has been an eclipſe, but it has not been ſeen 
in England y a eu une éclipſe, mais on ne la pas vue 
en Angleterre. 1520 7 

=, Vots IV. 4 


*- The paſſive voice is ſeldom uſed in French; to turn 
ſuch ſentences from Engliſh into French, proceed as 
ollows :—Put the verb in the ſame tenſe of the act ve 
voice, that it occupies in the paſſive in Engliſh; then 
make the noun that is nominative in Engliſh, the ob- 


* 


lique caſe in French; at the head of the ſentence put 
„ % ˙ - - * Ü N 
A tragedy was acted yeſterday (turn) they acted 
yeſterday a tragedy, on à repreſents hier une tragedie. — 
e was promiſed a reward (turn) they have promiſed 
ima reward, on lui a promis une recompenſe. —] was told 
turn) one told me, on ma dit, SES. > 
1 155 There 


180 
There is an exception to this rule as to the no- 
minative; that is, when the nominative 1s followed by 
which, or that, it remains alſo nominative in French, 
though the verb is pat in the active voice with oz tohich, 
and that, are then rendered by que; as | 
The tragedy that was acted yeſterday (turn) the tra- 
gedy which they acted yeſterday, la traged:e qu'on joua 
WORSE 3p ns ; 1 ; 
F Rr. 
On muſt be repeated before every verb, and is always 
placed at the head of the ſentence, except in inter- 
rogations, for then it comes after the verb. Verbs coming 
with en, muſt be put in the third perſon of the ſin— 
gular; as, People drink, play, and ſing, on boit, on 
joue, et on chant. 5 


en E-8- 

| | (See RuLEs I, II, III, IV, and V.) > 5 

People think that we ſhall have peace. They think in 
England *that people are flaves in France. One would 
imagine, that ſhe is already married. It is afferted that you 
are a Frenchman, becauſe you are thin. My coat is made, 
and it was brought to me yeſterday. An expreſs was ſent 
yeſterday to Vienna. When the cauſe of the war ſhall be 
known, people will be amazed. The expedient that was 
propoſed in the King's council, was rejected. I am told 
that the gold watch that was given him, is loft. The order 
that was ſent to the officer. A remedy was propoſed. They 
were aſked, if they knew that a letter had been ſent to him. 
It was faid that two men of war of the firſt rate had been 
put in commiſſion, and that the Captains +weze to ſail imme- 
diately. A large comet was ſeen in the year 1685; When 
the news of the taking of Pondicherry was brought to 
London, the guns were fired, the bells were rung, and the | 


greateſt demonſtrations of joy were ſeen every where. When 


the Romans heard that the Conſul had been ſlain, and the | 
army cut to pieces, troops were immediately ſent to Spain, | 
and all the young men capab.e of bearing. atms were liſted. Ii 
Was the Miter acted laſt night? Was ih brother told, that 
the dinner had been put off? ey enn 
* That is made by e.. es | 
+ Were is made by the impafeR of dev:ir, : 


Great | 


Great warlike ama are n in France, and in 
che other kingdoms of Europe. Was the King of Pruſſia 
talked of before laſt war ? The play that was acted, is 
Zara, a tragedy of Voltaire s. The plan that was approved 
of and put in execution, was certainly the boldeſt that ever 
wu ech I am wanted. Am I wanted ? 2 one ſee 
the King's apartments? 80 much diligence and application 
is 7 — found in youth. Three A ccholals may be 
taught the ſame leſſon by the ſame maſter; yet one would 
hardly believe how much one or two improve mote than the 
|. reſt. Pray, Sir, will you tell me, if the cauſe of winds was 
ever known ? 
| God will bleſs them who obey him. All ſorts of fruits 
were brought on the table in large filver diſhes, We were 
ented to the King's officers, who aſked us many queſtions. 
he King heard, that one of the two captives, * had 
been taken for Phænicians, had. been ſent into horrid 
deſarts. He ſent for me, for he wanted to ſee me; he ſaw, 
and heard me with pleaſure, and when he found out that 
Metophis had: deceived. him out of avarice, he condemned 
him to perpetual. impriſonment, and took from him the 
immenſe wealth. that he pofleſſed unjuſtly, They were taken 
for Jews. Was he taken for a Jew? A price was ſet on 
the Pretender's head. A preſent was ſent her of a piece of 
filk, which coſt nine ſhillings a yard. People in Holland 
are more covetous than it is ſaid. All the treaties that had 
been made with them, were broken. Youth. would not 
commit ſo many diſorders, if they had impreſſions 
them at firſt. The hat had. been from him on 
neſday, but it was ſent to him again on Friday. Exor- 
bitant duties were laid on all forts of proviſions. They were 
c a5 it 


* 
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. n of thin bf ie ee ee in 
Engliſh, we put en in French, and place it immediately 
before the verb, except when it is im this: imperative, 
without a negation, for then it comes after it, and allo 

| after the pronoun, if there is one; as | 
I had two guineas ; I gave him one. 
N deux guintes ; je lui en donnai une 


— — 


Vou 


9 | 
You have two horſes ; lend him one. 
Vous avez deux chevaux; pretez lui en un. 
If he had an orange, he would give you a bit. 
S'il avoit une orange, il vous en donneroit un morctau. 
| „ D SS: Mo | | 
| The following words gage vs for nouns, or pro- 
nouns, are rendered by en, chiefly after verbs, or ad- 
jectives governing the genitive: one, any, one's, ſome || 
(about him, her, it, them), of him, e, her, of thm \M 
(with him, her, it, them), of, Hit; as nn 
He had money yeſterday ; has he any now? 2 
Il avoit de Pargent bier; en a-t-il a preſent ? —_ 
Has he pictures? yes, he has fine ones. 1 
At- il des l out, il en a de beaux. . | 
We were talking about him; nous en parlions. : 
N t, 4 — 
At it, by it, in it, for it, of, of it, on it, to it, from 
it, with it, from whence, coming after a verb, or an ad- 
jective governing the dative, are rendered by y; but by 
en, if the verb or adjective governs the genitive ; as 
He thinks on it; 1 y penſe.—She is ſorry for it; elle 
en eft fachze, I aim at it; J aſpire. 
„ „„ . TE 
When it ſtands for a ſentence, or a part of it, or for 
an adjective, it is rendered by le; but by en, if the 
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verb or adjective governs the genitive ;. as 
I told him you was ill, and he believed it. 
Je lui dis gue vous etiez malade, et il le crut. 
remember it; Fe men ſouviens. TIRE? 
5 RULE V. 55 7 
When { relates to ſomething mentioned before, it is 
rendered by ia; as -- 3 | 
I was ill, and am ſo ſtill. 
etoris malade, et le ſuis encore. 1 
2 1s often underſtood in Engliſh, chiefly in ne- 
gative ſentences; but it muſt be carefully expreſſed in 


7 


i 


rench ; as 
I am rich, and you are not. 
Fe ſuis riche, et vous ne Pites pat. bd 


T0 3 
. 
En, y, are placed immediately before the verb, except 
when it is in the imperative without a negation; for 
then they come after it, and after the pronòun, if there 
is one. 

Le is placed like pronouns of the third perſon. 

He gave me ſome; il men donna. — She applies to it; 
elle f* y appligue.— Think on it; penſez y. — Don't think 
on it; 2 penſez pas. Give me ſome; donnez m'en.— 
Send him ſome; cnpeyer lui en.— Don't fend him any; 

ne lui en enveyez point. — They ſay ſo; ili le diſent.— Tell 
him ſo; dites le lui.— Don't tell him ſo; ze le lui dite, 


pas. - 
| | RULE VII. 

When en, y, meet together in a ſentence, y is placed 
before en; but, if en is Engliſhed by in before a par- 
ticiple, en comes then before y. 

There is ſome on the table; z/ y en a ſur la table. 


In thinking on it; ex y penſant. 


= A SB: RC. T8684. 

* © _ (SeeRures I, VI, and VII.) 
They ſent him five guineas, yet he wants ſome more. I 
had apples in my filk-coat pocket; he took twenty, eat four, 
and ſold fixteen. If he had three daughters, he would give 
him one. He bought eggs yeſterday for a ſhilling a hundred, 
and eat fifty before dinner for a wager. She has ſent you 
five bottles of red Oporto wine, and, if you like it, ſhe will 
ſend you two dozen. Have they good horſes? yes, they 
have many. I love Florence wine in ſummer ; I drink a 
*plafs.or two after dinner. I have bought fine flowers; I will 
ive him one if he likes it. We have quitted the houſe, and 
Rake a mere convenient one. I will go into the kitchen, 
and if I find copper-candleſticks there, F will bring one or 


= 


TWO. . 


{See RuLes II, III, IV, V, VI, ard VII.) 

- He had ſome money; hes he any now ? I don't know; 
alk him, if he has borrowed ſome. He loves Mits Linton, 
for he is always ſpeaking of her. I took a ſtick, and gave 
him a blow wich it. I love pictures; when I go to Italy, I 
will buy fine ones. They love you; for when you was ar 


pointe 


wo, f EF 7-4 
inted Governor of Jamaica, they were very glad of it; at 
eaſt they ſeemed ſo. Give me the book; I want it. Do 
you want it? fpeak to him about it, and tell him. Don't 
ſpeak to him about it; he would be angry at it. If you are 
inclined to it, you will ſuccced in it. We have been ſur- 


priſed at it. Have we been ſurpꝛiſed at it? I believe fo. 


Are you ſatisfied, Sir? yes, I am. He bought bricks, 
and built. houſes with them. Is he the miſter ? yes, he is. 


The King has forced him to it. Has the King forced him 


to it? I was thinking on it. The Houſe is to be foil; I 
will give eighty pounds for it. We found ſomething comical 
in it. They were uſed very ill, and are ſo ſtill, He ſent 
me a bank- note; I thank him for it. They have agreed to 
it. Take the cane, and make uſe of it. The brother was 
ſent for ſrom America, They ſay he will n.ake hia a Biihop, 
if he finds him-capable of it, : | 

You beat her, and ſhe complained of it to the miſtreſs, 


who was very glad of it. Do you love orange? yes, I dot; 


will you have any? | am obliged to you, Sic; take four for 
him, and two for her, I want money; if you ha4 any, 
would you lend me ſome? I would do it with plezfare, I 
bought a filver watch; but I fell it again aud got a gumea 
by it. We were drinking wine when he came in: I ofred 
him a glaſs 3 he drank it, and thanked me for it. If yo! 
have good cheeſe, ſend me ſome. Will he get ſomeching 
by it? it is thought ſo. Has he any bread ? if he had, he 
would give you ſome. Will you remember it to-morrovs ? 
Has he made uſe of it? If you were uie1 to it, yuu vould 


like it. If IL was ſatisfied with you then, I :m nvch more 


ſo non than ever. He laughed at it in his beart. | They 
who takes the name of God in vain, wil repeat!c. Gol has 
given him honours and riches ; but, if he abu es , 
will be deprived of them, My father wanted a f dd ; he 
fent my brother and me to buy him one; he who ld it, 
knew the value of it, There is a bunch of grapes: eat it, 
or extract the juice from it. He appeared quite diſconcerted 
at it. He aſked me if I would drink. Is there any harm in 
it ? if there was, ſhe would have told you of it. The more 
I think on it, the more I am ſurpriſed at it. | 
He is very dextrous at it. Has he any children? he had 


3 
lie 


three; they got the ſmall-pox, and all died of it. I ſaw 
Mr. and Mrs, Smith: I like them very much, for they are 


T 7 de, is not expreſſed in French. | | 
: 12 | good 


| 1 
od ſort of people; I have received many civilities from 
them. They who bought the houſe, got ten pounds by it. 
I read Telemachus: I find good leflons of morality in it. 
If I was yet a ſhepherd as I was then, I ſhould be very happy, 
ſaid Telemachus. Colbert, who may be looked upon as the 
founder of trade in France, agreed to it. He aſcended the 
throne by a wicked action, and maintained himſelf on it by 
all ſorts of crimes. He is very paſſionate: are you ſo too? 
We think ourſelves more unhappy than we are. He had 
many ſiſters, but he got rid of them. If you apply to it 
carefully. The place is very lucrative ; he aimed at it a 
Jong time before it was vacant ; if he ſucceeds in it, his 
fortune is made. a £4 9 | | 


CI. 
Of PRONOUNS POSSESSIVE. 
RU LE I. ; 5 
The following pronouns poſſeſſive are rendered as 
follows, before nouns ſingular maſculine, or nouns be- 
s with a vowel, or an h not ſounded. = 
1 4 | ( mon mon epie ) my ſword 
Thy g by ry: as 57 ame Ly ſoul 
His, her, its fon ) ( ſon pere J her father. 
My father; mon pere.— His father; /on ptre. 5 
Before a noun feminine beginning with a conſonant, 
or an þ ſounded, they — 2 thus: | 
M ma) my mother Y ma mere 
Thy by ys (hy ſiſter 17 5 
His, her, it's Her mother J /a mere. 
His ſiſter ; /a /eur. 2 
Before all nouns plural, whether maſculine or fe- 
minine, or beginning with an 5, a vowel, or a con- 
ſonant, they are rendered by mes, tes, ſes; as 
My lifters ; mes ſeurs.—My ſwords ; mes epies. 
Her books; /es /ztres.—It's qualities; /es qualités. 
4 V 
Our, your, their, are rendered by notre, votre, leur, 
before a noun ſingular; by nos, vos, leurs, before a 
noun plural; as— ur ſiſter; notre ſœur.— Our brother; 


Notre 


— 
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— 89 J 
notre frere. Our brothers; nos frefes.— Their books; 
leurs livres. 


NU E II 


All che above pronouns are often underſtood in Eng- 


liſh before the ſecond, and other nouns in a fentence ; 


but they muſt be carefully expreſſed in French; as 
My father and mother (that is, my father and my 
mother) ; mon pere & ma mere. 
They are alſo expreſſed before nouns fignifying re- 
lations, or friends, when we call to them : 
Father, you are wanted; uon pere, on vous demande. 
Here, friend, tell me; ecouteꝝ, mon ami, dites moi. 


RUTLE IV. 

The aforeſaid pronouns are rendered as follows, 

when they come between a noun denoting ſome part of 

the body, and a verb ſignifying to cut, to hurt, to pinch, 

to break, to bind, to rub, to hide, to cover, to waſh, to 
clean, and the like. 5 | 


My - me our * nous 
Thy g by yt f your [ by ö DDαν 
His, her „ ˖ͤè 111. leur. 


Obſerve, that if his, her, their, relate to the no- 
minative of the ſentence, they are then rendered by ſe. 
He treads on my foot; il me marche ſur le pied. 
He broke her head; 2/ lui caſſa la tete. 
He broke his leg in dancing. 
Il fe caſſa la jambe en danſant. „ 
I have cut my finger; je me ſuis coups le digt. 
| l EEE 


\ 


When the following pronouns relate to. nouns maſ- 
culine, or feminine, they are thus rendered. 


A 


Maſc. Singular. Fem. Singular. 
Mine; le mien la mitnne © 
'Thine ; le tien ta tienne 
His, her's; /e fien, - Isa funne, 
Plural. Plural. 
Les miens les miennes 

Lies tiens les tiennes 


Les ſens. les fiennes. 


3 Singular 


90 ] 


Mlaſc. Singular. Fem. Singular. 
Our's; le notre la notre 5 
Your's ; le votre la votre 

Their's; le leur. | la leur. 


Plural, maſculine and feminine: les notres, les votres, 
tes leurs; as | 
There is your wife and mine. 
PDaila votre femme & la mienne, 
. 7 faw his father and her's. 
e vis ſon pere & le ſien. 

1 * fis houſe 280 their's. 

r per 2 maiſon et la leur. 

His daughters and their's are married. 
Ses filles et les Peurs ſont marites. = 

VN. B. When of mine, of thine, of your's, of their's, 
como after a ſubſtantive, they are made by de mes, de 


tes, de vos, de leurs; as 


A book of mine; un de mes livres. 

A friend of their's ; un de leurs amis. 

I RULE VI. 

When the aforeſaid pronouns come after any tenſe of 
the verb to be, denoting property, or poſſeſſion, they 
are rendered thus: except when it, is rendered by ce; 
for then they are rendered by le mien, &c. 


M ne a moi our's } {4 nous” 
Thine a tot your's a vous 
His _ f by F lui . ö eux, a elles. 


Her's ' + 
That houſe is mine; cette maiſon eft a mi. 

Is that his houſe ? e/?-ce-/2 /a maiſon *—No, it is 
mine; non cg la mienne.—Tt is my ſervant, or your's, 
who ſaid ſo; c, mon dom?/tique ou le votre qui Pa dit. 
©. Obſerve, that 10 be, denoting property, always go- 

verns the dative; as | 
W hoſe houſe is that? 4 gui e cette maiſen ?—Mr. 
. Smith's; a Mr. Smith. —T his book is my brother's ; ce 
livre eft a mon frere, | X | 


EXERCISES. 


£96] 
FX & CIS HW 
{See Ruies I, IT, and III.) 


I fold my hat, my cane, my hiſtory, my ſword, and my 
ſtockings. Her brother has bought her horſe, and his houſe. 
Her apron and her garters are on the kitchen table, with 
your buckles. His verſes, and his proſe, are curioſities. 


Our ſon, and our daughters, are in Ireland. We were 


ſneaking of our gardens and fields. I know their merit, and 


their foibles. is daughter, and her ſon, are dead, I was | q 
| ſpeaking of your friends and relations. The houſe is ſmall, 
but it has its conveniences. My houſe and my gardens, 


| coſt me a thouſand pounds. Siſter, lend me your ſciffars. 


There they are, brother, take them. His wife's fiſter ſpoke | ö 


to her father, and to his daughters. His ſword is ſix feet 


long, and the head of his cane, ſix inches. My ſon met her 
daughters, with my couſin's huſband. She wrote to her ſon 
and daughters. His houſe and gardens are dear. His 
mother, and her brother, were walking in her gardens with 
her. Their wine and cakes are very bad. I love his brother 
and fiſter. Her brother and ſiſter, are contented with their 
places. Do you love her father ? | 
(See RuLE IV.) 
Miſs Deals has. burnt her finger. Waſh your mouth, and: 
your hands. Has he broke his arm? You hurt my finger. 
He bound her hands, and they broke her legs. A cannon- 
ball carried off his head. She pulled out his eyes. - King. 
David killed Goliah, and cut of his head. She cleans her 
teeth every morning. You twiſted their fingers, and hurt 
them very much. He ſplits our heads. I bit my tongue; as 
I was telling a lie to the maſter. Did you bite your tongue? 
Rub your eyes. She hid her face with her fan. I had hurt 
my leg, and my thigh. I cloſed his mouth. 1 
| ' (See RulB V.) | | 
His book and mine are neatly bound. Your houſe and 
mine are burnt. Her daughter is richer than his. His leſſon 
is eaſier than her's. My noſegay is finer than his. Your 
ſans and her's were with. me, when I ſpoke to her. His 
brothers and mine are yet alive. My children, and his, are 


7 arrived from Spain. Her reaſons. are better than his. His 
friends have more intereſt than her's. Her houſe is dearer 


than our's. My horſe and your's are in the field. His field - 
is larger than our's, or their's, Your horſes are better than > 
8 ; t tis, | 


1 FT 
his, but his dogs are better than your's. My ſiſters and 
their's are Walking in the park. He ſubmits his opinion to 
your's. We were talking of his actions, and of your's, I 
aw to-day a friend of your's ; he was walking with an uncle 
of mine. A relation of his told me. 3 

| {See Rurz VI.) | 


The gardens are mine, but the houſe is his, or her's. My 
S ſword was your's. The coach was their's, but now it is 
our's. The ring is their's, and the ſciſſars are her's. The 
ring is my coufin's; ſend it to him. He loſt a book of his. 
The buckles were my fiſter's; yet he took them away. If 
Ss the houſe was my father's, he would fell it, and buy your's. 
1 found a Ree] pen; is it your's ? no, *tis my father's, or 
F theirs. | „ i 4 
GENERAL EXERCISES. 
Are the Pruffian troops better diſciplined than our's? He 
is a wicked man; Yor he has knocked down his own mother, 
sad ſtamped upon her; afterwards he broke her head with a 
S hammer. Her father and mother are alive, but his mother 
and ſifters are dead. It ſeldom rains in Egypt; but the 
Nile, a famous river, waters it with its regular over-flowings. 
Your reflections and his are juſt. His mother is older than 
mine. They admired his letter and her's. They tied his 
hands, and cut off his _ JI horſes eſteemed abroad? 
, they are. You ſplit his His ments were 
n than their's. She treads on my Signs Mr. Blake 
has hurt his foot, - I cut my leg yeſterday. The ſea has its 
flux, and reflux. Their hopes and his are ill-grounded. 
Vou impair your health, and I take care of mine. If you 
like my wine better than his, I will ſend you ſome. Babylon, 
the ſeat of the Kings of Aſſyria, was founded by Semiramis, 
but Nebuchadnezzar gave it its greateſt beauties : it had an 
hundred braſs gates ; its walls were built with large bricks, 
fifty-cobits thick, and two hundred high. His father and 
mother were equally inclined. to it, The King ordered his 
head to be cut off. You will break all your teeth. He fell 
from his horſe, and broke his thigh, He pricks her leg with 
a pin. Take care of her children, and of mine. Waſh his 
face. You hurt her arm. My brothers, and her's, are come 
from Vienna. Waſh your teeth with ſalt, and warm vinegar. 
Deſpair and tyraniy had armed them at firſt ; liberty had 
Mrred up their courage; and the Princes of Naſſau had made 


them 


1 


* 


them excellent ſoldiers. The empire, fach as it is, owes its 
origin to Charlemagne, a King of the ſecond race of the 
monarchs of France, who left it to one of his ſons, havin 1 
freed it from the yoke of the barbarians. He truſted to pro- 
vidence, and to his own courage. She covered his face with 
a fan. She covered her face with a fan. Was the houſe his, | 
.or her's ? no, it was ben and now it is your's. | 


Of the PRONOUNS RELATIVE, and 
DEMONSTRATIVE: Ui 

Who, Which, What, That, This, Thoſe, Thee. 
Nun . I 


Who, i is always rendered by gui, and muſt be repeated 
before every verb in the ſame ſentence in F rench, ae A 
it is. not expreſſed in Englifh ; as * 

The man who dances, ſings, and plays. i 

. homme gui danſe, qui chante, & qui joue. | 4 


When a queſtion is aſked, who is often rendered by i 
gui-eft=ce-qui ;- as _ 
ho has created the world? : 
Qui, or qui-eſt-ce-qui a cre le monde? _ 
RUE II. „„ | 
2 2 whom is rendered by dont, or de qui. Dom is 
after nouns, and de gui after verbs, and whenevye! 
a queſtion is aſked. | 
he man of whom he complains, 
L'* homme dont il ſe plaint. 
Whom does he complain of? de gui fe plaint-il ? 
I know of whom ſhe ſpeaks; Je foi de qui elle parix | | 
l dom is often left out in Engliſh, and of is then Pul 
at the end of the ſentence ; as 
The man he complains of ; Phomme 4 il. k Plaine 
But it muſt be carefully expreſſed i in French. 
To whom is rendered by a quiz as 
OP when do you ſpeak ? d. gui parlez vous 3 - 


= 
RULE III. 4 

hem, the accuſative, is always rendered by 
except in the three following caſes, where it is nacb a 
by qui, | I. Actel i 


, 
5 


1 

? g 
* 
[4 


— * * * 


n After e tions; as 

For whom ? pour qui — After whom ? apres qui. 

2. When it- comes immediately after a verb, or after 

[2 noun; preceded by a verb; as 

I know whom you mean. 

e ſais qui vous voulez dire. | 
ring with your ſiſter whom you pleaſe, 
. avec vatre ſcur qui vous uoudrez. | 
In the ſenſe of what perſon, and when a queſtion 
is > hed though in this caſe it is ſometimes rendered 
by © 410 Rr YE 2 b 
Whom do you know in London ? 

13 cennoiſſes vous a Londres? 

- Whom do you inquire after? | | 
bi- ce guα vous cherchez I or, qui cherchez vous P 
ote. M bom is often left out in nyo but it muſt 

be —4¹ ed in French; as 

The man he loves (that is the man whom he loves). 

T'boemme u il aime. 

The man he was taken for (or for whom he was 

aken) ; Phomme 2 qui il fut ri. 

| RuLeE V. | 

"Which is rendered i in the following different ways. 

1. When a queſtion is not aſked, and when it is not 

accompanied with a prepoſition, it is rendered by gui be- 

[Eween a noun and a verb, not preceded by a noun, or 

pronoun; and by que, if there is a noun, or pro- 

Poun between teich and the verb. 


Note. The prepoſition comes ſometimes at the end of 


| 


ſentence in Engliſh. 
The ſun which enlightens the world. 
Le ſoleil qui *claire le monde. 
The ſun which God created to enlighten the earth. 
Le ſoleil que-Dieu crea pour tclairer la terre. 
The houſe which 1 bought; la maiſon que j  achetai. 
It is alfo rendered by qu: before genitives of progquns 
perſonal ; as 
| Which of us would dare-to do it ? 
| Du de nous oſeroit le faire © | 
a 4 B7 


| - 75 
2. By u maſc. laguelle, fem. (plural, 1 fqueles 
"M0 3 ), in the two following caſes. 

1. Before a genitive expreſſed or underſtood ; that is, | 
when of them may be put after it; as | 
I know which of the ſiſters he loves beſt. | 
Je ſais laguelle des ſcurs il arme le mieux. | 
2. When a queſtion is-aſked, or when it comes be- 
tween two verbs; and when it comes after a prepoſition, 1 
if it relates to a foregoing noun, not to the noun that 
comes after it; (except a genitive) as 
There are two ladies; which do you like beſt? | 
Veila deux dames ; Jaquelle aime vou le mieux? | 
I know which I love beſt. 
Je e ſais laquelle jaime le mieux. 
he reaſons on which. the father grounds his pre- | 
tenſions; les raiſons fur les quelles le pere fonde ſes _ 


* 
$ 


The watch for which my brother gave ten guineas. 
La montre pour laguelle mon frere a donne dix guintes. 
Note. The prepoſition in Engliſh is often placed e 
the end of the ſentence; but it muſt be placed before 1 
which to turn it into French ; as 
The watch which I paid ten guineas for (that is, fol 
which I paid). | | 
La montre pour laquelle j ai pai? dix guinees, = 
3. By quel, maſc. quelle, fem. —Plural, quels, guelles 
in the two following caſes. | 
1. When it relates to, or agrees with the noun 
coming after it, and not with the noun going before | 
as—TI knew im which chamber he was; je ſauois das 
guelle chambre il etoit. 
Which book ? quel livre 2—Which 1s the ſburtel 
way? quel eft le plus court chemin? 
Which: are the beſt troops in England? 
rw font les meilleures troupes d' Angleterre? 
ich agrees here with way, and with treops. On 
may ſay, which way is the ſhorteſt ? * troops c 
the beſt, | l 
4. B 


1 


r 1 
= 
2 


. By cequi, ceque, when it relates to a ſentence, or 
Ja part of it, if it is not preceded vy a prepoſition ; that 
| d 


is, when the word thing may be added to it; as 
Men are alſo divided every day, concerning the moſt 
indifferent things which happen, becauſe they don't all 
conſider tae ſame object in the ſame light. 
- Les hommes ſont auſſi partag#s tous les jours ſur les choſes 
des plus mdifferentes, cequi arrive parcequ'ils ne conſiderent 
pas tous le meme objet de la meme maniere. bs 
I bicb relates here to men are divided. . 
But, if which is accompanied with a prepoſition, it i 
rendered by gui, (except after dans). Quoi is often 
alſo uſed after a prepoſition (except par), for variety's 
ſake, relating to the foregoing noun ; though, in this 
cafe, one «x ehry well uſe le guel, la guelle, The car 
muſt judge which is the beſt; as 
| The King laid a new duty on bread, upon which the 
whole * ang revolted ; le roi mit un nouvel impit ſur le 
| pain, ſur quoi tout le roiaume ſe revolta. _ 
The arms with which I defended myſelf. 
Les armes avec quoi, or (avec les quelles ) je me defendis, 
The principle upon which I grounded my opinion. 
L principe ſur quot, or (ſur le quel) je fondois mon 
| ſentiment. | | 
2 LEES n. | 3 
F 7Yhich is commonly underſtood in Engliſh in the two 
following caſes : but it muſt be carefully expreſſed in 
French“. wt; 9 8 
| 1. When two or more verbs come together, the firſt 
having tobich before it. | 47 
2. When a verb comes after two nominatives; as 
The parrot which talks, ſings, and whiſtles ſo well. 
Le peroguet gui parle, qui chante, et qui fiffle ſi bien. 
The houſe I bought; or, the houſe which I bought. 
La maiſon que j achetai, 1 
The hat he found; or, the hat which he found. 
Le chapeau qu il trouva. | 


| © By gui, or gue, according to the fourth Rule. 


RuLE 


| 


"TW L 


1 | RUE VI. | Fe 
At which, denoting aim, deſign, end; in which, 
in the ſenſe of where, wherein; from which, in the 
ſenſe of from whence, * where. from, where ; are ren- 
dered by ou; and through which, by par on; as | 
The houſe from which I come, or (from whence), 
La maiſon dou je viens. „ 
The room in which we were (where we were). 
La chambre où nous etions N 
The place which he aims at; I place oi il aſpires 
The fields through which we went. 55 
Les pres 75 od nous paſſames. | | 
. Note. 0, 
prepoſition is then placed at the end of the ſentence; 
but it muſt be exprefied in French, and put at the head 
of the ſentence ; as | 3 | 5 
The houfe I come from (from which T come). 
La qe” bs diou je viens. * 
The place he aims at (at which he aims). 
La place o il aſpite. #: 
. e 
Of avhich is rendered in the two following ways. 
1. By dont, when a queſtion. is not aſked, if it relates 
d co a foregoing noun ; as of Ss 


The houſe of which I ſpeak ; la maiſon dont je parle. 


But if the foregoing noun is in the dative, or is pre- 


ceded by a prepoſition, or if a queſtion is aſked without 
a noun after it, it is then rendered by duguel, de laguelle, 
deſquels, deſguelles, according to the number and gender 
of the noun; as | „ 
The horſe, to the goodneſs of which I owe my life. 
Le cheval, a la boniè duquel je dois la vie. 
The mountain, on the top of which I was. 
La montagne, ſur le ſommet de laquelle j etois. 
Which do you ſpeak of? duguel partes vous? 
Note. Which is often left out in Engliſh, of being 
then placed at the end of the ſentence; but it muſt be 


carefully expreſſed in French. Sometimes of is ſepa- 


rated from which, but it makes no difference z as 
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hich is often left out in Engliſh, and the j 


- 


| 
| | 


n 


The houſe we ſpeak of; la maiſon dont nous parlons. 

The houſe which we ſpeak of. 

La maiſen dont nous parlons. FEES. 
2. By de quel, de quelle, de quels, de quelles, when it 

ſtands before a noun without an article to which it 
relates, whether a queſtion is aſked or no; as 
Of which author? de quel auteur ? © 
I know of which houſe he ſpeaks. 
e ſais de quelle ma'fon il parle. 


hich books do you make uſe of ? j 
De que!s livres vous ſervez vous? 
„ N I. | 
. * Whoſe, denoting property, is always rendered by 
4 gui z.AS | 


Whboſe houſe is that? à gui gſt cette maiſon ? 
When it ſtands between a prepoſition and a noun, it 
is made by de gui, or duguel, &c. if a queſtion is not 
aſked ; as | 
The Prince under whoſe protection he was. 
Le Prince ſous la protection de qui, or duguel il etoit. 
The Queen, without whoſe aſſiſtance. 
La Reine, ſans Vaſſiſtance de qui, or de la quelle. 
But, if a queſtion is aſked, de gui, and not du quel, 
or de la quelle, &c. muft be uſed, and the ſubſtantive 
- muſt be 3 after the verb; as 3 
Whole conduct does he blame? | 
De qui blame-t-1l la condutte 8 5 
In all other caſes it is rendered like of whom ; as 
Alexander, whoſe courage is fo well known. 
Alexandre dont le conrage eft fi connu. 
| IX. | 
Dy which is rendered by d guoi, when it relates to a 
' ſentence, or a part of it, and very often when it relates 
{ to a foregoing noun, denoting inanimate things; though, 
in this. caſe, one may alſo uſe au quel, d la quelle; aux 
| quels, aux guelles; as ox 
Heile ſaid that I had wronged his family, and betrayed 
his friends :—to which I anſwered. R a 
it que j avois fait tort a ſa familie, & trahi ſes amis: 
A quoi je repondis, th Abe 


le 


11 


The ſcience to which he applies. 

La ſcience d quoi (ou, d la quelle) il ſ applique. = 

It is ſometimes rendered by du, relating to inanimate 
things, in the ſenſe of wh:ther,, or being in. | | 

Ihe houſe to which I ſent him, is not far from here. 

La maiſon ol je Pai envoit neſt pas loin dlici. 

The perils to which we were expoſed. 

Les dangers du, or aux quels nous etions expoſes. 
In other caſes it is made by au quel, à la quelle, a quel, 
a quelle, aux qutls, or quel es, a quels, or quelles 5 gc- 
cording to the ſecond and third obſervations of the 
fourth Rule.“ 

To which did you give the preference ? 

Au quel donnates vous la preference; | 

To which grammar do you give the preference? à 
quelle grammaire donnez vous la preference; 


RULE X. 
What is rendered in the following ways. 
1. By ce qui, when it comes immediately before a verb 


without any other nominative between; and by ce que, 


if there is one, if a queſtion is not aſked, and when it 
does not fall under the ſecond or third caſe. - 
I know what makes him angry; Je ſais ce qui le fache, 
What you ſay is ſurpriſing. | 
Ce que vous dites eft ſuprenant. 
What my father told you; ce que mon pere vous dit. 
Note. Ce muſt be put before every tenſe of the verb 
#tre in the ſecond part of a ſentence, when the firſt 
degins with ce qui, or ce que, and de muſt be put before 
the next infinitive; as \ 
What afflicts him, is, that they think him guilty, 
Ce qui Pafflige, c'eſt, qu' ils le croyent coupable. 
What I tear, is to ſee him. 


\ 


Ce que je crains, eff de le voir. 
But if etre is followed by an adjective, ce mult be left 
out; as— What you ſay is ſurpriſing ; ce que vous dites 
eft ſurprenant, „ 
2. By que before infinitives; as | 
I do not know what to offer him; je ne ſais que lui offrir, 
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3. By que: in the two following caſes: 
1. When. it is. accompanied with a prepoſition, and 
when the word thing, or reaſan, may be a ded to it, 


I know in what he is miſtaken. 
| 75 ſais en qua il ſe trompe. 


Do you know on what the King of Pruffia grounds 
his pretenſions? ſavez vous ſur quoi le Roi de Pruſſi fande 
ſes pretentions ? Sk 

2. When it comes between a verb and an adjective, 


W without a ſubſtantive, and when it ſtands by itlelf, or 


comes at the end of a ſentence ; as 
He has, I do not know what diſagreeable in his 
manners; il a, je ne ſais quoi de diſagreable dans ſes 
mam eres. | | A 
8 85 By quel, quelle, queli, quelles, in the two following 
caſes: | 
1. When it comes before a noun to which it relates. 
In what room is he? vas quelle chanilre ęſt- il? 
2. When it relates to a foregoinz noun, cr agrees 
with a noun coming after it, though it is ſometimes 
ſeperated from ic by a2 adjuCiiye, or ſome other word; a3 
I have heard nevrs 5 appris des nauvelles,. 
What are they? quelles ſont-elles ? 4 
What is che role difficult thing? 
zelle of la H:je la plus 4e ; 
I bat, in the ſirſt cumple; relates to news; and, in 
the ſecond, to thing. a 
5. By 9/fi-ce-qur, when a queſtion is aſked before à 
verb (except to be), if that verb has no other noun or 
pronoun for its nominative. 
What makes him angry ? qu'eff-ce-qui le fache? 
What prompted Cæſar to attack the Britons ? 
888 engagea Ceſar d attacquer les Bretons ? 
hat has cauſed that quarrel? 
Qu et- ce qui a cauſe cette querrelle? 5 
But if the verb has a noun or a pronoun beſides for its 


—nominative, what muſt then be rendered by que, or 


ſqu' ei- ce que inſtead of que/t-ce-quz. : 
han ; The pronoun nominative is placed before 
the verb with 4 - ce- que, and after it with que. . 


Aiſoit- il? 


CE; IE 1 

What does he do? que fait-il; or, qu'gſt-ce qu'il fait? 
What did he ſay? qgueft-ce qu'il diſoit? or, que 

What ſays the aunt ? que dit la tante? 

What will my father ſay? gu'e/t-ce que, or que dire 
mon pere? 4 | . 

6. By qu'e/t-ce que, and not by que, or qu gf-ce qui, 
when a queſtion is aſked, before any tenſe of the verb 


ts be, if followed by a noun; not having the article the 
before it. * 


What is logick ? qgue/t-ce gue la logique? 
What is a ſpirit ? gue/t-ce qu'un efprit © 
But if to be is followed by the article the, what is 
then rendered by quel, quelle, and not by qu'eft ce que; 
unleſs the ſentence may be turned by what is the mean- 
ng of, what is meant ly, or what ſort of thing is; as 
What is the cauſe of winds ? | 
Quelle ęſi la cauſe des vents ? 
What is the handſomeſt thing in the world ? 
Quelle eft la plus belle choſe du monde 
In the above examples, what cannot be turned by 
what"is the meaning; what ſort 7 thing but it can in 
the following; therefore, it muſt be rendered by 281 
ce que. g ; ; 
What is the ſoul ? gu2/t-ce que Pame. 
. In ſhort, when what is uſed in the ſenſe of, wh 


of thing is, what is the meaning of, it is made by ue 


que before fo: be. 
7. By combien, when it can be turned by, how much? 
What does it coſt ? combien coute-t-il? + 
WP” RuLE XI, | 

Of what is rendered by de quoi, and to what, by à 
quot, in the three following caſes. =; 8? : 

I. When they begin an interrogative ſentence, and 
are followed by a — 4 and not by a noun; and when 
they ſtand by themſelves; as - | | 

What does he complain of? de quoi ſe plaint-11 ? | 
4; does ſhe apply herſelf? d quei Papplique-t= 
elle 5 | | 
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2. Aſter it is, Ce/t—it was, Ottoit, and the word 
nothing. 2 


There is nothing in the world but what God is the 
author of; il ny à rien duns le monde de quoi Dieu ne ſoit 
Fauteur. - „ 
It is what he applies to; “d quoi il applique, 
It was what he complained f. 
Catoit de quai il ſe plaignoit. | 
3- When they relate to things, or ſignify ſubject, 
reaſon, cauſe, or the matter ſomething is made of ; and 
when the word thing can be put after them; as 
I know what it is made of; Fe ſais de quoi il eff fait. 
In other caſes they are rendered like whit (See 
We need only turn of by de, and to by d. 
He complains of what you ſaid. 
I fe plaint de ce que vous dites. 
I apply to what will be uſeful to me one day. 
e m applique d er qui me ſera un jour utile. 
hat houſe do you of ? 


De quell; maiſen parlex vous? . 
Wust vices is he inclined to? d quels wices g- 
euclin? | + | 
Rure XII. 


That is rendered in the following ways. 
I. By gui between 9 if there is no 
other nominative between; and by que, if there is any 
Noun or pronoun between that and the verb; as 
Tbe things that pleaſe him the moſt. 
Tes choſes qui 8 : 
The horſe that I ride; le cheval que je monte. 

Note. That is often underſtood in Engliſh, . but it 
muſt be carefully expreſſed in French, by gui, or que, 
according to the above rule; (except when it is under- 
ood which; fee the fourth obſervation) as 

The things that pleaſe moſt, and are the moſt uſeful. 

Les choſes qui plaiſent le 722 & qui font les plus utiles, _ 

Io * cheval que . | £1 
| "The money I ſpent ; Pargent que je depenſai. | 

That is underſtood in the above examples before ar”, | 
I baugit, T ſpcut. 3 N 2. By 


| 
| 
| 
ö 
| 
| 
| 
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H. By c, cet, cette, when it relates to the noun thaty 
comes after it. 
Ce is uſed before nouns maſculine beginning with a- 
conſonant, and cet before maſculines beginning with a. 
vowel*; as— That book; ce livre. That bird; 3- cet. 
oiſeau. — Cette is uſed before all nouns feminine. 
That woman; cette femme. — That ſword; cette Eh’. 
La is ſometimes added to the ſubſtantive, in order to if 
ſpecify and particularize it ſtill more: — That woman 3 
23 9 
I. By calar, when the word thing can be added to it, 
2 whemit ſtands for a ſentence, or part of it; ala 
when we point at, or ſhew ſomething; and when it 
comes after a/l (not in the ſenſe of whatever); alfof 
when it comes before to be, followed by an adhective, 
without a ſubſtantive. 
He gave me that for my trouble. 
ma danns cela pour ma peine. 
He eats top much; that makes him ſick. 
mange trop; cala le rend mal ade. | 
Shew me that; montrez mor cela. 
I know all that; Fe ſais tout cela. 
That was hard; cela 4toit facheux. 
Is that good ? cela ft il ben ? 
IV. By clui, celle, in or Hong two following cafes : 
1. When it is expreſſed or WY before 


which, or iubom . 

That whom yau love beſt. 

Celui ou celle que ous aimesz. be miau. f 

Take which you will; prenez calle on celui gare Vous 

daurdrea. 

5 it ſtands * _ mentioned before. 
1 's palace is ne, t that of the Queen is 

finer ; le palais du Roi ff mais calui de la Reine Ig 


t 


i 
1% 
1 
i 


| 
it 
[! 


! 
= 
4 
li . 
8 
| 
N 


* FREIE mute. | 

þ Cels is put before the verb are in interrogative ſentences. | 

E 1 muſt always be expreſſed in French, though it is underſtood f in 
ngli 


, That which, in the ſenſe of what, is rendered by xe qui, 8 
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Celui ſtands for a noun — and celle for a 
feminine. 

| i muſt be added to o celui, celle, in the two following 
caſes : 
1. When that comes in a ſentence with this, and 
when we point at a thing. 

Take this, or that; prenem celui- ci, ou ce. . 

2. When the ſubſtantive it ſtands for, can be put 
after it. 

There are two hats; which will you have? 

Voila deux chapeaux ; le quel voulez vous ?—1 will have 
that ; Fe veux celui-Id. 

Hat may be put after that. 

But if the 1 cannot be repeated after that, 
2 muſt be left out; 

The King's — is fine, but that of the Queen is 
finer ; le palais du Roi eft beau, mais celui de la Reine Þe/t 
davantage.—Qne could not ſay, but that palace of the 
Queen, &c. 

V. By ce in an e ſentence before the verb 
2 be, followed by an ens a pronoun poſſeſſive, or a 
droper name. 
T hat is my book; 8 "oft mon livre. © 
"That. is a great loſs ; ft une grande perte. 
| Ang by cela, if the ſentence is interrogative, and the 
ord coming after it is a pronoun poſleſhive, © or relative; 
br a noun with an article before it. : 
Is that your book ? e/?-cela votre livre? 

Was that he Marquis of Granby ? 

. Etoit-cela 2. Marquis de Granby © 

But, if the noun has no article, ce or cette only is 
ommonly uſed ; unleſs we want to ſpecify or par- 
cularize ſtill more the thing * of ; for then we 
„ 5 p 

s that gentleman an officer? ce mon/ieur e/t-il-officier 2 

„ce we ok la eft-il officier ? / of fi 

Is that woman married? cette femme la eft elle. marite ? 

RULE XIII. 

2 ? is rendered as follows: 
| KS J ces before a ſubſtantive. > 
> T hoſe 


* 


1 
Thoſe boys; cet gargons.—T hoſe girls; ces filles.. 
II. By ceux, celles, — when it ſtands for a fore- 
going noun, and when it comes before who, which,. 
that, or a genitive ; as | | | 
_ - There are your books, and thoſe of your brother. 
Hoila vas livres et ceux de ware frere. | 
| Thoſe who think; ceux gue croient. | 
The particle la is added to ceux, celles, when they are | 
oy followed by a genitive, or gui, que, or any of their 
Caics. — 1 
Take thoſe; prenez ceux ld, or celles ld. 4 
III. By ce-la coming with the verb 20 be, accompanied | | | 
with a ſubſtantive.—If a queſtion is aſked, cela is put 
after etre; but, if the ſentence is affirmative, err 
ten comes between ce and ; as 1 
Are thoſe your ſentiments ? „hes ld wer ſeritinents g 
Thoſe are the ſentiments of tt2 Klug my meſler. 
Co /ont-la lis ſcatimenis du Rei 104 Hiditres. x i 
n 5+  E-D 8 e o 
This is rendered as follows ; „„ 
I, By ceite before a noun feminine; by ec before al 
noun maſculine, beginning with a conſonant ; and bal 
ert, when it begins with a vowel, or an 5 mute; as 
This man; cet homme. This book; ce [fvre.—Thig 
houſe ; cette maiſon, —T his bird; cet aiſcau. — T big 
ford; cette #þte. 5 MAES 
II. By celui-ci, celle-a, when it relates to a noui 
mentioned before ; as | | i 


I have two watches to ſell; buy this: it is very 
good; Pai deux montres a vendre ; achetez celle-ci: 
#/t fort ' þ 5 = 
III. By ceci, when the word thing may be put afte 
it, and when it comes after at. i 
I have done this, this morning ; Fat fait ceci, ce matinl ! 
It is alſo often rendered by ce, or vaici, before to bali 
when it does not relate to a noun mentioned before 
and, if a queſtion is aſked, ci muſt be a-Jded to ce. 
Theſe is rendered by ce before 29 be, followed by 
ſubſtantive; by cs before nouns plural ; and bal 


AM 
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ceux-ci, celles-ci, when not accompanied with any 
noun; as RE bes | 
Theſe are the beſt ; crux- ci ſent les meilleurs. 

_ Theſe things; ces cheſes. 5 

Love theſe beſt; Paine mieux cenx-ci, on celles-ci. 

Theſe are the reaſons on which I ground my pre- 
Wy tenſions ; ce ſort les raifons ſur les guelles je fonde mes pre- 
eentions. | ; 
| The former, and the latter, are rendered into French 
by ceux-la, ceux-ci, celles-la, celles-ci, fem. | 
Note. That is, in the ſenſe of there is, is commonly 
rendered by voila. „ OINTS L4G 
Dat (in the ſenſe of in order to, for to, with a deſign) 
is rendered by afingue, pourgue, and the next verb muſt 
be put in the fubjunRive, or elſe by ain de, with the 
infinitive, 5 . ns | 
So that is made by deſerte que, de maniere que, defa- 

£02920, 5 

'Of that is deguoi in the ſenſe of, of what, To that, is 
gui in the ſenſe of to what. y 

[IHE ER C©I-S:E . 

; 3 (See Runss I, II, and III.) 

She who dances, plays, and fings ſo well. Who told you 
©? The girl with ef 25 of aq * 5 2a 
Whom are peaking of? The perſon the k of, is 
Mr. Wall, — The lr to 2 6 he ſpoke, 
my aunt's ſiſter. The lady he ſpoke to. They whom the 
touſe belongs to. The woman whom he loves, and with- 
put whom he cannot be happy. I know whom he has in- 
rated ;. whom will he invite? Whom did you ſee ? The 
perſon I ſaw and ſpoke to. The miniſter in whom he con- 
| ded, betrayed him. Whom was he with ? The Prince I 
Erve is Courageous. | 


| . de Rut IV. 3 
The tower, whieh fell down yeſterday, is very far from 
8 houſe which I bought laſt week. Which of you has the 
oſt courage? Which of the ſiſters do you think is the 
r know which you will chooſe. The hill on which 


4 


Nrettieſt? 


Je were, is fifty feet high. The room which he was in. I 
gow which houſes you mean. Which coat will you put on- 


4 


nes. 
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next Sunday? Which is the beſt grammar? The King 


would eſtabliſh an uniformity of ſentiments among his ſub- 


je&s, which is impoſſible. Th? thing in which we are the 
moſt miſtaken. The book which my father ſent me. The 
reaſons for which he was baniſhed, The trees which bear 
the beſt fruit. Which pears do you like? Which is the 
longeſt day in the year? A letter was received laſt week 
from France, by which we learn. The ſtick with which I 
knocked him down. | ; 


„ RuLESs V, and VI.) 
The flowers you ſent me. The reaſons which prompted 
him to it. The watch you ſold is very good. The houſe in 


which I live. The dangers to which he was A The 


felicity at which all men aim. The country from which I 
come. The cities through which he paſſed. Such are the 
proofs from which I concludes The room he was in was 
large. The country I come from, 1s the moſt famous in 
Europe. The cauſes which his misfortunes are attributed to. 
The ſhameful means, by which flatterers inſinuate themſelves 
into the favour of the great. The dangers we have ſeen and 
eſcaped, are incredible. The city he took his name from. 
'The miſery to which they are reduced. SY 


{See Rules VII, VIII, and IX.) 7 
Religion, of which they always ſpeak with contempt. 
The bottle, of which the neck was long and narrow; Sheep, 
to the fleece of which men are beholden for their clothing. 


The tower, on the & of which there was an obſervatory, 
of ? Which grammar do you N 


Which did you ſpea 
uſe of? Here is a book; whole is it? it is my father's, 
Narbal, under whoſe care I was. The gentleman in whoſe 
gardens we were. The lady, whoſe huſband is a lawyer. 
The houſe is fine; whoſe is it? it is her's. To which lady 
did he write? Diſeaſes, to which we are liable. The 
ſcience to which he applies the moſt. The objection he 
| anſwered to. The buſineſs he had been brought up to. The 
pleaſures to which he was inclined, are pernicious. . 


. (See RuLlB X.) e 

What ſurpriſes me moſt, is his impudence. What we ſaw 
the moſt remarkable, is a golden ſtatue. What the ſon pro- 
poſed was unreaſonable. She knows in what the difficulty 
conſiſts. He beat me, and I know for what. Did he tell 
vou what houſe he was in? What book. was you rooting 
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| 
i 


* is Slit, to 
exfure and ornament. What crimes was 
- perſon die he fenditto? When 1 
25 ers and tations we are expoſed. 1 
| Know 1s guilty of. Be attentive to what he 
| Frys” ro her. To what paſs are things come. It is hard to 
9 what a man is. I: know what Re ee aknfelf to. 
n 
e Rur XII.) 
Bn Ts Ant feareth aud orſtiippet RY The woman 
— The trees that bear fruit. 
iS * The houſe T fold, She that 1 
— N Stew me chat book and: that letter. 
einer bird. Site me that. What hat fal I ſend | 
| Her? fend her thar which T bonght yeſterday. The party 
d chat 8 the Prince of Foun, eb weak. 


hey eſcap 4 r 
| RN, aid your father, when he 
| N t is pleaſure? What is the fruit you like 
| 'beft what every man does, what wickedneſs he com- 
mirs. What t yon ſaid was true; but what vexed me, was to 
Tee him in ſuch a paſſion. What ſort of people are the Arabs? 

| Do you know what to do? What day was it? What was 
de character of Henry the Eighth? Does he CI to 
| make it with? | Fat made im co? 3 
| \ Se Rurz XI.) | 
1 : peak of? . RI a. 
alin 3 ba What was the firft 
n ains of. He conſented 
| | — NN be 2 himfelf 
o tou ference 


8 1 W 
ofthe SS Will ther mam fo fe? That wilt 


8 8 1 TR 
e Are dear. Theſe apples are 1 be. 


father's , Wn thoſe of * j La 
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TY 


: ve made uſe of. This houſe is Mr. Market's but that is 
mine. That houſe is larger than this. This tree is old 1 
Vill cut it this year. Let us taſte. of this wine, and of this 1 
beer. Voor ſword is longer than this. I will give you'a © 
blow with this, if you vex me. Theſe ſhips were taken from 
the French. Do you chooſe thoſe or theſe. Theſe are your” 
very words. | Thoſe: horſes are- old; | but theſe are young. 
Are thoſe yours? Is this the bird that ſings ſo well ? This 
was a , and he was er in it. 


| GENERAL E\X E:R.C1-S E s. > 
Who are the worſt children? they who lie, {+ Wear, Neal, 
deſpiſe God, and break his- holy commandments. » A Jack- 
daw picked up once the feathers of $ which. were 
moultiog, and deckt himſelf with them: quite proud of this 
| foreign ornament, he flighted thoſe of his own ſpecies, and 
itted them: _ intruded himſelf among the peacocks, but - 
. theſe knowin „drove him away. The noſegay which 
Got bag The pr promiſe he made. Children ſay What 
they do; old people, what they 8 and fools, what 
they intend to Er. If we conſider, that the world is more. 
apt to cenſure than to applaud. -. The law, by which;females ©. 
are excluded from the thrones of France. Ho is that part 
of the heaven called where the ſun riſes? There is the gen- 1 
tleman who gave you that roſe, that ſmells ſo well. What | 
:houſe is that? Whom have you been viſiting ? Which of | 
all the King's virtues is that which.deſerves the preference? 
What pleaſes you diſpleaſes me; for you hate what-I like, 
and 1 love what you hate. Po good to thoſe who hate you, 
and to them that love you. What is the ſineſt thing in the 
World? What has he ſent them? What are men befote 
| "God? - What is pleaſure? What will be our fate? Which i 
ie the largeſt city in England? that which vou fea there, Ji 
What news will you tell me? e 'T S | 
"eld bim in what he was wrong. = 
Talents that are uſeful; are the mot e hho = 
which s for pleaſure are che beſt rewarded. Which of - 
theſe two guineas do you think is the heavieſt; this or: that? 
It is diffeul to tell blek 16 the talleſt, Be or: I.. Wh 3 
hauſe was he in? In that Which your father had fold him. = 
Of all-felicities, that which the bleſied enjoy:in heaven, is 
the only onę to Which one ought to aſpire. If you! apply to 
; what god, Lill love . S bleſs you, which. 
; 1 A Ba SOS 
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| + is more defirable. What does he aſpire to ? to what conduces 


to glory. The means they made uſe of, are ſhameful. Which 
are the beſt pears of your garden? thoſe you ſee on that tree. 


i By what means have you acquired that quality, without 
WI i | 


ich all other talents are uſeleſs? The crime he was pu- 
niſhed for, is horrid. The mountain which I ſaw, and 


whoſe top is always covered with ſnow. The man that he 


means, is tall and thin. Can you ſay that by heart? 
The houſe I bought, and that I fold, are quite new. 


Whoſe dog is that? which? this? no; that. The hill, 
rom which we diſcovered the enemy, is a thouſand ſeet high. 


It is faid he committed that murder, that he might the 


ſooner enjoy the money, ſhe had hoarded up for him. 


"Fortune, to the caprice of which he owed all. his ſucceſs. 
But what has ſet them at variance? what ſhe told you this 


morning. It is what he is very much addicted to. I came 
co ſee what it was. We gave bread, meat, and beer, to all 
+ thoſe. we knew. So that three months after his defeat, his 
army was more numerous than before. He made her cry.; 
that vexed me very much. What does he meddle with? 
*Whoſe books are thoſe? they are mine. Whoſe cane is 
F this? it is the gentleman's. What is a ſubſtantive? This 
Watch, and that he gave you, are very good. The ſcience 
to which he applies, takes up all his time. Rules ſhew what 


-nouns require an article, and in what circumſtances. The 
man you mean, is fix feet high; but the man he ſpeaks of, 


den feet ten inches. What makes the bird? ſaid 


the bat to the weazle? Whom did ſhe want? What 


- harm! had this pigeon done thee ? ſaid the fowler ta the 
- "hawk; thy own reaſons condemn thee : thou ſhalt die. 
Having faid fo, be killed him. I prefer this wine to that. 
The miſery to which ſhe was reduced, was ſuch. He en- 


tered the room with a drawn ſword, which frightened her 


= fo much, that ſhe fainted away. What is he proud of? 


Who has created all theſe different bodies, which form al- 
together what is called the univerſe. That is the lady, 
whoſe adventure I was telling you, laſt night. I ſtudy nature, 


and all that ſhe offers to my eyes. 5 
Henry the Seventh, King of England, was buried in a 


chapel de had built in Weſtminſter-Abbey, and which goes 
Kill by his name. The moſt remarkable law that was enact- 
ed in this reign, was that by which the nobilicy were allowed 


W to alienate their eſtates, which was forbidden before. What 
23 8 a comical 


Tm} 


a comical ſort of a King is that, ſaid the frogs ? what is he 


good for? I took him tor what he is. Do you know what 
to do with it? The bad meaſures he todk for that, made 
him miſcarry. The queſtion in which we are all concerned, 
is this ; in which of theſe two lives had you rather be happy ? 
The end for which men were created. That was the epoch 
of the true liberty of this country. You may put it to what 
uſe you pleaſe. Theſe are her very words. Thoſe are the 


expreſſions he made uſe of, in anſwer to a great project of in- 


novation in the finances, which had-been preſented to him. 
What hurts the King's affairs the moſt, 1s the miſunder- 
ſtanding among the general officers, What will your father 
and mine ſay, when they hear that you have deviated from 


thoſe rules they had preſeribed to you, and from thoſe honeſt 


principles you were enjoined to adhere to all your life. Are 
thoſe the occupations a man of ſenſe ought to employ his 
time in? Do you know whom he followed? What is that 


ſmall number of years that make up the longeſt life! That 


country has rich mines of gold, filver, emeralds, and dia- 
monds. I admire the policy of France. They elected for 


King, Numa Pompilius, a Sabine by birth, and a man of 
diſtinguiſhed merit. He aſked him what his horſes and his 


dogs ſtood him in a year. Do you know what it coſts him ? 
0 


not underſtand what he did it for. What makes you 


angry? . 


eee 

No, Not, None, Nobody, No Man, Neither, Nor; 
Are rendered as follows 5 | EY £2 
2 


I. By ven, in anſwer to queſtions, and at the end of 


a ſentence; as— Is he coming? vient-il ? No; non. 
Tell me yes, or no; dites moi oui, ou non. 
But if it is preceded by a verb, it is que nen; and yes, 

is qu” Out, = Hg | 
He aſked me if I had ſeen him; I told him no. 
1! me demanda ſi je Pavois vu; je lui dis que uon. 


IT. By ne point between a verb and a noun at the | 
beginning of a ſentence z and in the ſenſe of not at all, 


not one, it is made by aucun, aucune, with ne before the 
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3 RF | 
Note. Point requires de before the next noun, and is 
Placed after the verb ; whereas ne comes before the verb, 
and immediately after the nominative; as 
I have no money; Fe rai point Sargent. 
He has received no news from Italy. 
11 na point recu de nouvelles d Italie. 
She has no pleaſure in this country. 
Alena aucun plaiſir dans ce pays. Ok 

No officer would obey ; aucun officier ne voulut obeir. 

There is no appearance of war. 

In a aucune apparence de guerre. | 
We ſometimes uſe nul inſtead of aucun at the begin- 
ning of a ſentence: it implies a ſtronger denial. 
| 0 more—By ne plus, or ne pas davantage, with this 
difference: ne plus muſt be always uſed in the middle of 
a ſentence, before a ſubſtantive, and pas davantage in 
anſwer to queſtions: in other caſes they are uſed indif- 
ferently. Obſerve, ne is placed before the verb, and plus, 

as plus, or pas davantage after it. They require de 
fore the next ſubſtantive; as 

The cow is old; ſhe gives no more milk. 

La wache eft vieille; elle ne donne plus de lait. 

Give me nuts; donnez moi des * | 

T have no more; Fe nen ai pas davantage. 

Do you chuſe any more meat? ſouhaitez vous da- 
vantage de viande ?*!—No more, Sir; pas davantage, 
And by ne pas plus, when it comes in a ſentence with 
We than za pas is placed between the verb and the par- 
| 3 in compound tenfes, and plus after. 

If I had no more money than ſenſe. 
Si je ravors pas plus Pargent que d eſprit. 
If he had had no more experience than J. 
= Si r avoit pas en plus d experience que moi. 
| r 7 3 
1. By ze pas, or ne point, with verbs; ne is placed 
before the verb, pas, or point, after it: in the com- 
pound tenſes it comes between the auxiliary and the 
participle. A. 5 


| 
| | Ne comes before the verb. 


= 


1 


s 
' 


. 
a 


don't 


LY 
%. 
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E 
I don't love him; je ne Paime pas. 
I have not ſeen him; je ne Pai pas vun. | 
But if the verb is in the preſent of the infinitive, ue 
pas, ne point, are placed together before it. 8 
Not to deceive you.; pour ne pas vous tromper.. 
Note. Pas muſt be uſed inſtead of point before adverbs, 
Point has a ſtronger negative force than pas. 
He had not money enough. 
Il n'avoit pas afſez d argent. | | 
IT. By non, at the end of a ſentence, and before the 
adverb only at the head of a ſentence; by non pas, or 
non point, after but; and by que non after a verb at the 
end of a ſentence ; as 4 w_— 
Aſk him whether he will come or not. 
Demande lui ſ il viendra ou non. 
Will he come? I believe not. 
Viendra-t-il ? je crois que non. „ 
I not only ſaw him, but I ſpoke to him. 
Non ſeutement je le vis, mais je lui parlat. 
Obſerve, The following words require ne before the 
verb; the three firſt govern the ſubjunctive. 4 
De peur que : Gueres ( not much, but a 
De crainte que | leſt, for ben | j little. 
A moins gue ( unleſs. Jamais | never (not ever). 
Note. Not is made by ne without pas, after the fol- 
lowing verbs: | | x 
or uncertainty of mind ; as 
I cannot walk; je ne ſaurois marcher. 
I don't know whether he will come. 
| 7 ne ſais ſ' il viendra. . 

e cannot walk; il ne ſauroit marcher. 
Oer {= dare)—Pouvorr (to be able); but pas is uſed 
if a queſtion is aſked, with the two laſt ; as 
I dare not tell it him; je »o/e le lui dire. 

Not being able to write himlelf. 

Ne pouvant ecrire lui-meme. _ | 

III. By non pas, non point, in anſwer to queſtions, 
and at the head of. the ſecond part of a ſentence; but, 
before participles active, ne pas, or point, mult be uſed. 

| EK | ; 


Saurois (cannot) — Savoir (to know), denoting doubt 


. TOE Pas, 
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11 | 
Pas, or point, is generally left out in many good authors 

in the ſecond part of a ſentence; as ; 

I would not go with him, not becauſe I do not love 
his company; je ne voulus pas aller avec lui, non Point 

parceque je maime pas ſa compagnie. 

He did it to pleaſe you, and not to vex you. 

Il le fit pour vous plaire, & non pas pour vous faire de 


la 2 | 
wanted money, and not receiving any from my 
father; j avors — d argent, & wen recevant point de 
Note. That, _—_ after not, governs the next verb 
in the ſubjunctive in French, and is rendered by que. 
I don't believe it; not that the thing is impoſſible. 
Je ne le crois pas; non que la eboſe ſoit impoſſible. 
Mone; 

I. By aucun, aucune, ne, point, nul. | 
Aucun is uſed befote genitives, either expreſſed or un- 
derſtood; at the head of a ſentence ; and in the ſenſe of 
- mobody, not one, it requires ne before the next verb it is 

accompanied with, and de before the next adjective, or 
participle. . | | | 
Me point is never uſed at the head of a ſentence, and 
does not deny ſo ſtrongly as azcun ; ne is placed before 
the verb, and point after it. 5 
It is uſed in the ſenſe of not an. < 
Nu is ſeldom uſed but at the head of a ſentence, when 
we ſpeak in general without any reference to what pre- 
3 as 1 Ws 
None of he Judges was againſt it. 
Aucun des Fuges ne ſ y . 
I ſaw none killed 40, Phaſe. a. ; 
Fe wen ai vu aucun de tut ni de bleſſe. 
If the aſks you for money, tell her you have none. 
Si elle vous demande de Pargent, dites lui que vous nen 
aveſ/ point. | 


Neither; 


B 
Neitber, Nor; 


I. By ni before nouns, pronouns, and infinitives ; 
but if the verb is in any other mood, neither is then ne, 
and nor, ni ne ni requires ne _— the foregoing verb, ; 
but ni ne does not. 

You neither eat nor drink; vous ne mangez ni ne buvezs 

I can neither drink nor eat. 

7 ne ſaurois ni boire ni manger. 

e was neither a lawyer. _ a parſon. 

II wetoit ni auocat ni mini 

I love neither to play nor " dance, 

1 e n' aime ni d jouer ni a danſer. 

I. Neither, denoting two perſons or chings, is ren- 
dered by ni Tan, ni Pautre, with ne before the verb; the | | 
feminine is ni Pune, ni Pautre*; 3 as it 

Neither of them knows it; ni Pun ni Pautre ne le fair | 

IIT. When neither comes at the end of a ſentence j 
and when it comes after nor, not """"—_ with alli 
verb, it is rendered by non plus; as 

The arms would work no more neither. 

Les bras ne volurent plus travailler non plus. 

I don't believe him, nor you neither. 

bp ne le crois pas, ni vous non plus. | 

obody, perfonne—Not one, pas un, or une, require 
ne before the foregoing verb, and de before the next 
8 —4 1 as 1 
aw no wounded ; je ne vis perſonne de bleſF. 

Not one too k notice of oy: po 1. 

Pas un ne fit attention d elle. IS 

Not one is alſo rendered by aucun, chiefly before oi 
after a genitive: it requires e before the verb; as 1 
Not one of the Judges was againſt him. | 
Aucun des Fuges ne fut contre lui. 

No man, in the ſenſe of nobody, is alſo rendered 1 
perſonne ; as ? 

No man can boaſt of being perfect. 

Per ſonne ne peut ſe vanter J parfait. = 

Tn denoting 2 „require alſo ne before the ex 
verb, which muſt be put in the ſubjunctive in French 
8 7 is not expreſſed in French after neitber. 9 

| 4 EXERCISES 9 
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I did not ſee there idle and curious men, who go and ſeek 
news in public re as in the cities of Greece, I am not 
I a Roman, and I would not ſay that I was. Afearbe fearing 
{ that Narbal would diſcover her impoſture to the King, ſent 
him. an order to get Telemachus embarked, that he might 
not be ſeen in the city any more. His father left him no 
fortune. The Duke of Marlborough was a negociator, and 
a General, always ſucceſsful; no private man ever had a 
power and a reputation ſo extenſive. | 

I aſked him if he would come with me; he told me, no. 
She has no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with me. I have no hope. 

She will give you no more money. I ſhall play no more. 
= I will drink no more. Will you not take me there? I wou'd 
= not tell him whether I was married or not. He not only 
ſent her cloaths'and money. I took a poſt-chaiſe for fear I 
& ſhould be too late. He had no money. He will not come, 
unless he is ſent for. Not knowing what to do. They dared 

not approach him. The King not being able to extricate 
himſelf from the difficulties he was involved in. We do not 
know all that our paſhons make us do. Did he not dare to 
attack him? I do not know what he means. Don't you 
know what is ſaid of you? I had come to aſſiſt him, and not 
to do him any hurt. I am afraid that he is dead. I cannot 
do it neither. There is no law fo openly violated, as that 
thy which our Redeemer commands us to forgive injuries. 
Nobody in France had more reputation than he. What 
effect had theſe repreſentations? none. Has he not ſeen 
von? Has nobody. been here? not that I know of. Lam 
Sno more what I was. He aſked me if that was my ſword ; I 
anſwered bim, yes. Will you ſee him no more? Hiſtory is 
a witneſs, and not a flatterer. 1 
I wanted money, and not knowing how to get any. Has 
he money ? no, Sir, he has none : what has he done with it ? 
do not know. I dare not tell it him, left he ſhould ſcold 
me. She will not ſee me, not that ſhe don't like me, but 
hat ſhe may not diſpleaſe her father. 

None of them deſerved that honour. Nobody would give 
what I wanted. Not one of us wes wounded or taken. 
am a ſlave to no man. I have not hurt your leg. I make 
So doubt of it. I don't know where to find her. Be ſure, 
What he don't go out. I did not know that. I cannot pay him, 
mleſs I receive money. Adverſity neither troubles nor 1 | 
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kim down. This world never was more corrupted. than it i: 

now. Neither gold nor ſilver make men happy). 
No deſire can be found which riches do not aſſiſt to gratif. 
We were ten, but none of us were married. What anſwer did 
you ſend him? I ſent him none. He was uſed not to fear || 
dangers. He thinks that he has no principles of honour. | 
Never take the name of God in vain, for he is a jealous God. 
He who puts his truſt in God will not be deceived- It is 
ſaid that Cromwell had fifty rooms, and none of his. moſt in- 
timate friends ever knew in which of them“ he lay. I never 
did you any harm, fo I hope you will do me none. Was he 
never heard of afterwards? Was he ever heard of after- 
wardo? He became a moſt zealous proteſtant. e 
I ſpeak of neither of them. He ſhut the door, leſtahis 
father ſhould come in. I am afraid that he will not ſucceed. | 
Take care that nobody, ſees you, I have no uneaſineſs af 
mind, thank God. TI have ſeen a great many men in my i 
life, but I have ſeen none yet ſatisfied with their condition... i 
Did they meet nobody? That will not cure him. Will they {© 
not believe what ſhe ſaid? She trembles for fear he ſnould 
die. No man can deny it, When I have wine, I drink 
ſome ; but when I have none, I ga without it. William 
the Third, King of England, underſtood all the languages of 
Europe, but ſpoke none of them well. e 2 
They found no treaſure in it, ſince there was none. If they, | 
are vicious, you ought to pity them, not to revile them. He 
never will tit. I don't know whom he means. Therea- | 
ſons for which he was baniſhed, were never known.. Never haus 
a prime miniſter, nor a favourite; ſaid: Lewts'the Fourteenth. , | 
to his grandſon. A cat had killed a great number of mice in 
an old houſe, and thoſe who remained not daring to leave 
their holes. Though I had been ſeat back as a Phœnician, 
yet none of the Phcenicians whom. I was with. knew: me. 
None of the miniſters thought that the King would * 
himſelf the burden of government. Not one aſked him 
when he would hear them. The factions of Sweden and 
Moſcovy prevailed. | « | | 
The great are never ſecure againſt the vengeance of thoſe- 

to whom they do injuſtice. Cromwell, that . worthy 
: of a crown, had taken the title of Protector, and not that of 
King, becauſe the Engliſh knew how far the rights of their 
Kings reached, and did not know the bounds: of the au» 
* Of them muſt not be expreſſed in French.  $248I-"o 
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thority of a Protector; he never encroached vpon che pri- 
ban s the nation was jealous of; he never quartered ſoldiers - 
| City of London; he laid no duty that one could com- 
plain of; he allowed himſelf no pleaſure, and laid up no 
treaſure. * Never do to others, what you would not Fave 
done to yourſelf. The moſt perfect men have their foibles. 
cannot help pitying® him. 

It was obſerved, that nobody took notice of what he ſaid. 
Sbe is too much indulged, and that makes her ſo impudent, 
one cannot bear her in company. When a man is dead, 
he is no more thought of. The cow is old ;* ſhe gives no 
more milk. TI will pray for him no more. My father was 
not there neither. I deſire you to ſpeak to me no more 
about 1d. My mother ſpeaks to you, and not to me. He 
him as a general in the pay of France, and not as a 
| ſovereign. The arms would act no more neither. What I 
ſay, is not by way of ſelf-boaſting. The lion not being able 
to extricate himſelf from the net into which he had fallen. I 
"ranged money, and he would give me none. | 
A wood- cutter having loft his hatchet, Mercury took pity 

es tim, and ſhewing him a golden one, aſked him if it was 
not his: he honeſtly anſwered, no. Is it this then ?. ſaid the 

God, ſhewing him a filver one ; no, replied he, it 1s not 

chat neither. The wolf perſuaded the. crane, that he would 
mot only do her no harm, but would even reward her as 
he had promiſed. The pleaſure, which is attended with fear, 
eeannot de — e pleaſure. The ſheep, having no more 

their dogs them, were devoured by e wolves. 
Not one — undertake it. Thoſe who were hot born 
nich, may acquire wealth by their diligence and induſtry. 
* Expect neither complaiſance nor humanity from thoſe, who 

-have broke the ties by which nature has united brothers. One 
-, cannot tell whether it did not coſt France more to conquer that 


ev rn 4 than it coſt her then to defend it. | 
VP — _s * by the e of ang inte, with de befcre it. 


| r. KX. 

| 55 Any Body, Any Thing,. Any One, Before, But, 
£4 il Nething, Only, Unleſs, and Why, 2 
+ © Are rendered as follows: EN 
J. 13 by _ es, in the four following 


— 


3 


1. Coming 


( 179 ] 
1. Coming after negations, or the following words, 
without, before, than, too, too much; as | 
He never was excelled by any of his predeceſſors. 
Il n'a jamais «ts ſurpaſſe par aucun de ſes predeceſſeurs. 
He was found dead in his bed, without any mark of 
violence ; on le trouva mort dans ſon lit ſans aucune mar- 
que de violence. T E K 
2. When it implies diſbelief, uncertainty, wonder, ig- 
norance, unwillingneſs, repugnance, denial ; and when it 
is taken in a negative ſenſe; as 
Is there any appearance of war? 
Y a-t-il aucune apparence de guerre? 
For fear of giving him any ſubject of complaint, 
De peur de lui donner aucun ſujet de plainte, _ 
Is there any nation that could live without laws ? 
Y a-t-il aucune nation que put viure ſans loix? L: 
Annibal formed the boldeſt projet that ever any 
General had dared to conceive ; Annibal forma le projet 
le plus hardi que jamais aucun General eũt ofe concevoir. 


as PK EN | 
He hindered the Queen from meddling with any ftate 
affairs; il empecha la Reine de ſe meler d aucune affaire 
d'etat. I | 
4. Before a genitive expreſſed 'or underſtood, in the 
ſenſe of auy one; but in the ſenſe of ſome one, or one's, we 
uſe guelguun, quelqu"une, quelques uns, quelques unes, 
before a genitive ; and quelgue in the ſenſe of ſome before 
a nominative and accuſative; but, if there is a ne- 
gation, it muſt be made by aucun, aucune; as 

If any of them was bold enough to do it. 

Si aucun d'eux etoit afſez hard: pour le LI | 

If I was acquainted with any of theſe gentlemen, 


Si je connoiſſois quelques uns de ces meſſieurs. 
- Is there any appearance of war) 
TY a-t-il quelque apparence de guerre? © - 
When any officer had the honour to ſpeak to him. 
Quand quelque icier avoit Phonneur de lui parler. 


I is 


It I had any hope; þ/avois quelque &ſperance. 


3. After verbs denoting to forbid, to refuſe, to hinder ; %ſ 


4 
| 


I avoient ordre de tuer Fang is rencontreraient. 


Kio es per pen ben 
Je ne cennois aucum de wos enfans. 


5. By tout, toute, in the ſenſe of every; as 
Any officer- who diſtinguiſhed himſelf, was ſure "OM 


rewarded ; rout Meier gui ſe d:ftimguoit etoit Jar etre re- 


7 


Jt is What happens to any Prince badly adviſed, 


| Cleft ce gui arriue d tout Prince mal conſeille. 

Ay is ſometimes rendered by the genitive of the next 
noun: this happens when it may 'be turned by ſome, 
and is followed by a noun. 

Has the King any children? d Rei a-t-il-des enfans ? 

Any one is rendered by tout le monde, in the ſenſe of 


l every, or any bedy; and by guicongue, in the ſenſe of 


— whomſoever ; as 
is purſe is always open to any one that is poor and 
. 3 /a Jour ſe e 2 ouverte a I % pauvre 


His purſe i is open to any one. 
8a bourſe.eft ouverte a tout le monde. 
Note. After quicanque, that, or wide, 1 is not expreſſed 


in French. 
Any is allo rendered by en, when it ſtands for a noun. 


Any Body; 
I. By perſonne in negative ſentences, or when it im- 


plies diſbelief, doubt, ignorance, demal, ſurprixe, wonder ; 


and after the following words, without, before, too, 


| Shan; as 


I never ſaw. any body like you. 
85 nai jamais vu per comme Vous. 
id ever any body lee a. ſpirit? 

Perſonne a-t-it jamais uu un grit? 

Ts there * body in the world that eſteems you more 
than I do ? y a-t-il perſonne au monde gui vous eftime plus 

mot 
II. By guiconpue, in the ſenſe of er, any ane; as 
T om to kill any body they ſhould meet. 


He 


4 EE (( {| 
He has orders to arreſt any body that ſhall paſs by. 8 
Il a ordre darreter quicongque paſſera par 1a, | 2 
Note. Thar, 10h, are not expreſſed in French after 
7.118. 2 in the ſenſe of 5 3 
III. By quelg#wun, in the ſenſe of ſomebody, 3 
It is allo often rendered by — and by tout 
le monde, in the ſenſe of every body, any one, any body what- 
ever; as—lIf you meet any body on the road that knows 
you; /i vous recontrez quelqu* un ſur le cehemin qui vous connoiſſe. 
Tell any body that aſks for me, that J am gone out. 
Dites qui' que ce ſoit qui me demunde, que je ſuns ſorti. 
Inquire in Pall-Mall ; any body will tell yow where 
J live; informez vous dans Pall Mall ; tout le monde vous 
dira ou je demeure. EE, 
| . Any Thing ; : 
1. By rien in negative ſentences, or implying diſ- 
belief, doubt, denial, ignorance, forbidding, hinder ance; W 
and'after the following words, without, before, tos; as WM 
The Jews could not charge our Saviour with any 
thing that deſerved death; les Jui ne pouvnent accuſer 
notre Seigneur de rien qui meritat la mort. ' ol 
I doubt if any thing can make a greater impreſſion on 
men than miracles; je doute que rien puiſſe faire plus | 
d' impreſſion ſur les hommes que les miracles. „„ 
Is there any thing more wonderful than the virtue off 
the loadſtone ? y a-t-il rien de plus admirable que la vertu 
de Paimant ?— Note. If the verb in Engliſh is in the 
preſent or the future. of the. indicative, it muſt be put. 
in the preſent of the ſubjunctive in French, and in the 
preterite, if the verb in Engliſh is in any. other tenſe. 
II. By tout. ce, in the ſenſe of. whatever, every thing; 
as—He does any thing that he is bid; f fait tout ce qu on 
lui ordonne. + | Df „ 
III. By quelque choſe, in the ſenſe of ſomething; as 
If you have any thing of conſequence to tell him. 
85 Gs avez quelque choſe de conſequence d lui dite. 


Before; 


— 
— — — —— — — * . 
eb - 
. i — penn 
n ar 1 2 3 * 


I. By que ne before verbs, when it can be turned by 
unleſs, but, when, after. This happens chiefly in 
negative ſentences : que is 1 83 before the nominative, 

„ | and 
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1 
and ne after it. The verb muſt be put in the ſubjunctive 
mood; as ID Ee! 

I will not go there before they ſend for me. 

e ne veux pas y aller qu ils ne menvotent chercher. 

I. By que after ſeldom, ſcarce, hardly, and after verbs 
ſignifying to refuſe, to forbid, te declare; as 

The King was hardly landed, before he heard that 
his army had been defeated; le roi ſut d peine debarque 
u il apprit la defaite de ſon armee. peas fp 
| IT. By avant que de before infinitives, and by avant 
| gue before the nominative of a verb, which mult then be 
put in the ſubjunctive. 

If the nominative is a pronoun perſonal, the verb is 
generally put in the preſent of the infinitive in French; 
as—Do that, before your father comes; faites cela, 
avant que votre pere vienne, — Conſider before you under- 
take any thing; conſederez avant que de rien entreprendre. 

IV. By avant before nouns when it relates to time, of 
which it ſhews the priority, order, or ſucceſſion. In 
this ſenſe it is always oppoſite to after ; as 
Before the creation of the world. 
Avant la creation du monde. | 
V. By devant, when it denotes local ſtation, place, 
or ſituation of perſons, things, &c. In this ſenſe it is 
always oppoſite to behind ; as # 
There is a large tree before his houſe, 
'  1l-y-a un gros arbre devant ſa maiſon. = 
1 VI. By auparavant, at the end of a ſentence, when 
it does not denote local ſtation, order, or rank of per- 
8 ſons, or things, but relates only to time; that is, in 
| the ſenſe of before now, above; as „ 
I had told you ſo before; je vous Pavois dit auparavant. 
1 j - © 
I. By gui ne in a negative ſentence, if it ſtands imme- 
diately before a verb, without a nominative between, 
and by que ne, if there is one: que is placed before the 
= nominative, and ne after it; the verb, in both caſes, 
1 | muſt be put in the ſubjunctive, in the ſame manner as 
WW beforementioned ; as— There is nobody but knows it; 
W 21 n'y a perſonne qui ne le ſache, © : . 


I make 


| ; 
i 8 | + 
F 


{ 
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I make no doubt but my father will come. 

e ne doute point que mon pere ne vienne. 

I. By ne que, when it can be turned by only; ne is 
placed before the verb, and que after it ; as—T make but 
one meal a day; je ne fais qu'un repas par jour. 

He has but two children; in, que deux enfans. 

I gave him but part of it. 

Fe ne Ini en donnai qu une partie. 

III. By gue, when it comes after a negation, or a 
negative word, and when it ſignifies except. 

There can be no other God but he who has created us, 

Il ne peut y avoir d' autre Dieu que celui qui nous a Crees, 

Fools will believe nothing but when it is too late. 

Les fous ne veulent rien crore que lors qu'il oft trop tard. 

TT hey were all ſick but me; is etsient te us maladles que ii. 

When but does not fall under any one of the aboynr 
rules, it is rendered by wait. This happens when it 
ſtands in the beginning, or in the ſecond part of a 
ſentence ; as. "£424; | | 

I would have given him more money, but I had but 
5 ſhillings; Je lui aurois donné plus d argent, mais je 
#avois que” 5 ſhelins. Es „„ 

| Only 4 


Is made. by ne que, when it can be turned by But, ar 
when it is taken in a negative ſenſe ; ne is placed before 
the verb, and e after it; as = 

wanted only three guineas ; 4 e.) I wanted but 
three guincas; je ravois beſoin que de trois guinees. 

We ipent only five ſhillings; (i. e.) We ſpent but 
five ſhillings ; nous ne depenſames que cing ſbellins. 

In other caſes it is rendered by ſeulement, uniquement; 
as—If I had only two guineas; % 7 avors ſeulement deux 
 gumees. | | 


= 


Only is conſidered here as an adverb, not as an ad- 


jective. It is always an adjective when it has an ar- 

ticle before it. 7 
| | | Nothing ; 

I. By on ne, when it ſtands before a verb paſſive, fol- 

owed by but. The verb muſt be turned by the active 


M2 voice; | 


[ 4 J 


voice ; as Nothing was taken from him but his ſword ; 
on ne lui prit que ſon epte. 
II. By on ne rien before a verb paſſive, not followed 
by but; on ne comes before the verb, and rien after it; 
but, if a queſtion is aſked, on is put after the verb, 
though xe remains before. The verb is alſo turned by 
the active voice ; as—Nothing was taken from him; 
on ne lui prit rien.—Was nothing taken from him? ne 
lui prit on rien? DS ! 
IT. By rien ne before verbs that are not paſſive; as 
Nothing pleaſes him; rien ne lui plait.— Nothing 
vexes him ſo much; rien ne lui fait tant de peine. 
Nothing can ſave his life but the change of air. 
Rien ne peut lui ſauver la vie que le changement d'air. 
IV. By ne rien after verbs not followed by but; ne is 
placed before the verb, and rien after it, except when 
the verb is in the infinitive : ne rien comes then before 
it; the pronoun, if there is one, is placed between; as 
He does nothing; il ne fait rien. 
My father ſaid nothing; mon pire ne dit rien. 
I was reſolved to ſay nothing to him. 
etois reſolu de ne lui rien dire. 
V. By ne after verbs followed by but, except when it 
is followed by the word when, and in a few other caſes; 
* It is then ne rien, according to the fourth rule; as 
- He does nothing but play; il ne fait que jouer. 
He does nothing but when the maſter is preſent. 
. 11 ne fait rien que quand le maitre eft preſent. 
VI. By rien after prepoſitions, and when it ſtands by 
itſelf, or comes after and, or but. 
I do it for nothing; Je le fais pour rien. 5 
What do you fay ? que dites vous? — Nothing; rien. 
I expect a guinea from my father, but nothing from 
my uncle; Fattends une guinte de mon pere, muis rien de 


mon oncle. 

8 Nuleß; 8 
By que ne; (que comes before the nominative, and 72 

after it) / ne, d moins que ne; d moins de; que ne, is 


never uſed but in negative ſentences, in the ſenſe of 
* BE” OT; 


E 


moins que ne, are uſed in negative or affirmative ſen- 
tences. Obſerve, that /, d moins que, are placed before 


the nominative, and ne after it; the verb muſt be put 


in the ſubjunctive; as 
Iwill not lend him money, unleſs he promiſes me to 


return it next week; Je ne veux pas lui preter de Pargent, 


qu'il ne me premette de me le rendre la ſemaine prochaine. 
Iwill not go there unleſs ſhe fends. for me. 
Te ni irai pas d moins qu'elle ne menvoie chercher. 
Why, | 

Is rendered by d'en vientque, pourquoi, que ne*, with 
this difference: — The two firſt are uſed with, or with- 
out negations, and ſeem to require an anſwer; the laſt 
is never uſed but in negative ſentences, when a queſtion 
is aſked : the negation muſt not then be expreſſed in 
French. D'ou vient que is never uſed but when a 


queſtion 1s aſked, and it requires the nominative to be, 


placed before the verb. Pourquoi is uſed, whether a 
queſtion is aſked or not; as 
Why do you come ſo late? 


D'ou vient que vous venez. fi tard? or Pourquoi vents. 


vous fi terd | 
Why don't you go faſter ? que wallez vous plus vite 
or D*au vient que vous wallez pas plus vite? or Pourquoi 
#allez vous pas plus vite? | 
Why do you not ſpeak French? que ne parlez vous 
Frangais ? Hh | 


EA ERC FF: 8: $8) 
3 (See Any. 1 
He never engaged in any court-intrigues, nor even gave 
offence to any party. Francis the Firit, King of France, 
could have reduced the Dutch) of Milan, without any dif- 


ficulty, That city was incapabic of making any reſiſtance. 
| Vanity, a paſſion more predominant than any other. If I 


any pleaſure in this country, I would ſtay in it two years 


longer. Did this Prince perform any remarkable aQion ?_ 


The King was ſo highly incenſed, that he would not return 
* Que is placed before the nominative, and ze after it, | 


M 3 them 


— 


Before; a moins de is uſed before infinitives; /# ne, a 


— n 
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them any anſwer. Did any of them deſerve that favour ? 
Had Henry the Eighth any other foreign war? Was the 
reign of Queen Anne diſtinguiſhed by any other remarkable 
events'? Any ſoldier that was found out of the camp, was 
hanged immediately. T would go there, if I had any friend to 
accompany me. Conquerors are like inundations, that lay 
waſte all they meet with. What is the earth, when compared 
to other planets! The King ſent them word, that, if they 
dared to propoſe to him any terms that could hurt his 


dignity, | 
(See Any Body.) EE. 
He is more fit for that place than any body that I know. Did 
yon wait for any body? She ſaid. no harm of any body. If you 
ſaw any body in diſtreſs, would you relieve them* I am too 
Polite to affront any body. They wanted to. get into the 
Play-houſe before any body. If you inquire after me in the 
" Hay-Market, any body will tell you where I live. Does any 
body know where he is? Did any body ever doubt ſeriouſly 
of the exiſtence of God? Has any body a right to aſk me 
ſuch a queſtion? Any body may ſay the ſame. The mid- 
dle part of that mountain is covered with a cloud, and the 


top with ſnow. . 
| (See Any Thing.) | 

I never ſaw any thing like it. We will have for dinner 
any thing you like. He always oppoſes any thing that is 
| Propoſed for your 3 She is frightened at any thing 
the fees. Conſider, before you undertake any thing. I 
| ſpend whole days with them without ſaying any thing. If 
you had any thing good for dmner, I would ſtay. Never do 
Any thing that can diſpleaſe your maſter. I afked him if he 
had ate any thing this morning ; he told me, no. Did he 
perform any thing that deſerved the thanks of the- Tlouſe of 
Commons ? She applauds any N he ſays. He has not 
drunk any thing to-day. Has he drunk any thing to-day ? 
I: was forbid to ſay any thing about it. She hinders me from 
doing any thing to ſerve you. Is there any thing more diſ- 
agreeable than a proud man? Count Deſalleurs, the French 


Ambaſſador. 
(See Before.) 
Iwill not undertake any thing before I have aſked him his 


opinion. I never undertake any thing before I have duly 
conſidered it. Conſider, before you undertake any thing. 
Do your' exerciſe before it is too late. Are you before your 


brother 


RR A A3% a= A. 
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brother in Latin? When they came before the Judge, they 


were aſked, if they had ever committed any crime before ; 
they anſwered, not before that. time. 'The Queen was hardly 
landed, beſore ſhe heard her army had been defeated. I 
will ſet out before it is late. If I had thought on it before. 
We will not begin before they are come. They will not 
drink tea before thefe ladies are gone, and they won't go 
before five o'clock. They were ſcarce entered into the foreſt 


before they ſaw a great bear, who was coming towards them. 


| (See But.) 
There was no officer of experience but foreſaw the conſe- 


by Princes and their miniſters. He never goes out but he 
catches cold. 'This is but a fiction ; for there cannot be any 


quence of it. The true cauſes of war are ſeldom known, but | 


other God but he who has created us. There is nobody but | 


knows it. I have been but once to the play this year. But 


King John, unwilling to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner to any | 


body but to the Prince of Wales, aſked where the Prince was. 


They were very willing to receive him as a General, but not 
as a King. He had but three ſervants with him. Jugurtha, | 


who had no hopes but in the change of the Roman General. 


Your garden is but an hundred yards long. He ſtaid but a 


week in London. 
(See Only.) | 


l wanted only three guineas. He only drank a glaſs of it. 


We have only ſpent five ſhillings this week. That wall is | 


only twenty feet high, and three thick. He applies himſelf 


only to what will be uſeful: to him in his trade. That Ge- 


neral was very fit for enterpriſes which only require 2 


The wolf ſwore, that he would not only do her no harm, But 


he would even reward her, as he promiſed. To whom did 
he give rewards? Only to thoſe who excelled in navigation. 
Moſt of thoſe ſolemnities are only for the eyes and ears. 
Fi ([ See Nothing.) bs 
Nothing can make fools content. That whole reign, ſays 
Plutarch, ſaw nothing ſo ſhoeking, nor that excited more 
horror. Nothing was talked of but victories. Nothing can 
be done without money. Nothing ean be done but that. 
Does he believe nothing of it. I want every thing, but you 


want nothing. As nothing like it had ever been ſeen in any 


part of Europe before. - What does he apply himſelf to? to 


nothing. Nothing is more contagious than example. Nothing* 


Was 


| 
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was ſeen but ſoldiers in the field, ſeditions among the people, 

negotiations among the chiefs of parties. They eat nothing 

there but roots and fruits. I find nothing curious in it. What 
+ did he ſay to you? nothing but what you know. Nothing 
. of. what ng to convenience and luxury, was omitted. 
What a noiſe for nothing. Nothing is fixt, nothing is con- 
ſtant among men. They do nothing but play, Do you do 


it for nothing ? 
a (See Unleſs and Why. ). 6 
This fable ſhews, that the remonſtrances of fathers and 
- mothers are of no ſervice to their children, unleſs they give 
them examples themſelves. A body has no motion, 
- unleſs it receives it from another. Unleſs Pygmalion alters 
his conduct, we ſhall loſe our glory and power. The King 
will puniſh me, unleſs I deliver you into his hands. O great 
miniſter, ſaid that Prince, why waſt thou not born in my 
time? Why do you ſpeak French to him? Why don't you 
Fpeak French to her? I told them why I would not go? 
Why don't he get up earlier? 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 
If there was any real virtue in the world, we ſhould not 
meet with ſo many falſe friends. What is ne:effary to every 
man in a high office, is not to let any body go-away from his 
preſence diſſatisfied, and to render himſelf agreeable to every 
one that approaches him. Has he given you any thing good ? 
They could not propoſe any thing more agreeable to me. 
Her huſband was neither before nor afterwards accuſed of any 
bad action. Cæſar was hardly entered into the ſenate, 
before the conſpirators ruſhed upon him. I never ſaw any 
body but ſaid the ſame. There were few ladies in the room 
but he knew. Had any body told you of it before? No- 
thing. was undertaken in Flanders during the winter, The 
fox, who could only lick the outfide of the bottle, retired 
quite aſhamed, Why don't you do what your maſter bade 
you? What is your opinion? If any Prince, or any mi- 
niſter, find any diſagreeable truth in this work, let them re- 
member, that they are accountable to the public 'for their 
actions. The King held a council before he left the town. 
Rank and dignitics are but the ſhadow of true greatnels. Lewis 
the Eleventh did a great deal for the royal authority, but no- 
thing for the happineſs of his people, He pays him only 
once a year. He was only a Captain. Nothing was ſeen 
. every 


[ 229 |] 
every day but new murders and new proforiptions. Can you 
boaſt of any thing like it? He thinks that ſhe loves nobody 
but him. Ancus perceived then, that piety was not the only 
virtue neceſfary to a Prince. Of all the nations on the earth, 
is there any that has no idea of a Supreme Being ? There is 
nobody that knows it. That Vizier was not at“ any time 
the friend of Charles the Twelfth, nor of any Chriſtian 
Prince, nor of any of their miniſters. Had that Prince ary 
other wars ? 


The Duke of Feuillades, full of ardor and activity, more 


capable than any body of enterpriſes which require only | 
courage, but incapable of thoſe which require att, deli- | 
beration, and time. Hoſtilius gave to the people all the | 
lands of the crown, keeping for himſelf only what he pol- | 
ſeſſed when he was but a private man. Nothing diſgraces i 


men more than vanity, a paſſion more predominant than any | 


other. We have had nothing but ſtorms, tempeſts, and | 


rains, ſince Chriſtmas. Nothing is more juſt than that law. | 


Of all the nations on earth, there is none but has a notion of 


the Divinity. i 


ſtronger than 2 The clemency of Princes is often 


; 


i! 


* Dans, 


1 


; 


| _— 1-9 1] 
bad very. little cauſe to expect any favour from a victorious 
enemy. That word may be uſed without any relation to 
what precedes. Is there any body more fortunate than I! 
He has nothing but that to offer you. I do not know what 
.to ſay to him. 1 don't underſtand any thing of 'it neither. 
He ſays any thing that comes in his head. Was you ever 
there before? Has he done nothing criminal? not that I 
know of. I expected, ſaid Charles, to receive an ambaſty 
from the republic, and nothing from Auguſtus. 


| | - If there was any thing curious in it, I ſhould not wonder 
to ſee ſo many people go to ſee it, but there is nothing in it 
| . that deſerves the attention of a man of ſenſe. His ſoldiers 
| : refuſed to march before they had received their pays Is there 
any body that ſays ſo? When one has but a little money, 
| + One ought to ſpend. it accordingly. He ſueceeded in any 
{thing he undertook. If I had but a boy and a girl, I could 
ſave money ; but I have ſix children who are always ill, and 
that ruins me, He had received a ſmall preſent from the 
Emperor, and nothing from the King of Sweden, Say no- 
thing of it, But none of them ſaid any thing about it, 


- 


* 


— — — 


rn K.. 
D before infinitives, is rendered as follows: 

I. By pour, when it can be turned by for to, in order 
#0, with a deſign, and generally after the words too much, 


* I. By de, d, after certain verbs, adjectives, and 
*nouns (See them, Chapters II, III, XIX). 


— 


— 8 — — * 


: AER ©&..I.9.K- 
The miniſter of ſtate wrote to him, to deſire him to come to 
.town, and to bring with him all the ſtate papers. God created 
us to honour and ſerve him. He is too polite to refuſe a favour 
to any lady. He is old enough to be her father, yet it is 
ſaid he is going to be married to her. Endeavour to deſerve 
that honor. She affects to ſpeak French. They were con- 
demned to be hanged. Every body is liable to commit faults. 
Does ſhe learn to write and read? Has her father forbidden 
her to. ſpeak to me? I have ſomething to do. She will be 
obliged to do it. She loves to dance and ſing. He had 
invited me to go to ſee him. I taught him to draw and 1 
| | ey 


= 
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They promiſed me to come. They went to London to ſee 
St. Paul's. He loves to ſing and to dance. BW 
| Give me leave to tell you what I heard. They began to ä 
dance. , Uſe yourſelf to ſpeak French. He faid it only to | 
vex me. He had a mind to ſtay. It was a crime to protect 
the innocent. People who have nothing to loſe. God bids us 
obey him. Give me time to dreſs myſelf. I am not ſure of 
catching him again. She took care to do it well. I cannot 
pretend to treat you ſo well. He had the impudence to 
laugh at me. It would be eaſy for me to be avenged of thee; 
but remember, that thou art but an aſs. She did not vouch- 
ſufe to anſwer me. I know very well how to ſecure myſelf 
from the danger. They were obliged to do it. He loves to 
give leſſons. to others. In vain the unfortunate mother en- 
treated her to return her her young ones ; the eagle did not 
even vouchſafe to liſten to her, bnt the fox went to fetch a 
| firebrand, and ſet the tree on fire: ſo that the cruel eagle was 
obliged to return her her young, to ſave her own from the 
danger which threatened them. The cries of the mountain 
in labour ſeemed to threaten the univerſe. I did not dare to 
| ſpeak to him. The beſt way is to tie a bell round his neck. 
It is very eaſy to give advice. 8 b 
The animals aſſembled one day to elect a King. She had 
the boldneſs to approach him, and to ſpeak to him, as he was 
going out. Men think to render themſelves happy. It was 
then difficult to decide, which had acquired the moſt honor, 
Conde or Turenne. Not ſatisfied with having excluded Me- 
tellus from the conſulate, he employed the moſt ſhameful 
means to get him baniſhed from Rome. Thoſe who endea- 
vour to get too much, often ruin themſelves by the falſe mea- 
ſures they take to enrich themſelves. They did not dare to, 
quit their holes. The mice met one day to ſee what they 
could do to avoid the claws of the cat. As he had nothing 
to do. Both parties agreed to give hoſtages ;. the ſheep con- 
ſented to give their dogs. The children did not fail to go. 
there. Do'ft thou dare to compare thyſelf to me? Does it 
become any body to praiſe himſelf? What has he to do ? 
They cannot abide you any where. If you had any reaſon. 
to be angry with him. We are all doomed to die. They 
reſolved to attack any body they ſhould meet. He did not 
come here to do me any-good. The frogs begged of jupiter 
to give them a King to govern them. That obliged him to 
run away. Let us learn by this fable, not to judgè of things: 
| | b 


Y 


( 1 ] 
by appearances. I have given him leave to go out. He 
* has all ſorts of horſes to. ſell. She could not rſtand what 
| right he had to be idle. They would force him to work, 
and he would do nothing. It was refolved in a council of 
war, io continne the fiege of Mons. What is the tract of 


land we inhabit, but an imperceptible point, with reſpect to 
thoſe vaſt regions of the univerſe. He had no ſooner re- 


ceived: this bad news, than he ſet out to take/ the command 

of the army, to repair that loſs. The Duke of Orleans, in- 

cenſad to fee that he had been ſent to the army only as a 
— Wood, and not as a General. 


A th. DA. at — IE „* At 


n P. XII. 
Of the e il. 15 or "tis, it was, &c. muſt, 
i mut, ſpauld, ſhould do, there is, there are, it 
necaful, neceſſary or requiſite. 
Rur RE I. 

5 "The imperſonal it is, it was, Sc. is rendered by the 
verb walair,, be ore the adverh better, mieux; and by the 
verb faire before adjectives denoting weather, and before 
nouns ſigniſying dearth or cheapneſs of livin 8 

It is better to work than to ſtarve. 
H vaut mum travailler que de mourir de faim, 
It would be better to acquaint. him with it. 
Ht vaudrait mieux le lui dire. 
It is hot; 1 fait chande—Lt. was cold; i leit fred. 
It is dear living in Landon 

ait cher viure a Londres, . 

Ann weather ; il fait beau. tems... | 1 
Foes If: | ** 


, coming with any, tenſe of ta he, is rendered. by 1% 
elle, ce, accordin e following obſervations. 2 brd) 

I. By il elle beides adjectives having no ſubſtantive 
after. them; and. before the prondouns poſſeſſie, mine, 
thins; his, y ry outs, yours, their s, when they are 
turned hy a pronoun perſonal; alſo: before adjectives 
having 9 ab, of as, of an. of, before them. 

: s uſed inſtead wakes when it: relates to a noun 
fo ps | * 
ake 


; 
; 
f 
= 
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Take my penknife: it is very good. 


Prenez mon canif : il eft tres bon. 
It was dangerous to go out at night. 


ll etoit dangereux de ſortir de nuit. 


Whoſe hat is this? it is mine. 

A qui eft ce chapeau ? il eft d moi. 
It was of the greateſt conſequence. 
11 etoit de la derniere conſequence. 
II. By il, when we ſpeak of time, or of a part of it. 
It was ten o'clock ; il etoit dix heures. 
It is time to ſet out; il tems de partir. 


III. Ce is uſed before adjectives, whenever they are 
accompanied with a noun ſubſtantive: before articles, 
pronouns perſonal, and the poſſeſſives non, ton, ſon; 


and in all caſes, except thoſe above-mentioned. 
It is a great misfortune ; t un grand malbeur. 


It was his foible; c'etoit ſon foible. : 


It would be a pity; ce feroit dommage. 

It was a raſh action; cetoit une action temeraire. 

Is it what you thought? ce ce que vous penſiex & 
It is my hat; c mon chapeau. 

Do you know what it is ſavex Vous ce que c .? 

Was it you? etoit ce Vous : | 

Is it the maid who told bim of it, 

Ceft la ſervante qui le lui dit. 

It was the greateſt misfortune that could happen to | 
her; cetoit le plus grand malheur ui Pult lui arriuer. 


- 
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Note. Etre coming with c is put in the third per- 


ſon plural, if it is followed by z ſubſtantive plural, 


aſked; for then it muſt remain in the ſingular. 

It is victories that make treaties. 

Ce ſont les victoires qu! font les traites. 

It is they who have done it; ce ſont eux qui Pont fait, 
Was it the dragoons who attacked the town ? 

Etoit ce les dragons qui attaquerent la ville? 
It is with, it was with, Sc. are rendered by i en 6% 
il en etoit - the next noun muſt be put in the genitiye ; 
as—lt is with you as with him; 1 en 0 de vaus comm 


de lui. e 
N | T1 


or J. the pronoun they, except when a queſtion is 


. —— — or ION — 


1 434 J 
It is with poets as with painters. 23-5 
I en eft des poetes comme des peintres, 
RVULE III. 
There is, there are, are rendered by voila, when one 
dints at or ſhews ſomething. In other caſes they are 
rendered by il y a, and the next noun is then put in the 
genitive ; as | | 34 | 
There is your father; voila votre pere.— There are 
women who are not coquettes; / y a des femmes qui ne 
| ſont pas coquettes. | 

I there, are there, are made by y- a- til. 

Are there people fooliſh enough to believe it ? 

Y-a-t-il des gens aſſex fous pour le croire? 

1 U 

Maſt, it muſt, one muſt, is rendered as follows: 

I. By i! faut before the preſent of an infinitive paſſive, 
which muſt be turned by the active voice in French, 
and the nominative in Engliſh muſt be put in the caſe 
| which the French verb governs, and be placed ac- 
c:rdingly. _ 85 | 

Children muſt be whipt when they do not do their 
duty; il faut fouetter les enfans quand ils ne font pas leur 

oir, 

He muſt be ſent for; il faut Penvoter chercher. 

II. By # faut que before any other tenſe ; the next 
verb mel then be put in the ſubjunctive in French, 
though it is in the indicative in Engliſh, and the no- 
minative muſt be placed after il faut gue; as 
I muſt go out to day; z faut gue je forte aujourdhui. 
My father muſt ſet out to-morrow. 

faut que mon pere parte demann. 

He muſt have been taken; il faut qu'il ait ett pris. 

When a queſtion is aſked, 2/ is placed betweed faut 


and que. 
Muſt my father ſet out to-morrow ? 
Faut il que mon pere parte demain ? 
Muſt I go out to day? faut il que je forte aujourd' hui? 
Doe is r after & in the ſecond part of a 
1 rſt begins with i faut que, _ no 
| mu 


Note. 
ſentence, if the 
next verb in the ſubjunctive. 


5 . 
I muſt go to ſee him, and tell him what is ſaid af 
him; . faut que j; aille le voir, & que je lui diſe ce quan 
dit de lui. | ſo: 
The pronouns perſonal, eſpecially thoſe of the ſecond 
and third perſon, are aſten left out in French, and the 
verb 1s put in the preſent of the infinitive, 


He ſent them word that they muſt ſubmit to neceſſity, WM 


[1 leur manda qu'il falloit ſe ſoumettre a la neceſſite. 

When ſhe ſaw that ſhe muſt die, ; 

Juand elle vit qu'il falloit mourir. ; 7 
his verb is thus conjugated : il faut, il falloit, il 
fallut, il faudra, il faudroit, il faille, fullu. 

III. By the verb dzveir, in the ſenſe of ought, er 
ought to be, according to the nature or courf2 of things; 
and not in the ſenſe of neceſſity of doing, of being; as 

Your father muſt be very glad to ſee you make ſuch 
improvements; votre pere doit 820 charths dt Vir g. 
vitts faffies de ft grands progres, 

It muſt be very cold in Ruſſia. 

I doit faire bien froid en Ruſſie. 

The ſtudy of hiſtory muſt be very uſeful. 

L'etude de W hiſtoire doit etre fort utile. 


RULE V. 
Mut have, one muſt have, denoting want or need, are 
rendered by il faut. The nominative in Engliſh muſt 
be put in the dative in French, and placed after the 
other ſubſtantive, unleſs it is a pronoun perſonal. 
That girl muſt have a huſband. 
I faut un mari a cette fille. | 
She muſt have a huſband ; i lui faut un mari, 
I muſt have a hat; i me faut un chapeau. 
One muſt have money to go to law. 
7 de argent pour plaider. | . 
o be obliged, to be neceſſary, requiſite or needfidl, in the 
ſenſe of mi, are likewiſe rendered by il faut, il fal- 
leit, &c. according to the tenſe they occupy in Engliſh, 


5 | n. „ 
Should is rendered as follows: . 

T. By the conditional of devoty in the ſenſe of ought. 
1 N 2 2 You 


— 
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You ſhould obey your maſter. 

Vaus devriez obeir d votre maitre. 

II. By # faut at the end of a ſentence, or of a part 
of it. The pronoun that comes before ſhould, muſt not 
then be expreſſed in French. 

Do your exerciſe as you ſhould, | 

Faites votre theme comme il faut. : os 

III. By / before a noun, when it can be turned by i. 

Should your father ſce you with him. 

Si votre pere vous woot avec lui. 

It auld be, is rendered by i! faut at the end of a 
ſentence, or a part of it, &honld be, is made by il far- 
droit gue, with the verb in the ſubjunctive ; or by the 
conditional of deveir, with etre after it, when it can 
be turned by caught to be; il faudroit que is placed before 
the nominative in French. | 
Do it as it ſhould be; faites le comme il faut. 

The room ſhould be longer; la chambre devrsit etre plus 
langue; or Il faudroit que E chambre fut plus longue. 


RULE VII. 
Should have, dencting want or need, is rendered by 
i! faudroit ; and ſbould ha e had, by il auroit fallu, The 
nominative in Engliſh muſt be put in the dative in 
French, and placed accordingly. 
He ſhould have a better coat. EP. 
{1 lui faudroit un meilleur habit. 5 
He ſhould have had more money. 
lui auroit fallu plus d argent. 4 . | 
- Should have, in the ſenſe of ought to have, is rendered 
by the conditional of avoir, with the participle d after 
it; and the next participle paſſive in Engliſh muſt be 
rendered by the preſent of the infinive active in 
French. Ks 
WMe ſhould have taken better meaſures. 
MWous aurions du prendre de meilleures meſures. 
They ſhould have been more prudent. 
Als auratent du et/e plus prudents. 


The verb is put in the imperfect. 
PAT ; EXERCISES. 


1 
6ʒßdð „ß 
Urn IM PERSONAL S. 

(See Rur Es I, II, and III.) 

It is cold this morning, but it was colder yeſterday. It 
would be better to tell him of it now than to-morrow. It has 
been very bad weather. It is dark weather, It will be fine 
this afternoon. It is dearer living in London than in Paris. 
It is a great pleaſure. It was his foible. It will be the ruin 
of him, It was then difficult to decide which of the two- 
Generals had acquired the moſt glory. It is a ſurpriſing ſtory. 
It 4s certain that he has been ſeen. It is the ſailors who took 
the town. Was it the dragoons who attacked the Queen's 
regiment of foot? What is it o'clock ? It is three. Is it 
her father who is coming? It is uſeleſs to ſay any more 
about it. It is what I ſay. It is what you thought. It is 
with you as with him. See the houſe: it is fine, There 
are people who are never ſatisfied. There is the horſe I 
bought. Is there any wine in the bottle? There was ſome, 
but they have drunk it. | 

PAP (See Rurtes IV, and V.) | 

The book muſt be ſent to night. His arm muſt be cut off. 
He muſt be mad. lt muſt be his fault, for it is not mine. 
Muſt they come to-morrow ? It muſt be very hot in Jamaica. 
The King of Pruſſia muſt be old now. I muſt have pens, 
paper, and ink. My father muſt have a new coat. That 
exerciie muſt be made before five o'clock. The houſe mutt 
be rebuilt, The letters muſt have been intercepted. Virtue 
muſt give a great pleaſure to thoſe who practiſe it. When 
they faw that they muſt conquer or die. They muſt have 
had powerful friends. | s 

| >>" ths (Se Rus VI, and VII.) 

You ſhould do what 1 bid you. He ſhould be upon his 
— Your coat ſhould be two inches longer. Should the 
French once land in England, they would ſoon be maſters of 
it, She does not behave as ſhe ſnould. He ſhould have had 
better troops. He ſhould have a laced hat with his new coat. 
If they had fought as they ſhould, they would have got the 
victory. She ſhould have come ſooner. Do that exerciſe as 
it ſhould be. „ | 


GENERAL EXERCISE RT TE 
Would it not be better to die once for all, than to be in a 
ſituation which is worſe than death itſelf? It is not nature 
N N 3 > | alone, 


138 J 
nature alone, but fortune with her, that makes heroes. Tis 
not thoſe who ſpeak moſt, that ſpeak, beſt. It is what hin- 
dered the King from employing him in the ſiege of Troy. 
Of all their letters, there is none but breathes a ſpirit. of 
e gale} It is very difficult to make fine pictures and good 
' verſes. We muſt manage fortune as we do health: enjoy it 
when it is good, and have patience when it is bad. We 
amuſt eat to live, and not live to eat. Muſt men cut one 
another's throats, becauſe they differ in opinion? One 
ſhould not quit certainty for uncertainty. It is better ſome- 
times to put up with an affront than to reſent it. She was 
N to croſs on foot a country full of woods and marſhes. 
To know them, one muſt ſee them often. I muſt go to 
Portſmouth before I go to Bath. It is not courage that fails 
me now, it is ſtrength. Jupiter anſwered then, that they 
ſhould have kept their firſt form of government. To under- 
and it, one muſt read it twice. It will be my fault if it is 
not done as it ſhould. It is with a ſchool as with a ftate : 
It cannot ſubſiſt without penal laws. It was the ſailors who 
Normed the town. Is it the Americans who have got the 
victory? Should a ſpirit of a ſuperior nature alight upon 
this earth, what would he think of us? That country muſt 
Have had great reſources, or elſe it could not have withſtood 
ſo many powers united againſt it. Children ſhould be cor- 
refed when they are difobedient. The King muſt be obeyed. 
If it is fine weather to-morrow, I muſt go to Windſor. The 
filver ſpoons muſt have been ſtolen. Muſt the chickens be 
roaſled? The maſter muſt have been told of it. It is colder 
than it was. There were three men hanged, and two par- 
* doned. You ſhould be more polite to ladies. What muſt 

he do in ſo melancholy a fituation? 'Tis the ſame ſun that 
enlightens all nations. It is but too true that we muſt all die. 
What immenſe ſums that palace muſt have coſt! He owned 
"the fact when he ſaw he muſt die. It is an act of parliament 
to which he muſt ſubmit, though a King's ſon. Should they 
be proud, becauſe they are rich! She ſhould take phyſick; 
that would cure her. There is your houſe ; it is very fine. 
We ſhould talk very little of curſelves. A man who behaves 
with civility and politeneſs, muſt neceſſarily pleaſe. We 
will do whatever ſhall be neceſſary for that. So that it is 
neceſſary to know the rules of the French language, to ex- 
preſs the following ſentences. What wife muſt one marry not 
do repent it? It is a lamentable thing to ſee, that boys pow 
„ | ve 
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angry with him. It is the greateſt pleaſure in life. It was 


Charles the Twelfth. The King of Sweden made no reply to 
who was talking to him. A King ſhould not jet himſelf be. 


tenſes, and before the participle in the compounds, 


as - Vou haye a great deal of money; vaus avez beæau- 


; [ 139 J 
have much wit, and a great eapacity for learning, take ſo little 
pains. It is to be believed, that theſe words made a great 
impreſſion on him. Whoſe book is this? Is it your's? 
no; it is my brother's. It is not without reaſon that he is 


ten o'clock laſt night when I came home. Is it true, that he 
is married? It is but too true. if 
It was envy that occaſioned the firſt murder in the world. 
It is what I have heard him ſay. It is certain, that if any 
body could have overthrown the empire of the Turks, it was 


this compliment, and ſeemed to forget it was Marlborough | 


governed by wicked miniſters. He who deſires to live happy if 
muſt curb his paſſions. Should a King treat a man more 
ſeverely than the law would! 'Fhere was only my father andi 
T. It was a ſnare, There were ſeveral ſkirmithes, in one 
of which the young Earl of March was taken. It was a very 
ridiculous faſhion, We ſhould apply ourſelves only to what 
is good. Of all felicities, that which the righteous, enjoy 
in heaven, is the only one to which we ſhould afpire. It is 


2 


not without reaſon that he refuſed it him. There is nothing WM 


great and commendable but honour and probity. There 
were not better troops in the world than the Romans, |. 
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Of ADVERBS and CONJUNCTIONS, W 
7 RuLE I. 8 
Adverbs are generally placed after verbs in ſimple 


i 
| 
[ 


& 
8; 
[ 
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except ſouvent, and compound adverbs, which are ge- 
nerally placed after the participle ; as = 
He always ſpeaks Engliſh ; il parle toujours Anglais. 
J have never ſeen him; Fe ne Pai jamais vn. 1 
She is come very ſeaſonably; elle e/? venue fort d propos. 
J have ſeen him often; Fe Pai vu ſouvent. mn 
| Nate. Adverbs of quantity require de before the next. 
noun ; but, if the noun has the article of the, of a, 
before it, it muſt be turned by the genitive in French 


coup dargent. 4 q 
Have 


— 


E 
Have you yet much of the money I gave you yeſter- 
day? avez vous encore beaucoup de Pargent que je vous. 


donnai bier? 
Rutz II. 


The conjunction zf is made by fi, and governs the 
indicative. The conditional is never uſed in French. 
after /i: it muſt be turned by the imperfect of the in- 
dicative, except when / is Engliſhed by whether ; as 

If he ſhould come; / il venait. 

I did not know whether he would come or not. 

Fe ne ſavois pas ſ"il viendroit ou non. 
Rure III. 
Inſtead of uſing the conjunction F with the com- 
pounds of the pluperfect, the Englith place the no- 
minative after the verb, as if a queſtion was aſked: 
but / muſt be expreſſed in French; the nominative 
omes after it, and then the verb; as 
Had Hannibal marched ſtrait to Rome after the battle 
pf Cannz ; /i Hannibal avoit marchẽ droit a Rame apres la 
bataille de Cannes. : Rs 7s 
RULE IV. 


The French put que after & in the ſecond part of a. 
entence, when there is a conjunction in the firſt part 
MIt. . 
Note. Que, in this caſe, governs the ſame mood as 
conjunction does, except when it comes with /, 
for, though that conjunction governs. the indicative, 
et the verb coming after que, muſt then be put in the 
bjunctive. ä | 
if you want money, and are obliged to borrow ſome. 
Sz vous avez beſoin dargent, & que vous ſoyez oblige 
en empruntier. EW | 
Whilſt you play and loſe your money, he learns his 
Non; pendant que vous jouez & que vous perdez votre 
gent, il aprerd ſa legon. | Ke | 
Though he is richer than you, and has better friends. 
Duo: guul ſort, plus riche que vous, & qu'il ait de meil- 
ys amis. 2 | a 
6 See Con junctions. ; 


— 


I grant 


„ EY 

I grant it you that you may be ſatisfied, and have no 
occation to complain; Fe vous Paccorde afingue vous ſoiex 
content, & que vous watiez pas lieu de vous plaindre. | 
As we are poor and have no friends; comme nous ſams . 
mes pauvres, & que nous n' avons point d'am1s. | 
| RULE V. 4 
The conjunction that is rendered by gue ; but, wen 
it can be turned by in order to, with a view, or deſign, | 
it is made by afinde before infinitives, and by afingque | 
before any other mood, or by pour with the next verb | 
in the :nfinitive. E | 
Que requires the next verb in the ſubjunctive mood, i 
if the foregoing verb denotes doubt, fear, uncertainty, Ii 
wiſh, or does not expreſs any thing poſitive z but, if 
the verb denotes affirmation, certainty, command, it muſt | 

then be in the indicative mood, 
Obſerve, 'Fhe prefent and the future of the indicative 
are rendered by the preſent of the ſubjunctive, and the 
other tenſes by the preterite, when the verb is to be put 
in that mood. That is very often underſtood in Eng- 
liſh, but muſt be carefully expreſſed in French. + I 
I wiſh he would come; Je ſoubaitterois qu'il vint. | 
Note. Que muſt be repeated after &; as FH 
I wiſh he would come, and bring his brother with 1 
him; Je ſouhaitterois qu'il vint, & qu'il amenat ſon frer© i 
avec lui. | Et | 


*, EM EE C1648 . = 
If you ſhould beat him, and he ſhoul& complain to me. 
Lgive you that employ that you may be uſeful to my ſon, 
and help him if be requires it. Had you ſcen them oftinen ff 
and converſed with them, you would not have ſo bad an 
opinion of them. Though what I faid is true, and though 
I can prove it. If he ſhould come and find us together, what | 
would he ſay? Pray tell me whether you will come to 
morrow or not, that I may not wait for you. She was 
afraid that you was miſtaken. Did you, tell your father I 
was in town? Xou will learn French well, provided you take 
pains, and learn it by rules. Do you think that he will 
come? If I had any+thing to wiſh, it would not be to be al 
King, but never to be ſeparated from theſe two men Won 


—_— — — * 


1 


11 | 
vou ſee. Merit, ſays Solon, eſſentially diſtinguiſhes men: 
it alone ſhould determine their ranks. Lucre will never 
make me do any thing diſhoneſt. He is always talking 
Engliſh, though he has been forbid to do it. She had ſold 
more lace than ſhe ſaid. He is lately arrived from Spain. 
T never ſpeak Engliſh, but I make blunders. We ſhall be 

Ach then. They gave her as much money as if ſhe was 
«wh If he ſhould ſee you. Had you ſpoken to her before? 
ad you done your duty as you ſhould, that would not have 

happened. After I had tried it, and found it good. I ſhall 

go to France before it is long. As the army was drawn up, 
and was ready to engage. Has he yet a great deal of the 
wine his father ſent him from France? He only did it, 
that he might ſteal the wealth of my maſter, He thinks ſhe 
loves nobody but him. Pope Innocent the Sixth was no 
ſooner acquainted with that fatal event, than he ſent a Car- 
dinz1 to Bourdeaux, a city in Guienne. He had then no. 
cauſe to expect any favgur from a victorious enemy, I 
will drink no more of it. Had*you come at ten o'clock, 
you would have ſeen him Was it not a great piece of wiſdom 
in the firſt law-givers to preſerve the order of ſociety in enact- 
ing laws, by which they, who have the ſhadow of virtues,, 
are contented with the ſhadow of eſteem ? The Engliſh uſe: 
no article before nouns of countries and provinces, and before 
nouns implying the whole ſpecies of the thing ſpoke of, and 


in ſome other caſes; but all theſe nouns require one in. 
Erench. 


- 


. XIV. 
Of te SUBJUNCFIVE. . 
The preſent and the future of the indicative muſt be 
zendered. by the preſent of the ſubjunctive, and the 
dther tenſes by its preterite in the following caſes : | 

5 After ſome conjunctions (See them towards the 
II. After gur or que, preceded by a verb, or a word, 
denoting doubting, wiſbing, willing, fearing, commanding, 
laking care, denying, pretending, deſiring, preventing, ſup- 
boſttion, uncertainty, ignarance, aſfection, ſentiment, Oh 
metion of the mind; as 
Do you think that he will come? 
Croix vous qu'il vienne © 


1 
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Ps it true that the King goes to parliament to- 
morrow; il vrai que le Roi aille demain au parlement? 
I am ſorry that he has miſcarried. _ 
e ſuis fache qu'il wait pas reuſſi. ” 
ake a wife that can make you happy. | 
Prenez une femme qui puiſſe vous rendre heureux. 
Tell him to write to her; dites lui qu'il lui fc ive. 
Do not be afraid that he will hurt you. ; 
Ne craignez pas qu'il vous nu'ſe. | 
1 am ſorry that the is dead. - 
17 iro fache qu'elle fait morte. 
f I had known that.you would have come with me, 
Si j'avois ſu que vous euſſiez voulu venir avec moi. 
I am glad to hear that he improves. 
7 ſuis charm Papprendre qu'il faſſe des progres. 
He denies that he hath done it; Z nie qu'il ait fait. 
He ſeeks a wife that is rich and handfome. 
II cherche une femme qui ſoit riche & belle. 
I will have you do your duty. 
e veux que vous faſſiez votre devoir. | 
II. After qui, que, dont, d qui, coming after a 
ſuperlative, or a negation, or a word taken in a ne- 
gative ſenſe; as 27 
It is not true that ſhe is dead. 
Il weft pas vrai qu'elle ſoit morte. 
He is the only man who has lived without weakneſs. 
C'ęſt le ſeul homme qui ait vecu ſans foibloiſſis. 
It is the greateſt pleaſure that you could do him. 
C'eſt le plus grand plaiſir que vous puſſies lui faire. 
It is the moſt bloody battle that has been fought for 
many ages; c' la bataille la plus ſanglante qui ſe ſoit 
donnee depuis pluſieurs fiecles, = 


In other caſes the indicative muſt be uſed ; that is, 1 9 


aſter ſome conjunctions (ſee them towards the end); 


and when the verb denotes affirmation, declaration, and 
the like, | IT a 


E320: $25 = 
Give her reaſons that can convince her. Chuſe a friend 


whom you eſteem, and who can, and will do you a ſervice tn - i} 


| need, oo 


— 
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need. Do you imagine that I am no longer your friend? 
He has no friends to whom he can truſt. 14 to go 
to ſee any body, unleſs I am ſure to be well-received. 
Though I have no money, and do not know where to borrow 
any. There was net then in Europe any crowned head who 
had any perſonal merit. He laid no taxes that the people 
could complain of. He took care that juſtice ſhould be ad- 
_ miniſtered with that ftri& impartiality, that does not diſtin- 
guiſh the great from the ſmall. I am willing to believe, 
that, faithful to his engagement, he has a mind to keep his 
word. His works were proſcribed in France for the only 
good things that were in them. I would have aſpired to the 
empire of the world, had I been aſſured that I would have 
ſucceeded, or periſhed in the attempt. Though there was 
no lady at court whoſe genius could reach her's. Do you 
think that bees make honey for fools and ignorant fellows 
only? Is there a man who has lived without weakneſs ? 
Can you ſee any body that looks better than Il do? Moſt 
part of our hiſtorians have exclaimed with reaſon againſt the 
ambition of this court; but I do not know one, that has 
done juſtice to her prudence. I don't know if any other 
nation could have preſerved its privileges: It is true that 
He is dead, but it is not true that his wife is ill. Do you 
think that he believed it? It is aſtoniſhing that the army 
was not entirely defeated. It is not certain that our army 
has been beat. Tell him to write to her. We are all ſur- 
priſed that he is returned fo ſoon. She is very glad that he is 
Come. Is it certain that he will ſet out to-day? She looks 
for a huſband that is rich and handſome. I am very ſorry 
that he has loſt his law-ſuit. Do you think that fhe would 
go to the play, if I invited her? Does he think that he 
learns well? Take care that he does that well. She declares 
that the has not wrote to him; but I believe ſhe lies. I 
believe that he will come. Do you believe he will come? 
I did not think he would have come. I am ſorry he is come. 
They wonder that he has refuſed it. He inſiſts that his 
;orders be executed. They never could have thought that he 
-would have ſubmitted to ſo hard terms. I doubt whether any 
1 ever known the cauſe of winds. I did not 
know you had learnt mathematicks. Tt is aſtoniſhing that 
nobody has aſked her in marriage. She is the moſt agreeable 
lady that I know, and the leaſt conceited T have ever ſeen. I 
do not ſay that the Earl is of that character, or that he has a 


mind 


_ 
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mind to deceive you. We muſt not always judge ill of our 
neighbour. It cannot be denied, that this virtue is the 
greateſt Charm of civil life. It is inconceivable to think how 
few well- matched couples are ſeen in the world, and how 
many people, endued with uncommon accompliſnments, and 
who make the joy and pleaſure of all companies, only live 


together to plague one another. The money of the French, 


the intrigues of Rome, and the eries of the proteſtants, called 
out from Sweden, Guſtavus Adolphus, the only King of that 
time that could pretend to the name of heroe, and the only 


one that could overthrow the Auſtrian power. Charles the 


Twelfth is perhaps the only man that has tived without weak- 
neſs. It is the fineſt roſe that one can ſee.” The parliament 


of England would grant no ſopplies to the King. He is a 


better ſoldier than his brother. But, for fear people ſhould 
ſuſpect the reaſon of his voyage, he embarked. for America. 


CH a a x 
Above; 45 
In the ſenſe of mere than, is rendered by plus de; as 
He is above twenty; il a plus de viagt ans. 
| AS; x 
Ts rendered as follows: 
I. By auf} before adjectives and adverbs ; and by que 


when it comes after them, or the words as much, as many, 


or when it is repeated in a ſentence, except when it can 


be turned by though, for then it mult be made by tout. 
. Cunning as he is, he was deceived. | | 
Tout ruſe qu'il eſt, il fit trompe. | 
He is as tall as you; / % aufſi grand que vous, 
Come as often as you can; venez auſſi ſouvent que 
dous pourex. i | ; 
Take as many apples as you pleaſe. _ 
Prennez autant de pommes qu'il vous plaira. 
II. By / before little when it is an adverb, 
As little as you pleaſe ; /i per qu'il vous plairg. 


4 much a Autant que, tant que 
As much are rendered by Autant | 
As many | Autaut 


As long as, in the ſenſe of a long time, by tant que. 
As ſoon gs, by deſque, fllotgue. | 
38 O | 1 
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4 R 
A. far as, by juſſu before nouns, and by auſſi loin que 
before verbs: as to, or for, by grant; the next noun 
muſk be put in the dative. | 3 
III. By en qualité de, in the ſenſe of in the capacity, 
Or guality 3 As 3: 
He lives with me as a footman; i/ demeure chez moi en 
gualite de laquais. | | 
In other caſes, as is rendered by comme. - 
me PST Aster; 1 
Is rendered by après que before nominatives, or any 
tenſe of the indicative or ſubjunctive; and by apres 
before participles, and nouns not followed by a verb. 
After he had done; apres qu'il eut fait. 
After having drunk after my father. 
Aspreès avoir bu apres mon pere. 


Is rendered as follows: 5 
I. By the dative before nouns of cities, places, towns ; 
and before nouns denoting aim, end, poſture, expence, 
uation, riſk, or the place where one is, or was, except 
when it falls under the fourth caſe, and after the verb 


5222 . | 
I was at Greenwich; Vetois d Greenwich, 
He aimed at the crown; 2/ aſpircit d la couronne. 
She is playing at cards; elle joue aux cartes. 
He threw himſelf at her feet; z/ ſe jetta d ſes pieds. 
He was at court; il etoit d la caur. 
He was at the head of his regiment. 
Il etoit d la tete de 8 regiment. ? 
That bridge was built at the expence of the city. 
Ce pont a ets fait aux fraix de la cite. 
I wil! defend him at the peril of my life. 
f le defendrat au peril de ma vie. oe 
I. By the genitive, after words denoting anger, re- 
ſentment, provocation, derſſion, ſurprize, joy, ſorrow ; as 
The Greeks incenſed at the affront offered to their 
King; les Grees irrités de Paffront gue leur Roi aucit regu. 


| by 
le laughs at his mother; f/ /e mogue de ſa mere. 


| I am ſurpriſed at the impudence of his brother. 


III. By 


Fe ſuis furpris de Pimpudence de ſon frere. 


EN 
III. By en, and ſometimes dans in the ſenſe of in; as 
I was in England at that t me. | 
1 en Angleterre dans ce tems la. 33 
am at liberty; Je ſuis en libertẽ. 1 X 
IV. By @ betcre nouns of number, and when it is 
not followed by the article the ; but, if the is expreſſed, 
it is rendered by the dative; as 

He goes to bed at nine o'clock, and riſes at four in 

the norning: 7! ſe couche d neuf heures, & ſe leve a quatre 
bei res du matin. | . 

Hz borrows at twenty per cent; il emprunte d vingt 
pour cent. | 
the went at a great rate; elle allait a grands pas. 

We were at table; nous etions d table. | 
* We were at the King's table; nous etions à la table du 

01. 

V. By chez before the word houſe, which is then not 
expreſled in French, Sometimes houſe is left out in 


- 


Englith, and irs place is ſupplied by an 's added to the ö 


ſubſtantite; but it makes no difference in French. 


— 


15 . Note. it a pronoun poſſeſſi ve comes before hoe, it $3 
in French. 


muſt be rendered oy a pronoun, perfonal ench. 
My, by mat; bis, by tur; her, by elle; their, by 
eux; our, by nous; yeur, by vans. | 
She was at my houſe; but ihe is now at her aunt's. 
Elle etoit chez moi; mais elle eft a preſent chez ſa tante. 
He lived then at her houſe ; but now ehe lives at his 


father's ; il demeuroit alcrs chez elle; mais d preſent il de- 


meure chez ſon pere. 


It is ſometimes rendered by par, in the ſenſe of by, or 


through. 4 | | 
He came in at the door, and went out at the window. 
It entra par la porte, & ſortit par la fenetre. F 
By . 


Is rendered in the following ways : 

I. By de after a comparative, and before a noun of 

number or meaſure, and in the ſenſe of during; as 

He is taller by the whole head. . 

I it plus grand de toute la téte. N 
. O 2 He 
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He is Jonger by a foot; i! % plus long & un pied. 
He went away by night; . portit de nuit. 
II. By the genitive of the next noun, when the 
foregoing word denotes love or hatred; alſo after the 
participles Fellowed, attended, preceded, imitated, and 
when it comes before words denoting the cauſe, or the 
| weapon which occaſioned ſomebody's death, diſorder, 
or wound. | 

He is very much beloved by the people. 

I e fert aimt du peuple. | 
He is hated by the great; f Jai des grands. 

The King was followed by the foot and horſe- guards. 
Le Rei etoit ſuivi des gardes d pied & d cheval. 

He was killed by a cannon- ball; 7 fut tut d'un boul't 

de canon. | 

By the dative after the verbs 72. el, to buy, before a 
noun of weight or meaſure, and by @ before participles, 
after verbs denoting frefit, loſs, advantage, or the 
means by which one gets his living. 

es gets her living by ſpinning ; elle gagne ſa vie d 

er. 

* He ſells ſilk by the pound, or by the ell. 

T1 tend la foie a la livre, ou a Paune. 

There is nothing to be got by teaching; In a rien 
a gagner @ enſeigner. 8 

T bought it by the weight; je Par achet# au poids. 
EY: By en before participles* not preceded by a 
word denoting beginning or ending; as | 
Maſters learn by teaching. 

Tes maitres ere en enſeignant. | 
V. By par before nouns denoting cauſe, means, action, 
authority, ways, and after verbs ſignifying beginning 
ending, doing, paſſing, commanding, going; and in the 

® ſenſe of on, over, through; as g 
Me began by drinking; nous commencames par boire. 
He was killed by his guards; . ſut tuẽ par ſes gar des. 
| The army was commanded by the Prince of Conde. 


|  Carmtie etoit command{#e par le Prince de Condt. 


— 


* Except in the ſcregoing caſe. 


We 


E 
We have travelled by ſea and by land. 
Nous avons voiag par mer, & par terre. 
Will you go by water? voulez vous aller par eau? 
Par muſt be repeated before every noun, except when 
they are ſynonimous. | 
He conquered them by force and cunning ; 
11 les cxnquit par force & par addreſſe. 
VI. By presy, in the ſenſe of near; as 
I was fitting by him; /etois aſſis pres de lut. 
As I. was going by the Exchange; comme je paſſos 
pres de la bourſe. * 5 | 
In; „ 


Is rendered as follows: TR +. 

I. By the genitive of the next noun before or after 
a fees. "2 | | < 

T he beſt troops in the world; les meilleures troupes du 
monde. 4 | 

II. By the dative, after words denoting wounding, 
hurting, pain. "NO „ ä 

He was wounded in the thigh, and in the arm. 
4 0 bleſſe d la cuiſſe & au bras. +: 
III. By à before participles ( the participle muſt then 
be rendered by the preſent of the infinitive), if the 
foregoing word requires a before the infinive, and by 
en+ if it does not; that is, when it can be turned by 
as; allo by à before names of cities, v Wages, &c. de- 
noting where one is or was, lives, or lived; as 

He ſpends his time in reading and writing. 

Il paſſe le tems a lire, & a kcrire. * 

He broke his leg in dancing (i. e. as he was dancing). 

I Peft caſſe la jambe en danſant. | 

He is in London; i eff a Londres. | 

IV. By en before nouns of countries, and nouns 
without an article (except proper names), and when 
it denotes how long one is in doing ſomething; as 

I was in Spain; j*etois en Eſpagne. 


d Pres ecverns the genitive. | 
+ The participle muſt not be altered aſter en. 
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He can make a watch in three days. 
Il peut faire une montre en trois jours. 8 
V. By dans before nouns with an article, and before 
names of authors, and ſometimes of cities, and when- 
ever it can be turned by inte, within; alſo when it 
comes before a noun of number, denoting how long it 
will be before the thing ſpoken of will be undertaken 
or begun. IE | : 
I was in the room; /*etois dans la chambre. 
In the war of 1741; dans la guerre de 1741. 
. I read in Voltaire; j'ai lu dans Voltaire. 
J will ſet out in three days for Bath. 
Je partirai pour Bath dans trois jours. 
VI. By ſors, in the { nſe of under; as 
In the reign of Auguſtus ; ſors le regne d Auguſte. 
A A book in the preſs; wn {ire ſous la preſſe. | 
In is not expreſſed before the word year, followed by 
a noun of date. | 
In the year 1742; Pan mil ſept cent quarant? deux. 
Ken | 
Is made by pendant in the ſenſe of during; by car 
defore the indicative and ſubjunctive moods ® ; by powr 
De fore infinitives and participles ; as | J 
I cannot lend him money; for I have none. 
Je ne ſaurois lui preter de l argent; car je n'en ai point. 
He was abſent for three days; il fut abfent pendant 
Frois jours. | 
For her ſake ; pour Pamour delle. | 
F.or is not expreſſed in French after the verbs to aſ7, 
to ſue, to beg, &c. . 
3M | From ; Se” 
Is rendered as follows: 
I. By depuis coming after words denoting what was 
doing, or will be done, between one place and another, 
without ſpecifying the diſtance; but if the diſtance is 
ſpecified, it is then turned by the -genitive ; as 


By car alſo beſore a noun, when it does not govern it, and by poor 


+ If it docs, | : : 
They 


— 


1 


1 
They were purſued from the bridge as far as the cĩty. 
Ils furent pour ſuivis depuis le pont juſqu'a la ville. 1 
There are ſeventy-two miles from London to Dover. 1 
Il y a foixante & douze milles de Lindres a Douvres. 1 
1 here were four miles from the bridge to the city. 
Il y avoit quatre milles du pont d la ville. 10 
It is alſo rendered by depuis before words demstingl 9 
berinning, ending, enumeration, time, and extent of 
lands, countries. . | 
From the creation of the world till now. 
Depuis la creation du monde juſqu'a a preſent. _ is 
I have read that book from the beginning to the-end, * 
2 lu ce livre depuis le commencement juſqua la fn. 
hey were all whipt from the firſt to the laſt. 1 
Its ſurent tous fouettes depuis le premier juſu an dernier. 1 
II. By de before participles, which muſt then be 
turned by the preſent of the infinitive ; and in fome iſ 
other caſes already taken notice of. See the rules upon 
articles and adjectives. 
I come from playing; je viens de jouer. 
III. By par, in the ſenſe of by or out ; as Fl 
I did it from a p inciple of charity ; je le fis par un | a 
principe de charits. {i 
IV. By de chez before the word bos fe, either expreſſed 
or underſtood. 
I come from your houſe; je viens de chez vous. 
As I was coming from my uncle's. 
Comme je venois de chez mon oncle. 
V. By des, in the ſenſe of ſince. 
He had been uſed to it from his infancy, 
II y avoit ete accoutume des 1 Jeuneſſe. 
From the moment I ſaw him; des le moment que je le 
vis. 
In other caſes it is rendered by the IS of the 
next noun. Re” 
I have received æ letter from the brother, ; "BE 
Fai recu une lettre du frere. 


VI. By 
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vi. By de la part, in the ſenſe of by ſomebody's 51 22 ire 


or order*; 
Oo and tell him Nom me ; allez lui dire Ze 7 ma part. 


. Of, 
Is rendered by de before participles, and in ſome 


other caſes, 
be participle muſt be turned dy the mY of the 
- infinitive ; as 
He is incapable of lying; 1 n de mentir. 
On; 


Is made: | 
I. By de before nouns without an article, or re- 


quiring none, coming after the verb 10 live, to fabi, 
in the ſenſe of livelibood; and by the genitive, if the 
* Noun has an article before it; as 

They live on herrings; ils vivent de harengs. 

He lives on the fortune of his wife. 

M1 vit du bien de ſa femme. 

She lives on. charity; elle vit de charitłs. 

She lives on the charity of the faithful. 
Elle vit des charites des fideles. 
It is rendered by the genitive after the verb to . 
denotin 22 , or being in one's power, and after 
the verb to play; as— That depends on the King; 
cela depend du Rai. | 

As the depended on her anche. 

Comme elle dependoit de ſon oncle. 

He plays on the violin; il joue du vielan. 
On is not expreſſed in French before names of days 
and nouns of number, diſtinguiſhing the day of the 
month, nor after verbs, when it makes part of their 
Ne as 

"On the fifth of January; le cing de Janvier. 

In a few other caſes it is rendered by the genitive, 
or the dative, in the ſenſe of the words of, to, from. 

He, on his fide; lui de fon te. - 

We hear on all fides ; ; en apprend de tous cates, 


-. But, if there is a pronoun perſonal, Ia is left out, and the pro- 
noun perional is made by a pronoun poſieſſive feminine. 0 
n 


5 | 
On the right hand; 4 droite. —On the contrary z 
gie contraire, _ 2 


In other caſes it is rendered by ſur. 
Upon is made like an. | 
| To; 


Ils rendered as follows: 


I. By en before a noun that is repeated, and before 
names of countries, counties, provinces, coming after 


the verbs 20 go, to return, to ſend, to diſpatch, io come. | 
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We went to France, and to Italy. 
Nous al ames en France & en Italie. > 
He returned to England; il revint en Angleterre. 1 
He goes from door to door; il va de porte en porte. | 
He ran from rank to rank; il ceurut de rang en rang. 
II. By chez after the verb 1 go, before the word 
beet. or a noun after which it is underſtood; as 
went to my couſin's; J; allai chez mon couſin, 
He came to my houſe ; il vint chez moi. 
The pronouns poſleflive muſt be rendered by a pro- 
noun perſonal after chez. Fe, 
III. By juſſu', in the ſenſe of as far as, till, and 
- when it comes after from, rendered by depuis; the next 
noun muſt be put in the dative; as JE. 
They purſued us to the very gates of the city. 
Ils nous pour ſuivirent juſgu* aux portes de la ville. 
From the creation of the world to the birth of Chriſt. 
Depu's Ia creation du monde j uſqu'd la naiſſance de Chrift. 
IV. By envers, in the ſenſe of towards; as 
His ingratitude to me; fon ingratitude envers i. 
See alſo 70 before infinitives. In other caſes it is 
rendered by the dative of the next noun. £8 
| With ; Me: 
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Is rendered thus : by 
I, By dans before nouns denoting aim, end, dgſgn, 
motive, intent; as 3 l 
He entered the camp with an intent to murder the 
King; il entra dans le camp dans le diffein de tuer le Rei. 
II. By de before participles active, and after the verb 
+ Fuſe muſt not then be expreſſ⸗d in French, | | 5 i 
ES AL tween i 
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to die, to flarve; alſo after participles paſſive, and be- 
tween an adjective and a noun without an article. 

But if the noun has an article, it is turned by the 
genitive ; as—He was attended with armed people; 7/ 
etcit accompagn# de gens armis. 

She was dying with hunger; elle mourroit de faim. 

I am tired with writing; je ſuis las decrire. 

She is very much pleaſed with the behaviour of your 
brother; elle eft tres contente de la conduite de votre frere. 

III. By contre, after words denoting paſſion, anger, 
reſentment ; as Th 5 

She is very angry with you; elle ęſt tres fachic contre 
Vous. | | | 
In moſt other caſes it is rendered by avec. 

Go with your ſiſter ; allez avec votre ſœur. 

Out, Out of ; 

Is rendered by par, in the ſenſe of through, by. 
Hie did it out of envy ; il le fit par envie. - 

I told him of it out of friendſhip ; je le lui dit par amitił. 
| By the genitive in the ſenſe of from. 
le ſnatched it out of my hands. 
Ine Parracha des mains. 

I took that verſe out of Virgil; j'ai pris ce vers de 
Virgile. | 
— ET ER -C:-I- S$:-E_ . ». ; 
- He was imitated by nobody. He was at the head of 
above two thouſand-men. We played at drafts, and at 
cheſs. Give him as little money as yon can. I went with 
kim as far asthe bridge. He followed us as far as he could. 
As long as you will fit up ſo late, you never will be well. 
Our garden is longer by twenty yards. Our army was 
ſtronger by five thouſand men. He was ſupported by the 
Duke of Hamilton. The moſt perfect men. They came 
in by the parlour window, and went out by the kitchen 
- «door. He was wounded in the ſhoulder. She ſpends her 
time in reading and writing. My horſe is in the fable; 
Where is hers? I find no pleaſure in walking in the ftreets. 
He broke his arm in fencing. He delights in plaguing 

him. I came from York to London in three days. | ſhall 

ſet out for Plymouth in three days. I followed him from 


Londoa 
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London to Dover. The King ſeeing his troops giving way, 
ran from rank to rank, ſpiriting up his ſoldiers. He had 
been in ſeveral engagements in F Be and had great in- 
tereſt at court. The two Spencers were at the ſame ſeized, 
the one in Briſtol, the other in Wales; and both of them 
were inſtantly hanged. As he had behaved in a moſt ſcan- 
dalous manner. He died at Perth in Scotland. I wiſh I 
could play on the organ. I was yeſterday at Mr. Bland's. 
At what o'clock? At fix. I ſent him to your uncle's, and 
your uncle ſeat him to your father's. We are going to 
Sweden, from whence we will go to Ruſlia, then to Vienna, 
the capital of Germany, I met them as they were re- 
turning from my father's. I was by him when that ac- 
cident happened. TI lived in London, at the King's head in 
St. James's-ſtreet. I have ſcen them at his houſe, and at 
your's. The Emperor was very much beloved by the people; 
yet, for all that, he was murdered by his guards. They 
will be five days in going from London to Briſtol. He goes 


begging from door to dgor. - I have had the rheumatiſm for 
We will dine at Mr. 


ſix months. When I was at Paris. 


Gardiner's, and after dinner, we will play at cards. He 


aſked thoſe who flood by him. We were at dinner when he 


came in. 


As he was ſitting by the fire, he dropped down 
dead. 


I found the ring in going up the ſteps: It is as eaſy 


conducive to happineſs as to know things as they are. 
That knowledge is chiefly acquired by reflecting on what 
happens in the world, and very little by books. 
their time in taking places, inſtead af marching into the 
keart_of the country. 


houſe, I have not been ungrateful to her. I was there at 
ten o*clock. They went away in the day-tine. They live on 


nothing but milk and cheeſe. He ran with all his might, . 


It freezes in that country from the month of October. 
Women, in that country, are as laborious and as robuſt as 
the men. Philip the Sccond, King or Spain, was uſed to 
buſineſs from his infancy. He is tormented with the gout 
he has it in his hands and feet. 
ſtreet. I did not ſee there curious and idle men, who go to 


ſeek news from place to place, as in Greece. He offered 


do raze all the places he poſſeſſed, from Baſil to Philipſ- 


burg. 


London to Deptford. There are ſeventy-two miles from 


to po boys by forgiving as by puniſhing them. Nothing { 
is 10 "= 


They loſt 


He does as much work in three days 
as you do in fix. They were a fortnight in demoliſhing the 


1 did not ice them in the 


F 


borg. He 4ives with me as a footman, I have a pain 


in my fide and in my knees, After he had been ſet at 
liberty.” That Princeis died in the year 1693 of a diſorder, 
cauſed by the troubles her huſband gave her. From that 
time Lewis the Fourteenth went no more to. public ſhews. 
He was afraid of plunging himſelf into a war with England. 
Hannibal, at that time, commanded the Carthaginian 
at mies in 50 8 It is not ſurprizing, that at a period, 

when every body conſulted his private intereſt, I met them 


in going to my couſin's. The enemies advanced as far as 


the river, with an intent to croſs it. You muſt ſing in your 


turn, and not before. We ſee the lakes, ſea, and rivers, 


ſtocked with numberleſs kinds of living creatures, We find 


every mountain and marſh, wilderneſs and wood, plen- 
tifally ſtocked with all forts of birds and beaſts. The place 
was furniſhed with arms, money, and ſoldiers. He was 


terrified at the rt of ſo numerous an army. I am tired 


with reading. She was pleaſed with your preſent. 'The 


 Carthagtnians were bufy in recruiting their army, com- 


man Hannibal, who was then encamped at Zama, 
Phe King's picture was adorned with diamonds and other 
precious ſtones. France, being exhauſted of men and 
money, was obliged to fue for peaze. He has as many 
maſters and tyrants, as he has violent deſires. Every flat- 
terer lives at the expence of thoſe who liſten to him. He 
broke her head with a ſtone. If I was ſatisfied with you 
then, I am yet more fo now. There are few in En my or 
at Rome, more learned than he. "The walls of Babylon 


were built of barge bricks, fifty cubits thick, and two hundred 
"hey died with hunger. We were ſtarving. 
with cold. Miltiades had hut ten thouſand men at Mara- 


cubits high. 


thon ; Orſar employed but twenty-two thouſand at Phar- 
ſalia, and Epaminondas fix thoufand at Leuctra. At the 


other end of the bridpe there was another palace. The 


pains you take in teaching me thoſe things which conduce to 

iety and virtue. I am angry with them, when they do not 
' improve as they ſhould. Of all recreations, there are none 
ſs innocent as hunting and fiſhing. He is a good man, 
for he takes pleaſure in obliging every body, The boar was 


going to avenge himſelf of the aſs, by tearing him in pieces. . 
1e 


who puts his truſt in God will not be diſappointed. 


The ftone on which he fell and broke his arm, bas been 


removed. The horſe on which-I was, is not mine: it is 


T.- 
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my couſia's. He ſays that theſe monuments are made of 
natural ſtones, A jack-daw decked himfelf with the feathers 
of peacocks, which were moulting. The royal army was 
divided into two bodies; Conde fell upon that commanded 
by Marechal Hocquincourt, and this body was defeated, as 
ſoon as attacked. He had defeated him in feveral engage- 
ments. The road to power is edged with precipices on all 
fides. He was looked upon with more pity than admiration. , 
He embarked on board a ſeventy-four gun ſhip, with which 
he entered the Humber. Philipſburg was taken in nineteen. 
days, and Manheim in three. Treves and Spire ſurrendered 
as ſoon as the French were at their gates. Theſe cities were 
deſtroyed by fire and fword. They periſhed with cold and 
hunger. What part of France does he come fiom? This 
pourney, from St. Germain to Liſle in Flanders, was a con- 
tinual feaſt. It happens ſeldom, but thoſe who have ſerved 
their country, die regretted by the public. At his return 
from France, he was introduced at court. That order of 
. ps is as ancient as any in the kingdom. Among 
theſe ambaſſadors, came the famous John, Duke of Marl- 
borough, from Queen Anne, of England ; he was at St. 
James's à dextrous courtier, in parhament the leader of a 
party, and in foreign countries the ableft negociator of his 
time. He had done as much harm to France by his eloquence 
as by his fword. Nothing could have arrived at Rome more 
ſeaſonably than this news, As he had only ten thouſand . 
men, he retired to a hill. I hall be in London on Tueſday. 
There was at court a young lady called Aſtatbẽe; ſhe was 
handſome as a goddeſs. She pretended that ſhe loved nobody 
but him, at the very time ſhe could not abide him. As he 
did not love virtue, he had nobody about him but ſelfiſh and 
artful people. The alles, as well as the French, were tired 
with ſo many wars. All the inhabitants, from the oldeſt to 
the youngeſt, were put to the ſword. He came to us with || 
open arms. Fifty large Rreets croſſed this city from one end 
to.the other, The hares, frightened at the noiſe they heard, 
ran. away half dead with fear. From the time of the re- 
ſtoration to that of the revolution. At that time there was 
no party but was weak; that of the court was as much ſo as 
my other. In the year of Rome two hundred and ſixty three, 
Coriolanus was baniſhed by the people, at the inſtigation of 
the tribunes. He ſet aut for his exile, with a firm re- 
ſolution to be reyenged. The whele world was ſtruck with 
„„ * horror 


—— 2 . 


Fame. 


were ſtanding) ; il demanda d 


viennent. 


| 
i 
| 
i 
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horror at his barbarity. The Barons were ſo enraged at 


King John's tyranny, that they required. him. to reſfore the 
laws of King Edward, and renew the charter of Henry the 
Furſt. He was crowned on the 19th of January, in the year 
1750. The Namur, a ninety-gun ſhip, was then at anchor 
at Spithead. The King aſſiſted publicly at this ſolemnity. 


. XVI; 
rer 
| | SO IP 
When a participle active is uſed ſubſtantively in 
Engliſh, it is rendered by a ſubſtantive in French; 
but if the verb has no ſubſtantive derived from it, the 
participle muſt be rendered by the indicative mood, 
with ce gui before it; as 
He loves fiſhing and hunting; i aime la peche et la 


2 5 A 
he impoveriſhing of the body is the enriching of 


the ſoul; Pappauuriſſement du corps eff ce qui enrichit 


Kors II. | 
When w/o, par, as, umi, can be put with any 
tenſe of the verb 1 be before a participle active, it is 


© commonly rendered by the imperſect of the indicative in 
French, with gui before it. 


I met them walking, or as they were walking. 
e les rencontrai qui ſe promienoient. 
I fee him running; je le vois qui court. 
He aſked his friends ſtanding about him (or, who 
p amis qui etoient autour 
i.. 
It may alſo be often rendered by the preſent of the 
infinitive, when it denotes a preſent time; as 
I ſee them coming; je les vois venir ; or je les vois qui 


j-,,KVTE III. 
The participle active is rendered by the preſent of the 


| infinitive in the following caſes : 


I. After /, from, with, without ; as 


Nie ran the riſk of breaking his neck. 


I courut riſque de ſe caſſer le cou. 
| I hindered 


Mc. 
I hindered him from making noiſe. 
Je Pempechai de faire du bruit. 
e went away without ſaying a word. 
11 en alla fans dire mot. 
Ik After by, rendered by pa”, or d, and after in 
rendered by a; but if theſe two words are rendered by 
en, the participle mult not be altered, 
She gets nothing by complaining. 
Elle ne gagne rien d ſe plaindre. ; 
1 hey began by drinking; ils commengerent * Boi re. 
Maſters learn by teaching; les maitres apprennent en 
enſcignant. 
There is a pleaſure in doing g good. 
[l y a du plaifir d faire du lien. 
He broke his leg in dancing; z/ % ca/a la jamie en 


__—_ 
IT. When it comes immediately after a verb or th 
eaſe it governs, unleſs it falls under the ſecond Rule; as 
I I cannot help loving her; je xe ſaurois m 'empecher de 
F 
If we could ſee them coming; 4. 7 nous pouvions les voir 
venir, 


Rvsink IV. 


The participle active is made by the compound of the 
infinitive after the words for, after 
lle was hanged for robbing (. e. for having robbed). 
Il fut pendu pour avoir vole. 
Atter drinking a glaſs of wine (or, after baving 
drunk); apres avoir bu un verre de vin. 1 


RuLE V. 

The participle in Engliſh is rendered by the parti- 
ciple in French when it comes after a ſubſtantive no- 
minative, and when it does not fall under the afores 
ſaid rules, 

A cock ſcraping on a dunghill. 

Un cog gratant * un fumer. 

A lion fell into ſome nets, and not being able to ex- 
tricate himſelf from them; un lion tomba dans des filets, 
5 ne peu vant ſen debarraſſer. 


P 2 | RuLE 
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V. 


Participles paſſive are ſometimes declinable, and 
fometimes indeclinable ; that is, in ſome caſes they 
agree in gender and number with the foregoing noun 
or pronoun, and in ſome other cafes they do not. They 


agree with the foregoing noun or pronoun in the fol- 


lowing caſes. | 


J. When they come after the verb to le, forming the 
paſſive voice ; and when they are uſed adjectively, and in 
verbs reflected ; except when they are followed by a 
nominative, or an accuſative. 

She is beloved and eſteemed ; elle eff aimee & eſtinitbe. 

1 hate ſpoiled children; je hars les enfants gates. 

, They got up at five o'clock; is ſe font leves d cing 
eures. 2 | | 

His ſiſters are dead; /es foeurs font mortes. 

II. After pronouns intcrrogative, and after the verb 
at eir, preceded ty one of the following acculatives 
(not followed by a verb governing them): que, le, la, 
des, Nous, Vous, | | | 

The ladies whom I have ſeen, 

Les dames que jai cues. 

The ſervices that you have done him, 

Les ſervices que ws lui avez rendus. 8 

The pains he has taken; leg feines qu'il a-prijes. 

What fable have you learnt ? guelle falle avex vou⁰. 


| priſe? 


at, or whom, are often underſtcoqd in Engliſh, but 
it makes no difference as to the participle in F rench. 
III. When they are fol owed by a participle active, or 
an infinitive that can be turned by it in Engliſh, and 
does not require d, de, pour, before it in French: alſo 
when it can be rendered by the imperfect of the in- 


dicative, with who, that, as, when, before it. If the 


infinitive cannot be turned by the participle active, or 


the imperfe&, the participle paſſive is then indeclinavie. 


He has been at their houte, and he has found them 


drinking tea; il a «is hex «lies, & il ies à frouves gu 


5 So” 8 L met 


« 


% ͤ 01 
I met them riding poſt; je les ai rencontres qui cau- 
roient la Poſte. 
4 have ſcen her dance (or dancing). 
e Pai vue danſer. 
he ladies whom I ſaw go by (cr going by). 
Les dames que j ai vues paſſer. 
I have let them all paſs (one cannot ſay here paſſing). 
e les ai toutes laiſſe paſſer. 
he books which he has made me read (not reading), 
Les livres qu'il m'a fait lire. 
IV. When they are followed by an infinitive, requir- 
ing &, de, pour, in French, provided the foregoing noun 
or pronoun may, without altering the ſenſe, be put 
between the participle and the infinitive, 
But if they cannot be placed ſowithout altering the 
ſenſe, the participle is then undeclinable. 
The fable which I have given you to get by heart, 
i. e. I have given you the fable to get by heart. 
La fable que je vous ai donnie @ apprendre par cœur. 
Where are the books that J have given you to ſend 
to your father. i. e. I have given you the books. 
Ou font les livres que je Vous ar domies paur envoyer à 
votre pere. 
The ladies that I had invited to:come to dine with us 
are arrived; les dames que j avois Pr tees de venir diner 
aVec nous font arrivces. 4 
The language you have has to learn (one cannot. 18} 
ſay, you have begun the language to learn); la langue 
gue Vous avez commence d apprendre. 
The ſtory which I have heard him tell laſt night N 
(we cannot ſay, I have heard him the ſtory tell); 
Phiſtoire que je lui ai entcndn raconter hier aa ſoir. 


RDoLE VIE 


\Participles paſſive are indeclinable in the following 
caſes : 
I, When they come after avoir, not recoil by an 
accuſative. 
She has ſeen the garden; elle @ vi le gardin. 
They have drunk; ils ont bu, 
: 5 II. When 
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I. Wben they are immediately followed by gui or 
que, that, which*, 

* "The reaſons which he thought I approved of. 

- Les raifons gu'il a cru que japprouviis. 
III. When they are uſed imperſonally. 

The hot weather we have had; /es chateurs qu'il a fait. 
IV. When they are immediately followed by another 
participle paſſive {which muſt be made then by the 
preſent of the infinitive). ; 2 

It is a thing which I have ſeen done many times. 

e une choſe que j; ai du faire pluſceurs fois. 

The ſongs which we have heard ſung. 

Les chanſons que nous avons entendu chanter.. 

V. When the participle is followed by an infinitive 
with which it makes an indiviſible ſenſe; that is, when 
It cannot be ſeparated from it, without altering the 
meaning of the ſentence. . 

Many people fall again into the ſame errors which. 
they had refolved to avoid; bien des gens retermbent dans 
| memes erreurs quits avoient reſalu d eviter. | 
Why did you deviate from the pa h you had begun to 
Sollow ? pourguo: deus etes VOUS carte de la route ous Vous 
Ret COMmEnce d ſutvre. 

Reſolded and begun cannot be ſeparated from the in- 
Anitive; for we could not ſay, without altering the 
ſenſe, they had reſolved the errors to avoid; you begun 
Dre paths to follow. The participles pu, voutu, parle, 
ner, ce, arc always indeclinable. | 

Nets. Participles paſſive are made by the preſent af 
me jafinitive after might hade. See Chap. XVI. 


* 
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Russ I, II, III, IV, and V.) 

He bes been writing. I admire the rifing and the ſetting 

- « ' . F 

F the fun. Philoclophers knowing the truth, ſhould nat 

onceal it. They fbund her crying, They were Jred with 

wicing. He hiudered him from taking the city. He went 


® J/vic> is formotiinen, and bat in this ſenſe, is vlmo a} eays under- 
Mod in Eng ib, but ttey oft both E geprefics in French, 


out 
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out without aſking leave. My ſon, ſaid Lewis the Four- 
teenth to. the Dauphin, by ſending you into Germany to 
command my army, I give you an opportunity of ſhewing, 
your merit. Catinat had begun by being a councellor, and 
had left that profeſſion for loſing a cauje he thought juſt. 
Men are there buſy in unloading their ſhips, or ſelling their 
goods, She diſpleaſed them in endeavouring to pleaſe him. 
She cou'd not forbear crying. Cain was curied for kiiling 
his brother. 
What was their ſurpriſe, when, after waiting with a great 
deal of impatience, they ſaw at laſt a mouſe creep out! She 
s very much blamed for taking his 1 A wolf, drinking 
at the head of a fountain, perceived a lamb drinking much 
lower. A frog, ſeeing an qx grazing in a meadow, ſwelled, 
her ſkin as much as ſhe could, in order to become as big ag 
the ox; then looking at her young ones, ſhe ſaid, what do- 
you think of it now ? | 

(See RuLies VI, and VII.) 

Virtue is eſteemed by every body.  SpeRacles are only- 
frequented by idle and curious people. Had they got up- 
this morning betimes, as they ſhould. The ladies whom 
you have invited zre come, Where are they? They are- 
gone into the garden. Bad news always ſpread. ſooner than 
good. What houſes has he bought? She had not been re- 
warded for the pains ſhe had taken. The ladies whom yous 
ſaw go into that ſhop, are married. He has ſeen her 
endreis many times. I have heard her fing. The fable 
which I have begun to tranſlate, is eaſy. 

The leſſon which he has given me to learn. The watches 
which. hie has ordered me to ſell are not good. You. may 
unagine what trouble I have had to perſuade her to it. The 
' liftory which I had begun to read was not very entertaining. 
The reſolution I had taken to go into the country. It is a 
ng which I have heard ſung often. It is a new powder 
dich I have learnt to make. The revolution which I had 
told him would happen. The leſſon which I have made him 
learn, The goods you have ſent for from Germany are- 
urired. I omitted all the circumſtances which I thought 
would hurt him. He rejoices at the misfortunes of others: 


There is no age or condition but can reap great benefits from 


tiftory, I know well whom you mean. He made war then 
iz Spain almaſt at his ſole expence. * 


GENERAL 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. 


There is the guinea you lent me laſt week. Nothing can 
be more agreeable to thoſe who have been accuſtomed to the 
pleaſure of thinking, than the hope of filling their ima- 
2 with new images, of clearing their doubts, and en- 
ightening their reaſon. The pains you have taken in 

teaching me thoſe things which conduce to piety and virtue. 
Gaming is a vice to which ſhe is inclined, and which will be 


her ruin. That feaſt was more magnificent than any of thoſe 


"Cardinal Mazarin had given. The priſoners whom he had 


ſuffered to eſcape, were retaken. Scipio returned to Rome 
through crouds of people, whom the curioſity of ſeeing the 
conqueror of Hannibal, had brought on the road. Do you 
not ſee them going to make their eſcape? The bottles 


and the glaſſes which he found broken. 


Perſeus went on with the preparations of war which his 
father had begun. Deep ſighs hindered her f-om anſwering. 
The deſpair that tyranny inſpires had armed them at firit ; 
liberty had animated their courage, and the Princes of the 
houſe of Orange had made them excellent ſoldiers. The 
books which I have given him to read. Theſe republicans 
increaſed their wealth, and ſecured their greatneſs and tran- 

uility in treating with Spain, without breaking off with 
rance. I had again put the cards in the place where I had 


found them. I have received the letters about the affair I 


had propoſed to you; and, after reading them with at- 
tention, I have found, that if I had undertaken it, I ſhould 
have met with difficulties that I had not foreſeen. Have you 


not a mind to buy the ſongs which you have heard her ſing ? 


What enemies has he not brought» upon himſelf! The 

rſons that I have, ſeen who were prejudiced in his favor 7. 
Many of the ladies who came to the gate, were my relations; 
therefore I have let them come in. The cities which the 
King had ordered him to befiege. Sylla wrote a long letter 
to the ſenate, in which he repreſented the important ſer- 
vices he had done to his country, the injuries he had re- 
ceived, and the hardſhips he had gone through. Per- 
fidious wretch, who could not be bound neicher by the 
faith he had given her, nor by the oaths he had made, 


nor compaſſion at ſeeing near her time the poor un- 


fortunate girl whom he had ruined, After taking and 
1 | PlwKkulndering 
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plundering that unfortunate city, he returned to France. 
Whom have you been viſiting to day? The unreaſonabie” Wil 
deſire of getting too much, makes us often loſe what ve 
poſſeſs. I could not help ſhedding tears when I ſaw the Wl 
miſery ſhe was in. It had been determined in a council of 
war to penetrate into. the heart of the country, without Bl 
loſing time in taking places: a wiſe reſolution, had it been Wl 
ſtrictly purſued. Pleaſures taken without moderation ſhorten. BY 
our days more than the art of phyſicians can lengthen them.. = 
The coaſts of Spain were well guarded. The Engliſh were 
then under the command of one of the oddeſt men that 
England has ever produced. 2 


| VC PE 15 
Fo have, might, could, would, to be, ſome, ago, 
this, theſe, whatever, as, though, quite, for all, 
juſt; | 
Are rendered as follows : 
i: To have, : | 
Is rendered by the verb etre, in the compounds of” 
reflected verbs, and likewiſe of the following, partir, 
forttr, repartir, venir, revenir, devenir, conuenir, diſ- 
converir, parventr, ſurvenir. 5 
I have dreſſed myſelf; je me ſuis habille.. 
We had agreed; nous etions convenus. 
Might Fave, | 0 
ls rendered by the conditional of auoir, with pu after 
it, before participles paſſive, which muſt then be 
turned by the preſent of the infinitive active. Fils 
You might have done it ſooner, 
| Vous auriez pu le faire plutot. ET 
Might is rendered like might have at the end of a 
ſentence, and when have is underſtood after it. 1 
If you had done your exerciſe this morning, as you 
might; /* vous aviex fait votre theme ce matin, comme 
vous Pauriez pu. ö 
We Could; 


Is rendered by the imperfect, the preterite, the con- 
ditional, and the compounds of pouvoir, according to 
the following rules. | 0 
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I. By the conditional, when it denotes a time to 

come (except after ſi). 

I could do it if I would ; je pourois le faire ſi je voulois. 

He ſays he could go ta London in two days. 

N dit guil pouroit aller & Londres en deux jours. K 
II. By the. imperfect, or the preterite, when it 
denotes a time paſt, and can be turned by was able, 
was in the power, and after fi, if. 8 

He could ſpeak to him when he would. 

I ponvoit lui parler quand il vouloit. 

He did what he could to hurt me. 
It fit ce qu'il put pour me nuire. 
Tf I could only fee him; /i je pouvois ſeulement le voir. 
III. By the compounds of the preſent, the imperfect, 

preterite, in the ſenſe of to have been able, to bave iii 
eue g power; and by the compound of the conditional 
in the ſenſe of could have. The next participle muſt 
be then rendered by the preſent of the infinitive active. 

J have ſaid all that I could in his behalf; i. e. I have 
faid all that was in my power; j'ai dit tout ce que j'ai 
pu en ſa faveur. | FF | 

There is my exerciſe ; I could not do it fooner ; i. e. 

It has not been in my power, or I have not been able to 

do it ſooner; voila mon theme; je n'ai pas pu le faire 

Plutot. _ | | | 

* He has not done all that he could; i. e. he could 

have done; i , pas fait tout ce qu'il auroit pu. 

Could have is rendered like might hauvet, and the. 

participle paſſive coming after it muſt be rendered by 

the preſent of the infinitive active. 
She could have done better; elle auroit pu mieux faire. 
1 Would ; | 

In the ſenſe of being willing, is rendered by the ſame 
tenſes of the verb wvoulz:r, that cou'd' or could have are 
rendered by _ 0 
* You could have done it ſooner if you would; f. e. 

if you had been willing; vous auriez pu i faire plutet fi 
vous auiez voulu. 

I Except when it comes after f, if. It muſt then be made by the im- 


perfett of the indicative : —If I could have fecn him; / J awois pit le 8 
— — 
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He did whatever he would; il faſoit tout ce qu'il vauloit. 
You might have had every thing you would. 1 
Jens auriez pu avoir tout ce que vous auriez voulu. f 
Mill have, would have, would have had, are rendered 
by the preſent, the imperfe&, or preterite, the con- 
ditional, or the compound of the conditional of the 
verb vculoir, with que immediately after them, in the 
following caſe :—When they are followed by a pro- 
noun, or a noun, which mult be put in the nominative Ii 
in French, though it is in the accuſative in Engliſh, WW 
and the next verb muſt be put in the ſubjunctive. 
He would have me get up at three o'clock. 
II vouloit que je me levaſſe d trois heures. 
I will have him do it; je veux qu'il le faſſe. 
She would have had me marry her; elle aureit voulu 
rue je Peuſſe epouſee. | | | 
" "He hf Ree you behave better. 
Il viudroit que vous vous conduiſiſſiez mieux. 


To be; 


Is rendered in the following different ways : 

1. By the verb deveir, when it ſtands before an in- 

finitive. | 

I was to go to London yeſterday ; je devois aller hier 

8 Londres. | - HE | {34 

We are to have a holiday to-morrow. 

Nous devons aueir conge demain. 

IL. By the verb ſe porter, ſpeaking of health, But if 
it is nd by an adjective, etre mult then be uſed, 
and not ſe porter. 

How is your father? comment ſe porte votre pere? 

He is very well now, but he was very ill yeſterday. 
I fe porte bien d preſent, mai, il etoit tres malade hier. 
III. By the verb avoir, in the two following caſes: 
1. Speaking of age (except before adjectives). f 
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2. Before nouns of meaſure, and the following 
words, cold, hot, wrong, hungry, thirſty ; theſe two 121th 
muſt be turned by their ſubſtantives. "i 
How old is ſhe ? quel age a-t-elle 
She is nine; elle a neuf ans. 
. You are in the wrong; vzus avex tert. 
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I am thirſty 3 Jai ſoif. 9 

I was hungry; /aveis faim. | 

|. She is very young; elle et fort jeune. | 

IV. By the imperſonal 7/y a coming before a word 
denoting a certain ſpace of time, if the ſentence can be 

turned by there is, or was. 

I had been there already two days; i. e. There were 

two days that I had been there; ;} y avort deja deux jours 

gue 25 1 PRs = 

| ou have been here an heur ; z. e. There is an hour 

chat you are here; il y a une heure gue vous etes ici. 


Some; 


Is rendered as follows: 5 
1. When it is repeated before verbs in the ſame 
ſentence, the firſt is made by les uns, les unes; and the 

ſecond by les autres. 

Some went one way, ſome another. 5 

Les uns allerent d un cots, & les autres d'un autre. 

II. By il y ena qui, before verbs, if it can be turned 
by there are ſome that, or ub. 

Some think we ſhall have war; i. e. There are ſomg 
that think we ſhall have war; il y en a qui croient que 
nut, aurons la guerre. 

Some were of a different opinion; i y eu auait qui 
etoent d'un ſentiment different. 

III. By z/ y a before nouns, if it can be turned by 
the imperſonal] there are; the next noun muſt be put in 
the genitive; but, if it is preceded by an adjective in 
French, we only put de before it, and no article before 
the noun. e f 

Some friends are falſe; i. . There ate falſe friends; 
il y a de faux amis. * = Ty 
Some pains are-ſalutary; iy a des prines ſalutairts. 

It is alſo o ten turned by qui, and the verb etre, in 

the following manner. SR 

Some Chriſtians are unworthy of that name; 7. . 
There are Chriſtians that are unworthy of that name; 
il y a des chretiegs qui ſont indignes de i nom. 2 5 


Is "4. 0p" .1 OR 
Some pains are wholeſome (i. e. There are pains 
that are, &c.) ; il y a des peines qui 1 
IV. By guelques, before nouns plural without an ar- 
ticle, denoting an indeterminate number, in the ſenſe 
of ſome ones, a few, and not in the ſenſe of a piece, a bit, 
or a part of the thing ſpoke of. | 
Some hiſtorians relate; guelques hi/toriens raportent. 
He had done me ſome ſervices; il m'avoit rendu guel- 
ques ſer ices, I 
V. By guelgues uns, quelques unes, before genitives⁶ 
and datives, or at the end of a ſentence, in the 
ſenſe of ſome of them, or a few. — Lend me ſome of 
your pens ; fretez moi quelques unes de vos plumes, 

She offered me ſome flowers, and I took ſome; i. 4. 
ſome. ones, or a few; elle m'affrit des fleurs, & Jen pris 
quelgues unes. 2 

Lend me ſome of your books; 

Pretez moi quelques uns de vos livres. . 

When it is not taken in the ſenſe of ſame ones, or a 
Few, it is rendered by the genitive of the next naun. 

I had ſome flowers in my garden; j avis des fleurs. 
dans mon jardin. — Some, is alſo rendered by e. 

SE | Whatever-z 

Is rendered as follows: 3214 var ths 

I. By guaigue when it comes before a verb, if the 
ſentence can be turned by the word ert. The verb muſt 
de put in the ſubj unctive. | | Ek 

Whatever he undertakes, he is ſure, of ſucceeding; 
i. e. Let him undertake whatever he will, he is ſure of 
ſucceeding ; quoi qu'il entreprene, il eft ſur de reuffir. 

She is always merry, whatever happens to her; i. e 
let whatever happen to her;; elle 9 toujours jorewſe quoi ' 
4 il lui arrive, 8 ir olds 9 

II. By quelque before a noun ſingular, or an ad- 
jective (not immediately followed by a ſubſtantive) with 

que immediately after the adjective ; the verb muſt be 
put in the ſubjunctive. ci „ ind 2 
' Whatever riches they have); quelque riches quits ſoient. 

III. By quelques before a noun, e or an ad- 
jective followed by a noun plural with which it agrees; 

| that 


F amd to be, but that makes no difference, 
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that is then underſtood in Engliſh before the verb, but 
it muſt be expreſſed in French by gu: or que. _ 
Whatever events may happen; 7. e. Whatcver be 
| the events that may happen; quelgues evenemens gli 
puiſſent arriver. | 
hatever great advantages you may expect from is 
ge grands avantages que vous puiſſiex en attendre. 
| By quel que; fem. quelle que; plural, quels gue, 
guelles que; with the verb 1% be, accompanied with 
a noun or pronoun nominative*, and not with an 
adjective. The verb muſt be put in the ſubjunctive; 
and the moun ſubſtantive muſt be placed after the verb, 
but not the pronoun perſonal. ; 
Whatever your deſigns may be; guels que ſcient vs, 
Whatever ſhe is; guelle qu'elle foi. 
Whatever your liſters are; quelles que ſcient vos ſcrurs. 
Pad & owe our fate may be; guelle que puiſſe cre notre 
nee. £1 | 
W. By tout ce quit, tout ce que, be fore or after verbs 
in the ſenſe of all that, ary, or. every thing that}. 
She approves whatever he does; elle approve fout ce 
qu'il fait. f Hy 
He does whatever can pleaſe him; il fait tout ce qui 
peut lui plaire. | 5 
He knows whatever paſſes in your houſe. 
fait tont ce i fe paſſe chez vous. 
ny thing, whateter, is rendered by quo: que ſe ſoit, 
and however, in the ſenſe of whatever, is rendered in 
the ſame manner. 8 


| To be juſt, to have juft, coming before a participle 

paſſive, are rendered by the verb venir de; and the par- 

ticiple muſt be turned by the preſent of the infinitive. 
He is juſt gone out; il vent de fortir. 
T have juſt finiſhed it; je viens de le finir. 


Sometimes the noun or pron un in Engliſh comes between whatever 


I When it comes 2mmediately before the verb, and by tour ce gue, if 
" there is a noun between. | 5 
1 Tut is, when it cannot admie Ir. 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes it is rendered by ne faire que de. 
He is juſt gone in; il ne fait que dentrer. 
Theugh or Tho, and quite, as; | 

In the ſenſe of though, are* rendered by tout 
before adjectives followed by 4s; when the adjective 
is feminine, and begins with a conſonant, tout is 
put in the feminine gender4, and agrees with the 
adjective. Sometimes though and as are underſtood in 
Englith, but they muſt be care fully expreſſed in French. 
Bold as he is, he was frightened ; tout hard: qu'il eſt, 
ent peur. — She is quite frightened ; elle ej? tout eperdues 

Ugly as fhe is, ſhe will find a huſband. 

Toute laide qu'elle e/?, elle trou:'era un mart. 

Theſe ladies were quite frightened ; ces dames furent 
tout eprurvantees, | : | 

Ugly as they are; toutes laides qu'elles font. 

Poor as they are, they will receive no charity; faut 
pauvres qu ils ſont, ils ne veulent recevoir aucunne charite. 

. This, tbeſe, ago; | 

When the above words denote a ſpace of time, they 
are rendered by the imperſonal z/ y a, which muſt be 
placed at the head of the ſentence ; then follows the ad- 
jective of number, and the noun with which it is con- 
nected, and then the verb with que before it. 

I have not ſeen him theſe ſix weeks; i. e. There are 
ſix weeks that I have not ſeen him; zl y a fix ſemaines 
que je ne Pai wu. 


I was in France five years ago; j'etois en Franceilya 


cing ans. 

How long ago? combien y-a-til? 

I have lived in London theſe ten years; i. e. There 
are ten years that I live in London; il y a dix ans que 
je demeure a Londres. 50 

He has been dead this month 
that he is dead; z/ y h un mois qu'il et mort. 

He did the ſame thing twenty years ago; il y a vingt ans 
9% il fit la meme choſe, or il fit la meme choſe il y a c ingt ans. 


* But, if che adjective begins with a vowel, tout is then indeclinable. 
F Tout muſt be placed before the ad;<Qive. | 


Q 3 


; 1. e. There is a month 
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Note. The compound of the indicative muſt be ren- 
dered by the preſent in French, when the thing ſpoken 

of ſtill continues. - - 

| He has been travelling theſe twenty years; (has been 
travelling theſe, & c. ſhews that he travels ſtill); f/) a 
dingt ans gu il voiage. © Sh 

| He has been dead theſe forty years; i y a quaranite ans. 
4 il e mort. f | 


* 


n E 
He muſt have called this morning after we had gone out. 
What had he complained of > After enriching himſelf by 
his induſtry, he might have lived like a King in his own 
country, had he behaved as he ſhould towards his relations, 
and aſſiſted his friends as he might. Nothing could con- 
tribute mere to the happineſs of his people, than a law fo 
falutary. Nothing could have arrived more ſeaſonably at 
Rome than this news. 'They might have given battle to the 
enemy a month ago; though ſome ſay they could not have 
cone it with any hopes of ſucceſs. I could have done it, had 
you Gehred me in a more civil manner. Having poſted his 
army as well as he could, he waited fcr the enemy. 
What could I do in that caſe? I do not fee in what 1 
could have ſerved him in that affuir. He was to ſet out this 
morning at fix o'ciock. She is to have a new gown next. 
week. I am better now than I was lat week, but I am yet 
very weak. I was cold. I did not know that he could do 
it. Men and women retired in haſte, ſome into the neigh- 
bouring cities, ſome into foreſts, where they periſhed with 
cold and hunger. Some love one thing, ſome another. 
Some pretend that theſe monuments are made with nz tural 
ſtones. Some Jews are honeſt. Some people are never ſa- 
tisfied with their condition. I gave him ſome bocks to r-ac. 
I have ſome friends with me. If you have pens, pray lend 
me ſome. They were not corhmand:d by their Prince, who 
was then very ill at Liſbon. It was the faſhion twenty 
ago. . 1 
EI | have juſt ſeen him go into that honſe. Lewis the Thir- 
teenth and Cardinal Richlieu were juſt dead. As we have 
juſt ſeen it. He had juft finiſhed his exerciſe. I am juſt 
come from London. He has been in America theſe three 


years, 1 had been. a month in Paris before I could ſpeak 
F536 DH one. 


1 

one word of French. How long has“ he been dead? Theſe 
five weeks, Have you been long in England? She has 
been waiting for you this hour. King, as he is, I ſhould 
not like him for a huſband. | 

Though he had but forty pounds a year, he never would 
accept the large ſums his friends offered him, nor take any thing 
of the trade men that ſerved his family, without paying ready 
money for it. He wanted his wife to believe it at firſt, that 
her lamentations and cries being real, might better ſerve his 
purpo;e. We have begot theſe children, ſaid ſhe, that there 
might be more ſupplicants to implore thy mercy. When he 
ſaw that his reaſoning had no eſtect upon her, he applied to 
the mother, and repreſented to her the advantages that 
wou!d accrue to. her from. that marriage; but neither he, 
nor ſhe, could prevail upon the daughter to conſent to it. 
[ wrote to your brother a fortnight ago, but I have not re- 
crived an anſwer yet. I wonder you could heſitate a moment. 
Her groans could not make any impreſſion upon his mind, 
Are French ladies handſome? Some are. This wine is 
good; I hate ſent ſome to ſome of my friends, who ſay 
they never drank better. He looks very old, tnough he is 
but forty. as / | LS 2 
I nad promiſed you, that I would do it as ſoon as I could. 

I had looked for him every where, and I could not find him, 
I would do it if I could. He uſed to play me all the tricks 
le could. They have taken whatever they could find. He 
ha] drunk as long as he could. He could have done it better 
if he weuld. I would have paid you ready money, had you 
made my coat as well as you could. They never could have 

fucceeded without her aſſiſtance. I did not think ſhe was ſo 
old. You. might have ſpared yourſelf that trouble. You 
might have ſaved his life, had you come here ſooner, as you 
might. I will make trial of it, whatever it may coſt, 
Whatever glory he might have acquired. Whatever ex- 
pefience you may have acquired in affairs, always take the 
advice of wiſe people, beſore you undertake: any thing, 
Whatever are the fervices he had done to his country. | 

Whatever advantages nature gives, it 1s not ſhe alone, 
but fortune with her that makes heroes. Whatever friend- 
ſhip he has for her, ſhe muſt not expect that he will grant 
whatever ſhe aſks, Whatever faults he has committed, they 


Hu long, ſollowed by the verb to bave, is rendered by combien il y 


a ques ; 
Q. will. 


E T 


will forgive him. Whatever his reaſons are, and whatever 
his motives may be, I do not approve of his behaviour. Are 
— ſure he might have come, if we could have ſent for him? 
What would you have him do? He had been dead two 
years, when I returned from Afia. What will you have for 
inner? Whatever you will. Thoſe rules are founded 
upon ſure principles which will have you ſay with different 
particles, China ſtuffs; to go to England; to arrive in 
Spain. I was at the other end of the bridge. 
One could make a comical application of the following 
ſtory. Othos and Ephialtes, the ſons of Aloeus, and Hip- 
himede, the daughter of Neptune, were of a wonderful big- 
neſs: it is faid, that they grew nine inches every month; 
when they were nine years old, they endeavoured to climb 
up to heaven. Some people take a delight in ſetting the 
moſt intimate friends at variance. He was ill for three days, 
for drinking cold water when he was hot. Whatever 
Patience. one may have, it is difficult to ſuffer a long time 
without complaining. Whatever ſiege the King would un- 
dertake, on whatever fide he would turn his arms, ſuccours: 
of all kinds were always ready by the vigilance of his mi- 
niſters. The Emperor granted whatever he aſked. 


c H A P. XVIII. 


e right uſing of the IMPERFECT and PRETERITE | 
of the INDicaTive. 


j * „ | 
The Imperfect, and not the Preterite, muſt be uſed 
in the following caſes : 


I. Whenever it is, or can be engliſhed by the par- 
ticiple active, with tons or were before it. 

wolf was drinking at the head of a fountain. 

Vn loup buvoit à la fource & une ſontaine. 5 
As the fox deſpaired of coming out of the _ (was 
deſpairing) ; comme le renard deſeſperoit de ſortir du puits. 
I. When it does not e che malie time when 
the action began; that is, when it denotes an indeter- 
m nate time; and when it is not ſubſequent to a fore- 
going action. Action means here the thing ſpoke of. 
Mithridates ſpoke thirty-two languages. | 
Mithridates parloit trents deux langues. | : 


I was 


, 


r T 


I was in London when George the Third was 


I quand il arriva. 
I have loſt my watch this morning ; for [ know I 


had it laſt night; Pai perdu ma montre ce matin; car 10 ? 
ſais que je Pavars Bier au ſoir. ff 
Spoke thirty-two, &c. denotes an FR PA Js time; 
i. e. it does not denote when he began to ſpeak thirty- 
two languages. 4 
[ was in Lond. Fc. does not denote when I arrived 
there. A 
IT had it la ? night ; does not denote that I had my 7 
watch laſt phe for the firſt-time ; on the contrary, it 
intimates that I had it before. 4 
III. When. it denotes the continuation, or the repeti- 
tion of the ſame action, provided the time is undetermin- 
ed, and the action is not ſubſequent to another action; 
for if i it is, the preterite muſt then be uſed. 
When ! lived in the country, I went a hunting twice 
a week; quand je demeurois d la compagne, j allois a la 
chaſſe deus fois par ſemaine. 4 
Hannibal ſeeing that Fabius wanted to draw the war J 
into length, offered him battle ſeveral times, but in. 
vain ; 1 voyant que Fabius avoit envie de tirer lad | 
guerre en longueur, lui preſenta: pluſieurs fois bataille, mais 4 
en vain. Cs 
Offered him, is ſubſequent to Hannibal ſeeing, &c. 
therefore cannot be made _ the W though the 
action was repeated. 


RU EE II. 
The preterite, and not the imperfect, muſt be uſed] 9 þ 


in the following caſes :- 
I. When it denotes the beginning of the action, or 
when the action began. 
Alexander, with forty thouſand men, attacked : 
Darius, who bad fix hundred thouſand. 
Alexandre avec quarante milie * artagua Darius, 
* en he. 
' Anacied| 4 


1 

Attacted Darius, denotes the beginning of the action. 
Had fix hundred, &c. does not denote the beginning of 

the action of having ſix hundred thouſand men, ſince 

Darius had them before the battle. 

After Cæſar's death the ſole authority of the govern- 

ment was in the hands of Antonius, who was then 

| conſul ; apres la mort de Cifar toute Pautorite du gouvern- 
ment fut entre les mains d Antoine qui etoit algis conſul. 

|- Was in the hands, ſhews the action begins there ; for 
Anthony had not the ſole authority before, 

Mas conſul, does not ſhew that he began to be conſul. 
then, but only that he was fo at that time, and had 
been appointed to that office before, without ſpecifying 

| when. | 

II. When it is ſubſcquent to another action. 

After I had received my money, I went away. 

Apres que j eus regu mon argent je nien allai, 

; Went awey, is ſubſequent to received my money. 

Turenne having learned that the city had but a weak 
garriſon, reſolved to take it by ſurprize. | 

Trenne ayant * gue la ville w'adoit qu'une foible 

garmſon, reſolut de la prendre par ſurprize. 

EFNeſolved to take, is ſubſequent to having learned; for 
he reſolved to take it in conſequence of having heard 

the garriſon was weak... 

I was very much ſurprized when you told me he was 
dead; je ſus bien ſurpris quand vous me dites qu'il etoit mort. 
Ius, is here ſubſequent to you told me; for you told 
me firſt; then. I was ſurpriſed. 

Note. I. The imperfect and the preterite muſt be 
both rendered by the preterite of the ſubjunctive after 
words governing that mood. 5 
H. The preterite is never uſed when the thing ſpoken 
of happened in the day, week, month, year, age, 
wherein we live; but the imperfect may. The pre- 
terite muſt then be made by the compound of: the in- 
licative. | 

The woman I ſaw this morning is the perſon we 
were ſpeaking of to-day at dinner; A femme que j'ai vue 


ce matin, ef/t la perſonne dont nous parlions auj;urduu: a _ 
—_4 | ou 


- 


| (993 
You was very thoughtful this morning. 
Laus etiez. fort penſif ce matin. 
I met the King this week going to Richmond. 
Jai rencontre le Roi cette ſemaine qui allyit a Richmond. 
III. When the imperfect and preterite can be turned 


| by the compound of the indicative in Engliſh without. 
alt 


ering the ſenſe, they muſt be rendered by the ſame. 
tenſe in French. | 
_ Where is your watch? oz / votre montre ?—T loſt it; 
i. e. I have loſt it; je Pai perdue. | 
Did you ſee my father in London (have you ſeen) ; 
ade Vous vn mon pere a Londres. 
The man I faw is taller than he (I have ſeen); 
Phomme que j'ai vu eft plus grand que lui. 
Did you mention it to me? men avez vous fait mention. 
Did he ever ſee any thin 
a-t'il jamais rien vu de 3 
— — 
EX INN e 
I went to my uncle's yeſterday. Did you meet any body 


there that I know? Yes, Mr. and Mrs. Boſcawen were 


there. What did they ſay to-you * They told me no news. 


like it (has he ever ſeen)? If 


Did you ſpeak French to them? Yes, all our converſation. } | 


was in French. Did they ſay you ſpeak it well? They 


aſked me whom I learned from; I told them I learned of | | 


you. How was your uncle? He was very well then. 
After Cæſar had conquered Britain, he built a tower in 
London, and returned to Italy. When the fox ſaw that he 


gave himſelf trouble for nothing, he went away, ſaying, 14 


the grapes were not yet ripe, and he would not eat them if 
they were given him. An aſs was grazing in a field; a hon | 
came to attack him; a cock. crowed, upon which the hon: | 
ran away. The aſs thinking the lion was afraid of him, 
began to purſue him. A hound who had always ſatisſied BF 
his maſter extremely well, became infirm by age and fatigue. 
One day that he purſued a wild boar, he took him by the 
ear; but, as his teeth were very bad, he was ob'iged to let 
him go. The members one day mutinied againſt the belly ;*1 
they did not underſtand what right he had to be the only. 


one who had nothing to do, whilſt they took fo much pains 


to procure the means of ſubſiſtence. The ſpirit of party 
. reigned. | 


: 6 78 J: 
reigned at that time. Priam, King of- Troy, had a fon 
called Paris, who went into Greece, and carried of Helena, 
the greateſt beauty of her age. She was the wife of M-- 
nelaus, King of Sparta, a city in Greece. The Greeks, 
mcenſed at this affront, united their forces, and marched 
againit Troy, under the command of Agamemnon, Kiag of 
Mycenæ, and Menelaus's brother. After a ſiege of ten 
years, that unfortunate city was taken and "deſtroyed, about 
one thouſand one hundred and eighty-four years before 
Chriſt. Eneas, Priam's ſon-in-law, having had the good 
fortune to eſcape from the deſtruction of Troy, embarked 
with a ſmall numbet of followers, and arrived in Italy, 
Where he married Lavinia, the only daughter of Latinus, 
png of Latium, and inherited the crown after the dea:h of 
is father-in-law. He afterwards built Lavinium, in ho- 
nour of his wife, and removed thither the ſeat of the 
empire. Aſter having reigned about four years, he was 
Hain by the Etrurians,. with whom he was at war. His ſon 
Aſcanius, whom he had had by Creuſa, his firſt wife, ſuc- 
ceeded him. This young prince, ſome years after, left 
| Lavinium tos his anotker-in-daw,-and founded Alba Longa, 
where he eſtabliſhed his reſidence. . After a ſucceſſion of 
eleven Princes, the kingdom devolved to Procas, who left 
two ſons, Numitor and Amulius. Amulius drove Numitor 
| from the throne, and ſecured it to himſelf. He obliged 
Rhea Sylvia, the only. daughter of Numitor, to take the 
habit of a veſtal virgin, to prevent the elder family from 
| having any offspring, that might one day claim the crown, 
| which he had uſurped. But this precaution had not the 
effect he expected from it; for Rhea Sylvia proved with child 
not Jong after, and was brought to bed of twins, Romulus 
and Remus, who were expoſed by the King's command; 
but the man who had orders to execute this inhuman com- 
| miſhon, left them in a baſket at the foot of a tree, on the 
banks of the river Tiber. In this ſad condition they were 
diſcovered by Fauſtulus, the. King's ſhepherd, who carrie. 
them to Laurentia, his wife, and, bid her nurſe them as her 
own children. Remus and Romulus being grown up, killed 
Amulius, and reftor:d Numitor, thelr grandfather, to the 
E throne. Two years after the re-eſtab i!hment of Numitor, 
Remus and Romulus left Alba, and taking with tem as 


—— 


Wo many people as they could get, built Rome on the twenty- | 


| firit of April, in the place where the7 had been brought uf. 


| ſeven 


* 2 
* 
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feven hundred and fifty-three years before Chriſt, and four 
hundred and thirty-four after the taking of Troy. WA 

Theſe two brothers fell out at the beginning of their work. 
Romulus killed Remus, and was declared King by his fol- 
lowers. The firſt care of this prince was to eflabliſh laws 
with regard to religion and civil government. Afterwards, 
deſiring to people his new city, he opened a public aſylum 
near the town. It was a ſanctuary, Where criminals of all 
kinds found a ſafe refuge. It was ſoon filled; for mur- 
derers, poiſoners, bankrupts, highwaymen, fugitives, ſlaves, | 
and all kinds of adventurers, repaired thither from all parts. 
Romulus intermixed theſe new-comers with his ſubjects, and 
they together occupied the celebrated city, Rome, which at 
firſt was inhabited by that ſet of robbers, of whom Romulus 
was the chief. From that gang of robbers, ſprung the con- 
querors of the world. Romulus, having numbered all the 

citizens of Rome, found that his forces conſiſted of three 
tthouſand foot, and about three hundred horſemen. He di- 

vided them into three tribes, and aſſigned to each of them a 
part of the city to inhabit. He afterwards divided his ſub- 
jets into three orders: the patricians, the knights, and the 
plebeians. He choſe an hundred patricians to aſſiſt him in 
the adminiſtration of the affairs of government. This body 8K 
was called · the ſenate. To prevent the diviſions, which jea- | 
louſy might- occaſion between citizens of the ſame republic, | 
ſome of whom had been raiſed to dignities, and ſome had 
remained in the order of the people, he put the plebeians 
under the protection of the patricians, who had been elected 
ſenators. The moderation of the government of Rome drew 
thither a great number of new citizens, all of whom Romulus 
made ſoldiers. This republic began already to rende itſelf Ki 
formidable to its neighbours. The Romans wanted only Þ 
-women to ſecure the duration of it. Romulus ſent deputies 
to the neighbouring nations, to aſk their daughters in mar- 
riage. But theſe people, jealous of the greatneſs of Rome, 
rejected the propoſal with ſcorn; ſome added raillery to the 
denial. They aſked theſe deputics, why their prince did 
not open an aſylum for fugitive women, and the ſlaves of | 
that ſex, as he had done for men : that would be the way, 
ſaid they, to make matches, in which neither party would 
. have any thing with which to reproach the other. - Romulus, 
touched to the quick at an anſwer ſo ſatirical, reſolved to 
carry off their daughters. He communicated his deſign to 
2 ; : : | W the 1 
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the ſenate, and as the- greateſt part of them had been 
brought up in the principle of taking every thing by force, 
they hi 9 a project which was ſo unjuſt, but 
ſo ſuitable to their audacity. To put this deſign in exe- 
*cution, they gave out that they would celebrate games on 
Auch a day in honour of Neptune. Almoſt all the neigh- 
— *bouring nations came to Rome with their wives and daugh- 
ers, to {ce the celebration of theſe games. The Romans 
received them all with great demonſtrations of joy, and 
after having entertained them extremely well, they con- 
ducted them to the place where the games were to be cele- 
trated. But whilſt the ſtrangers were attentive in looking 
at the ſhew, the Romans, ſword in hand, ruſhed into the 
affembly, carried off all the virgins, and turned out of 
Rome the fathers and mothers, who complained in vain, 
chat the rights of nations, and of hoſpitality, were violated. 
Theſe oe girls were at firſt very much grieved; but on 
2 ey were going to be married, they were ſoon com- 
4 z and matrimony ſoftened the averſion they had at firſt 
For their raviſhers. EE | 
I be rape-of theſe virgins occaſioned a bloody war, which 
laſted many years with the neighbouring nations. Romulus 
-conquered all his enemies, except Tatius, King of the Sa- 
| < bines, whom he was-obliged to aſſociate with him in the ſu- 
preme power, and an hundred of the moit eminent men of 
that nation were admitted into the (ſenate. | 
Tatius being killed ſix years after, Romulus reigned 
| alone; he made war againſt the Camerini, the Fidenates, 
| and the Vientes. He overcame them all, one after another: 
he took their towns, and ſeized a part of their territories. 
- - After theſe ſucceſſes, this prince began to grow ſo arbitrary, 
chat he drew upon him the hatred of the ſenate. Romulus, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and in the thirty-ſeventh of 
tus reign, diſappeared ſuddenly, nobody knew how. It wWes 
Laid publickly, that the ſenators had murdered him in the 
middle of the ſenate, - and that each of them carried off 
a- piece of lis body under their robes, | 
Some days after his death, Jun. Proculius {wore ſolemnly, 
that Romulus had appeared to him the night before, and had 
: Geclared that he would be worſhipped under the name of 
' Quirinus. Upon this declaration, the ſenate ordered altar: 
to be 'erefted in his honour, and made a god of a man, 
| whom they could: not bear for. their ſovereign. | 4 


A 


At the end of the year of Rome five hundred and thirty- 
five, the war broke out again between the Romans and Car- 


thaginians. According to ſome authors, the cauſe of this 


rupture was the ambition of the Carthaginians, and their 
deſire of freeing themſelves from the tribute they were obliged 
to pay to the Romans by the laſt treaty of peace. It is 
_ amazing that treaties, made to preſerve peace between neigh- 
bouring nations, are almoſt always the occaſion, or the 


pretence of war. The Romans charged the Carthaginians l 


with being the aggreſſors. The Carthaginians, without 
doubt, complained alſo: of the Romans. The wrong is 
ſeldom all on one' fide ;- both parties always charge one 


another with having violated the treaty of | get and as the 


true cauſes of war are ſeldom known, but by the princes and 
their miniſters, it is not an eaſy matter to know which 1s in 
the right. : = ED 

Hannibal, at that time, commanded the Carthaginians in 
Spain, His father, Amilcar, had obliged him, when he 
Vas nine years old, to take an oath on the altar, that he 
never would be x friend to the Romans, and that he would 
revenge his country, as ſoon as he ſhould be able to draw a 
ſword, He obſerved religiouſly what he had ſworn in ſo 
ſolemn a manner; for never man did ſo much miſchief to 
the Romans as he did. But, before we proceed any further, 
_ It is proper to inform the reader, of the great qualities of 
this mortal enemy of the Romans. g 

Hannibal, being nine years old, was brought into, Spain 
to learn the art of war, under his father Amilear, who then 
- commanded the Carthaginians. His great talents for war, 
and the continual practice of military affairs, made him a 
great commander. He was ſober, and hated all pleaſures 
that enervate the mind; he ſlept very often on the ground, 
only wrapt up in a ſoldier's coat. He never went to bed 
but when he had nothing to do. He could endure the 
greateſt hardſhips; 11. 

A wonderful genius to put his deſigns in execution; 
fruitful in expedients, and as ingenious to get out of danger 
as to bring his enemies into it. He had a wonderful 
preſence of mind, even in the heat of action, to take ad- 
vantage of the ſmalleſt faults of his enemies. In a word, 
he had all the qualifications that make a great general. 
Such was Hannibal, when he was appointed general in 
chief of the Carthaginian _ in Spain, He ſoon gave 


W 
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proof of his abilities in the art of war. After having ſub- 

dued all Spain in the ſpace of three years, he beſieged Sa- 

-guntum, a city in alliance with the Romans. W 


After the taking of Saguntum, the Romans having de- 
clared war againſt the Carthaginians, Hannibal, though he 
was then but twenty-ſeven years old, formed the boldeſt en- 
terprize that any. commander had ever dared to conceive, 
but which the event juſtified. 1 

From the extremity of Spain, he reſolved to carry the 
war immediately into Italy, and to attack the Romans in the 
heart of their dominions, without having there either place, 
or magazine, or truſty friends, or hope of a retreat, in caſe 
he ſhould be defeated. All theſe conſiderations did not deter 
Hannibal from his deſign; he croſſed the Pyrenzan moun- 
tains at the head of a ſtrong army, and, after having routed 
all the nations that oppoſed his paſſage, he croſſed the 
Rhone, and encamped, in the beginning of the winter, at 
the foot of the Alps, over which he reſolved to force his 
Way into Italy. The fight of the Alps, the tops of which are 
always covered with ſnow, and ſeem to riſe above the clouds, 
ſtruck a terror into the minds of theſe poor Africans, who 
had never ſcen ſnow before. They beheld with dread the 
height of _ theſe lofty mountains, where reigns an cternal 
winter. Nothing was ſeen but ſnow, ice, frightful pre- 
Eipices, and ſteep rocks, over which they were to pals. 
Every body expected to periſh in this paſſage, and thought 
himſelf already loſt. Terror and conſternation were ge- 
"neral, when they received orders to begin their march. 
Officers and ſoldiers thought they were going to a certain 
death. But Hannibal removed their fears by his courage, 
and animated them by his example. He eat the ſame bread 
as the ſoldiers did, and ſhared all kinds of dangers and hard 
ſhips with them. . 
No army had ever croſſed the Alps before; the way had 
always been thought impracticable. Cornelius Nepos ſays, 
that a ſingle man, without arms, could hardly climb up 
theſe mountains. The difficulty of carrying the baggage 
would have deterred any other general from ſuch an enter- 
rie; but the hatred that Hannibal bore the Romans, pre- 
t vailed over all other confiderations, and his reſolution once 

taken, nothing could divert him from it. He overcame all 
| the obſtzcles he met wich in his way, and after a march of 


nine 


. 
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nine days, and incredible hardſhips, he reached the top of 
the Alps. | = 
He N there two days to refreſh his army. From 
thence he ſhewed to his ſoldiers, quite worn out with | 
fatigue, the fruitful countries of Italy. You have, ſaid he | 
to them, but one effort more to make; one battle or two 
will put a glorious period to your toils, and enrich you for 
ever. Take courage, my friends, and Italy ſhall in a ſhort | 
time be the reward of your valour, | | 2 
Having animated his ſoldiers by this ſpeech, he ordered 
the march to begin again. The way grew more and more 
difficult as they came down the mountain. The ice that 
covered the way all over, rendered it to very ſlippery, that 
they could hardly ſtand. Hannibal melted the ice with fires | 
which he ordered to be made, At laſt, after fifteen days 
march, he arrived in Italy to the great ſurprize of the 
Romans, who had always thought the Alps impaſſable. | 
Upon his coming into Italy he carried all before him, | 
though he had loſt a third part of his army in the paſſage of | 
the Alps. He cut to pieces two Roman armies ; the one at 
Pavia, the other near P'rebia. The following year he 
routed the conſul Flaminius, near the Lake Thraſymene. 
The Romans loſt twenty thouſand men in that battle. The 
_ conſul was among the ſlain. It is faid, that both armies 
fought with ſuch fury, that they did not perceive an earth- | 
guzke, which that very day overthrew ſeveral towns near the 
eld of battle. | | 7-0 
After theſe three great victories, Hannibal laid waſte all 
the country. The Romans were in the utmoſt conſternation. ji 
Fabius Maximus was appointed dittator. This general, in 
ſome meaſure, retrieved affairs, by avoiding to come to an 
engagement with Hannibal. He contented himſelf with | 
carrying off the proviſions of the enemy, watching their | 
motions, and keeping them in a perpetual alarm. Hannibal, 
who did not like that way of making war,' offered him } 
battle ſeveral times, but Fabius took always great care to | 
avoid it. j 
After many marches and countermarches, Hannibal in- 
teading to go to Caſſinum, was through a miſtake led to 
Caſilinum in Campania. Fabius having had notice of his 
march, detached four thouſand men to ſeize a defile through 14 
w aich Hannibal was obliged to paſs, and with the remainder } 
of the army he poſted himſelf on the adjacent hills. His 
| R 2 orders 
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erders were ſo well executed, that the Carthaginians were 
ſurrounded on every fide. Fabius thought then, that he 
; hould ſoon put an end to the war by taking Hannibal, and 
his whole army. He ſent word to Rome, that he had at 
Jaſt-caught Hannibal in a trap which he had laid for him, 
aud that he ſhould ſend bim to Rome in a few days. But 
before the expreſs had arrived at Rome, Hannibal got out of 
the defile, by a fingular ſtratagem. He got together two 
thouſand oxen, and having tied bundles of vine branches to 
their horns, he ordered them to be driven in the night over 
the hills where the Romans were poſted, and then cauſed the 
bundles to be ſet on fire. | 
When theſe animals felt the fire, they put themſelves into 
ſuch a rage, that running up and down, they ſet on fire all 
che buſhes and ſhrubs, and made a dreadful noiſe. The 
Romans were ſo frightened. at this fight, that they quitted 
their poſts in a hurry, and left the paſſage fre: They 
thought theſe oxen were ſo many devils, * 01 had come to 
get the Carthaginians off. Fabius, fearing to fall into an 
ambuſcade, did not dare to ſtir ſrom his camp. Hannibal 
did not loſe ſo fine an opportunity. He took his meaſures fo 
well, that he paſſed the defile without loſing a ſingle man. 
At day-break Fabius was very much ſurpriſed to fee that his 
troops had been routed by a detachment of oxen, and was. 
et more ſo, when he head that Hannibal had eſcaped by 
that ſtratagem. | 

Some time after Hannibal attacked the Roman army near 
Cannz. This battle is one of the moſt memorable we have- 
any account of in the Roman Hiſtory. Ther whole army, 
confiſting of near eighty thouſand men, was enti:ely de- 
ſtroyed. Above fifty thouſand were left upon the feld of 
battle, ten thouſand were taken priſoners, and the reſt were 
Eiſperſed all over Italy. Hannibal ſent. to Carihage two 
buſhels of gold rings, taken off the fingers of the Roman 
knights u bo were ſlain in this battle: a number almoſt in- 

credible. N | ; 

It is thought, that, if Hannibal, after this great victory, 
had marched ſtrait to Rome, he would have made himſeſt 
maſter of it without much trouble. It was the opinion ot. 

Maherbal, bis general of horſe : · Let me go before, ſaid 
he to him, with the horſe, to inveſt Rome, and in a few 
days we ſhall ſup in the Capitol.” Maherbal, perceiving 
That Hannibal did not think proper to follow his _ 
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eried out, “now I ſee that the gods have not granted to the 


ſame man, to know how to conquer, and how to make a2 


ood uſe of the vidory.“ OD be” 

Hannibal, inſtead of improving his victory, remained in 
Campania, as if he had been afraid to put an end to the 
war too ſoon. He took Capua, which was afterwards as 
fatal to him as Cannz had been to the Romans. The in- 
habitants of Rome not ſeeing Hannibal at their gates, as 
they expected, began to recover from their conſternatiou. 
They enliſted all the young men fit to bear arms; the ſlaves 


were ſet at liberty; and the priſoners releaſed, on con- 


dition that they ſhould ſerve in the army. | 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting at Rome, Hannibal 
was at Capua, the moſt depraved place in the world. There 
he ſpent the winter. All the hiſtorians relate, that the 
voluptuous and effeminate pleaſures of that city entirely 
enervated the courage of the Carthaginians. 'Theſe Africans 
who had come into Italy through ice and ſnow, and had de- 
feated four Roman armies, were overcome by the pleaſures 
of Capua. It is certain, that, from that time, fortune was 
no more favourable to them; they were deſeated in Spain, 
in Sicily, and Sardinia. 4 

The Romans, though hardly able to make head againſt 
Hannibal in Italy, reſolved to attack the Carthaginians in 
Sicily, and in Spain. Syracuſe, a city in Sicily, having 


declared for the Carthaginians, the conſul Marcellus in- 


- veſted by ſea and by land, and took it after a ſiege of three 
years, in ſpite of all the wonderful engines which Archi- 


medes, the greateſt mathematician of his age, contrived to 


defend it. It is ſaid, that this great mechanic had his at- 


tention ſo deeply fixed on ſome problems, when the Romans 


ſtormed the town, that he did not perceive the noiſe there 


was in the place. A Roman ſoldier entered his room, and 


| fecing ſome mathematical figures winch he had deſcribed. 
upon ſome duſt, aſked him what he was about. But Ar- 
chimedes was ſo abſorbed ir thought, that he gave him no 
anſwer, not perceiving there was any body in his room. 


The ſoldier, affronted at his filence, ran him through with | 


bis ſword. | 


The Romans, encouraged by their ſucceſs in Sicily, be- 1 


coed Capua, in Italy. Hannibal, to oblige them to raiſe 
ihe fiege, marched ſtrait to Kome, and advanced to the very 


gates of the city with his cavalry, But a dreadful ſtorm 
} i : : ariſing 


: 


arifing as he was going to make an attack, he was obliged 
to retire with precipitation. Capua was taken by Fulvius, 
. Who ordered fifty-fix ſenators to be hanged, and deprived 
the city of its privileges. 
The fortune of war is very uncertain.. The Romans, having 
had ſome ſacceſs in Sicily and Italy, were totally defeated in 
Spain. The two brothers, the Scipios, who commanded 
- them, were both ſlain. L. Martius, a Roman knight, and 
à very able commander, got together the broken remains of 
the Roman army, and gained ſome advantages over the 
Carthaginians. Yet nobody at Rome durſt to take upon 
him the management of the war in a country, where the 
enemies were ſtill ſo ſuperior. The young Scipio, though 
he was hardly four and twenty years old. offered himſelf 
voluntarily, thinking it belonged to him alone to avenge the 
death of his father and of his uncle. The people, admiring 
Kis courage, {ent him to Spain, with the title of Proconſul. 
Upon his coming into Spain, he carried all before him. 
He took new Carthage, and beat the enemy in ſeveral en- 
counters ; and, five years aſter his arrival, there was not a 
Kngle Carthaginian in Spain. Among the priſoners Scipio. 
hal taken, there was a Princeſs of exquiſite beauty. By gene- 
ral conſent ſhe was allotted to him as part of the booty to which 
de was entitled by right of war. But Scipio hearing, that 
this lady was betrothed to Allucius, a Celtiberian Prince, 
yefuſed to ſee her, and ordered her to be delivered to her 
fawful bridegroom, together with the money her relations 
Had brought for her ranſom. This generous action of 
Scipio won him the hearts of all the people of Spain; and. 
they came in crowds to ſubmit to him. It was reported all 
- over the country, that a god had deſcended from heaven ta 
command the Roman army, under the ſhape of a man called 
10, | 
2 2 the conqueſt of Spain, Scipio croſſed over to- 
Africa, in order to force Hannibal to leave Italy. But, as 
this enterpriſe ſeemed raſh, the ſenate would not at firlt 
ſupply him either with money or troops. But his reputation, 
bis valour, and eſpecially his affability, procured him ſol- 
.diers. He ſoon found himſelf at the head af a ſtrong army, 
with which he defeated the Carthaginians in three battles, 
and obliged them at laſt to recall Hannibal from Italy to 


* 
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No exile ever diſcovered ſo much ſorrow in leaving his: 
native country, as Hannibal did when he ſaw himſelf ob- 
liged td quit Italy. He accuſed both gods and men of 
being the cauſe of his misfortunes ; he curſed a thouſand þ 
times the ſenate of Carthage, ho had left him in. want of 
every thing. He alſo blamed himſelf for not having made 
a good uſe of the advantages he had gained over the Romans, 
But all his complaints were to no purpoſe; he was obliged, 
to depart.. be: 
Never did the inhabitants of Rome diſcover ſo much joy, 
as they did when they heard of the departure of this -martal- 
enemy; who, at nine years of age, had ſworn on the altar 
an eternal enmity againſt them, and who after having made | 
war againſt them during fixtcen years in the heart of their] 
dominions, did not think himſelf abſolved from the oath he 
had made to his father, as long as a ſingle- Roman remained 
alive. It ſeemed, that his hatred againſt the Romans could 
not be ſatisfied, but by the deſtruction of Rome, and the 
total extinction of its inhabitants. | | 
Hannibal being arrived. in Africa, had an interview with. 
Scipio, but as they could not agree, they prepared for action. 
The battle was fought near Zama. Both Generals diſplayed 
on this occaſion all their abilities. The victory was to 
crown the conqueror with glory, and to decide whether 
Rome or Carthage ſhould preſcribe laws to all other nations. 
The ſignal for battle being given, both armies engaged with 
an incredible fury. Hannibal was every where; he fought 8 
on foot and on horſeback, ſometimes at the head of the 
cavalry, at other times at that of the infantry ;. he ran from 
rank to rank through. the greateſt dangers,, encouraging his 
_ ſoldiers: he rallied the run-aways, ſupported thoſe that gave 
- ground, and brought back to the charge the battalions that 
d been repulſed. Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of all his efforts, 
victory declared in favour of the Romans, after a moſt 
and obſtinate engagement. Hannibal, ſeeing that he could 
not prevent the defeat of his army, made his eſcape during, 
the tumult, after having done ail. that could be erpeckel 
from a good general. 7 | 
_ Hannibal, after his defeat, retired to Adrumetum 2 he 
was making new preparations to carry on the war with vigour, 
when the — ſued for peace, and obtained it, but 
on very hard terms, and very little different from ſlavery. 
Hannibal was then. recalled, and Scipio retyrned to — 5 
0 throug 
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through crowds of people, whom the curioſity of ſeeing the 
conqueror of Hannibal had brought together. The ſenate 
decreed him the moſt magnificent triumph that had ever 
been ſeen, and the ſurname of Af icanus was given him, as 
the greateſt honour that con'd be conferred upon him. 
Such was the end of the fecond Punick war, one of the 
moſt memorable that is recorded in hiſtory ; whether we con- 
nder the boldnels of the enterpriſes, the wiſdom diſcovered in 
the execution, the abilities of the commanders, the obſtinate 
efforts of two rival nations, the variety of uncommon events, 
but, above all, the wonderful conſtancy of the Romans aſter 


the greateſt overthrows. 


XIX. 


The following verbs require DE before the next in- 
finitive. ts 

Such as are marked thus“ govern the genitive, and thoſe 

marked + the dative. | 

> - Achever, affectcr, apprebender, arreter, attendrir, aver- 
ter. Blamer*. Chagriner, craindre, charger, choiſir, 
| conjurer, cenſurer, ceſſer, conſeillen , convaincre, conclure, 
| gontraindre, conventr, commander ft. Deſoler, deffendrey 
{forbid), decourager, difpenſer*, degoutei *, diſuader*, 
differer, dire, demander t. Empecher, enjoindre, e- 
Hire, exempter, excuſer, enrager*, eſperer, entre- 
prendre, Haier. : Fe; ndre, ſinir, fournir. Gronder, 
Jurer, inſpirert, juſtiſier, jourr*, juger d propos. Louer. 
Mediter, meriter, menacer, mander+, mourir. Notifier t, 
nexhiger. Ordonn p, onettre, offrirt, cublier. Permet- 
tre, prometiret, profiter*, preſſer, prier. pardonner, 
preſumer, perſuadert, plaindre, propaſer, piaire t, parler. f 
Reprendre, refuſer, reprimander,  reſeudre, reniercier, re- 
procher, recommander. Sommer, ſoupconner*, ſcaudaliſer, 
ſepplier, ire, ſeggerert, tacher, ſurprender, etre 
oblige, il e, Ceft . is), il appartientſ, il convienth, il 
fed bien (Imperf.), deſrer. | 


The following verbs require pE before the next in- 
+ finitive, and govern the genitive of nouns. 
- $abftenir, ſ'a iſer, Pappereeruir, ſ*apprecher, ſaquit- 
ger [accomeder, ſ*affiiger, ſe chagriner, ſe charger, ſe 


conſoler, 
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conſ/dler, e demettre 4. ecber, ſe defer, e deſiſter 5 A r 
becher, 'empreſſer, hy * . ſ*etonner, 1 
manciper, ſ*emparer, ſe hater, ſe laſſer, F impatienter, 
etre ſurpris, ſe flatter, ſindigner, ſe rebuter, enrager, je. 
 plaindre, ſe deſſter, ſe retrafter, fe piquer, ſe ſcundaliſer, 
fe depecher, ſ"efforcer, ſe garder, ſe miler, ſe moquer, ſe 
reourr, fe repentir, fe reſſouvenir, ſe ſourier, ſe vanter, 
5 f, retenir, ſe hater, ſ*enquitter, etre conſterné, 


ſe. ſaifir, [*ennuyer, ſe ſcandaliſer. 


The following verbs require à before the next infinitive 
Such as are marked thus + govern the Dative. 

Aimer, avoir, admetire, apprendre, appretert, aigner 5 
abrutir 4, guter, applaudir, aidery, aſpirert. Com- 
mencer, * contribuert, condamuer, continuer. De- 
nander t, dreſſer, diſpoſer, defliner, denner, gagner. En- 
hardir, etre, enſeigner, eclairer, emplaier, encourager, en 
gager, exciter, exercer. Inviter. Nuiret, Montrer. 
Obeir t. Peradre, porter, pers pardonner, purvenir r, 
pour voir, proceder , pretenare, penſer, on fer. Re- 
fifter, reuſſirf. Tendre, travailler, tarder (to ſtay), | 
mettre, F attacher f, Fappliquer , accoutumert, ſonger + 
ſarrtter, Pamuſtr+, ſe determiner,. ſe diſpoſer, en- 
durcir t, ſ*engagert, f expoſer t, ſe liurer t, ſ*occupert, 
Hop paſer t, SPudinert, Popiniatrer , depenſer, chercher. 
The following conjunctions govern the indicative. 

Ainſi que, a ce que, d cauſe que, auſſitot que, apres que» 
attendu que, au lieu que, d meſure que, autant que, a: 
heine, ſitot que, tant que, auſſi long tems que. Comme, 
De meme que, de maniere que, de fagon que, des que, d'ou 
vient que,' de ſorte que, de puis que, fi, tandis que, ſui van 
que. Entaat que. Lors que. Outre que. Fendant que, 


parce que, puis que, peut ẽtre que. Quand. Si bien que, 
Tellement que. Vu que. 


The following con junctions govern the ſubjunctive. 
Afin.que, avant que, au cas que, a moins que, d cen- 
dition que, d la bonne heure que. Bien que. Ce weſt pas 
que, il ſ'en faut bien que. De peur que, de crainte 72 
| 355 * 


1 
Ln cas ue, encore que, except? ãue. Flormis que, hors 

75 Amennant que, malgre gue. Neon gue, non pas que, 
com que, non obſtant que. Pour que, pourvu que, pour 
: Peu que. Qui que. Sans que, Hit que, ſuppoſe que, , 
ce 1g que, ſi non que. Tant ſen ſaut que. 


| The following prepoſitions govern the genitive. 
Aare, autour, d cote, à Pegard, d convert) a Pabri, 
A raiſon, a la reſerve, d linſeu, au dega, au dela, ax 
deſſus, au deffous, au devant, au dehors, au dedans, au 
travers, au milieu, a cauſe, en preſenſe, le lng, vis a vis, 


pres, proche. 


I) be following govern the dative. 
Jus ud, quant d, parapart. 


=” 4 the next infinitive. 
.  Aimer, mieux, aller, aſſurer, affirmer, avouer, abper- 
ber. Confeſſer, criire, center (to expect), conſicerer. 
Declarer, dire, depoſer, daigner, devoir, envoyer, éſperer, 
ae Fer. Ecouter, entendre, epier. Faire. Nier. Laiſſer. 
Ouir, ofer. Publier, paroitre, _ pretendre, pou- 
r. Reconnoitre. Soutenir, ſembler, ſ"imaginer, ſ2- 


| fallatt, Se. ; 


The following ſubſtantives require ps before the next 
EEE : infinitive. | Ss 

Occaſion, affaire, ambition, art, avantage, attention, 
audace, acis, ardeur, - amitit, aviditt, amtur, attente, 
- @rrogance, artifice, addrifſe, action, autorite, aſſurance. 
Beſein, bonté, bonheur. Cong#, coutume, choix, eur, 
courage, commodite, contrainte, confuſion, conſtance, An- 
rin. Deſſein, deſeſpoir, depit, defir, danger, Aplaiſer, 
dure. Envie, effronterie, efpur, eſperauce, efprit, en- 
barras. Facilite, faveur, front, fermete, force, ferti, 
agen. Grace, gloire, fureur. Hardi#/ſe, hazard, ha- 


imprudence, 
a 5 # 


— 
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The following verbs will have no prepoſition before 


vor, ſoubaitter. Voir, valoir mieux, vouloir, il faut, il 


- bitude, honte, deſhaneur, honnitet#, droit. Impudence, 


nr, og oh NS. 
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imprudence, ha bileté, inſolence, incommodite, impuiſſance, 
intention, 7 inquietude, lieu, liberté. Motif, moyen, 
malice, malbour, mal-addreſſe, mortiſication, maitre, ma- 
niere. Nature, neceſſits, orgueil, obligation, ordre. Paſ- 
fon, plaifir, pouvoir, puiſſance, preſomption, prine. Ruſe, 
riſque, raiſon. Sujet, ſ5in, ſageſſe, Jatisfattion, ſens, 
ſcandale, ouci. Tort, temerite. Yolonte, mal, permiſſion, + 
aecaſion. 5 | 


The following nouns require no article after the fol- 
lowing verbs. 


| Avoir. Ea 

Accs, affaire, appitit, attention. Beſoin, Chaud, 
compaſſion, confiance, connoiſſance, carte blanche, cours, 
eutume, avis. Envie, eſperance, egard. Faim, froid. 
Hinte, honeur. Fuſtice. Lieu. Oradre, occaſion, ob- 
ligation. Pitts, 297 patience, permiſſin, plein pouvoir, 
querelle, peur. ifon, raport. Soif, ſujet, ſain, Tort, 

))%% -: =. | f 

Avis, atteinte, audience. Caution, carriere, conſeil, 
comge, courage, charge, cours. Envie, exemple. Permiſ=- 
ſan, parole pouvoir, carte blanche, ordre, legon, priſe. 
QAurtier, quittance. Rendez-Vous, lieu, ſujet, raiſon, 
occaſion. | 1 f 

| F aire. 

Abjuration, alliance, alte, amiviz, attention. Cas, 
compte, affront, banqueroute, mauvai sse ou bonne mine, 
briche, bonne chere, choix, difficult, conſience, compaſ 
frm. Eclat, confidence, envie, emplette, epreuve, excuſe, 
Feu, fete, feinte, fond, fortune, front. Grace, gloire. 
: Honneur, deſhonneur. Inſulte, impreſſion, juſtice, jour. 

Marche, main baſſe. Parade, naufrage, part, gageure, 
pitte, peine, plaiſir, 2 Penitence, preſent, place, pro- 


viſion. Quartier. Reflexion, reparation. Satisfaction, 


ſemblant, ſcrupule, ſentinelle, ferment, ſigne. Tapage, 

tort, trafic, commerce, uſage, tete. | 3 
„ F | 

Avis, Courage, conſeil, congt, connoiſſance, cours. 


Exemple, garde, Feu, fin, Gout, Haleine. Naiſ- 
2 ſane, 


— 


. 


. eee Pius, 3 plaiſir, place, pu- 
Sx Ho , N. fy. peine, ot . * ſeaner, 


MA demanitr. 
Entendre, mettre, lier, parler, porter. 
* Perdre, preter, rendie, tenir, courir, obtenir, lieu, 
aal, tete, (table ouverte,) boutique, caffe. 
Cabaret, / ſerment, juſtice, ſervice, temoignage, viſſte, 
Juerelle, ri ſque, audience, avis, caution, conſeil, compte, 
r Juftice, raiſon, malice, raiſon, fineſſe, railler ie, 
„pie a terre, amitit, raiſon, franpais, latin, anglais, 
2 Tour age, patience, bonheur, malbeur, . coup, pre- 
e, envie, Hp en . b 
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